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Proiessional Cards. 


Professional Cards payable strictly in advance. 

















FRANK A. DOTY, 
Pupil of Dudley Buck and A. R. Parsons, Church 
Organist and Teacher of Organ and Piano. Is open 
for engagements 

Address, 150 8th Street, Troy, N. Y. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 sth Avenue, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, | 
BARITONE, 


. _ $8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 
Stupios : 7 141 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


Resumes Teaching October 9. 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 P. mM. only.) 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 


Permanent Address, 
178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


Graduate Vienna Conservatory. 
Voice Culture. ** The Lonsdale,” 565 Park avenue. 
Ours: 1:30 tO 3 P. M. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 138 Fifth avenue. 


Mme. EMILIE BENIC DE SER- 
RANO. 
(Prima Donna). 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Institute, 

With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East 14th Street, New York. 


JUL EDUARD MEYER, 
Voice Culture, 
Studio at 109 East 19th Street, New York. 
Send for pamphlet; also to be had at the principal 
music stores. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 








Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 
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MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso. 

First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 

Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 

lish, Getman and Spanish. Address, 165 Avenue Victor 

Hugo, Paris. 


Mr. EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York. 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory. 
VOICE CULTURE, (Method Garzia). 

Sractactins—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tic Singing. German Songs. 

Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 

Studio, 16 Livingston Place. ‘ 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near orst Street, New York. 


WM. DENNISON, 
Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
457 East s7th Street, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 
Address, Parish House, Church of the Holy Commun- 
ion, 49 West Twentieth street, New York. 


Mme, A. PUPIN, 


Teacher of Artistic Piano varies: 
JANKO KEYBOARD A SPECIALTY. 
Present address, 
Wa. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square, New York. 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
VocaL CULTURE. 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS. 
Studio, 9 East 17th Street. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musica! Director of the American Com rs’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

110 Lexington Ave., New York. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 

















Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Professor at the Scuarwanxa Conservatory for 


Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New York. 


LUDWIG DORER, 
Director of High School. 


Pianist for Chamber Music. 
1062 Halsey street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HERMANN WETZLER, 
Graduate DR HOCH’S CONSERVATORIUM, 
Frankfort-on-Main. Pupil Mme. Clara Schumann. 
Piano, Composition, Theory, Organ, Violin. 
Address care of Tuk Musicat Courter. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Author of “ Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
“Voice Training Exercises,” “‘The Voice from a 
Practical Standpoint,’’ “‘ Vocal Reinforcement,”’ &c. 

Will return October 3 for Season of 1892-3. 
Studio, 36 East 23d Street, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, | 


Piano Instruction and Lectures. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


NINA BERTINI, 
Soprano, 


Concert, Oratorio and Opera. 
Address, 47 East 21st street, New York. 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and 'Cello Virtuosos. 
Will accept Concert Engagements ; also a limited 
number of Pupils. Address 
120 East 26th Street, New York. 





M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the “Violoncello School,” published by 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils 

84a Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio, Vocai Culture. 
Address care Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
25 Union Square. New York. 


Miss AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD 








33 West 31st Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- 
torio, Concert an¢ Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave , New York. 


W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 


7th Avenue, New York City. 
N. J. COREY, 

Musical Lectures, with pictorial and musical illustra- 
tions. Wagner's Life and Works, with two hundred 
stereopticon views. 

Address 240 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
or care of Musical Courier. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
ae i West 39th Street, New York. 
Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 
BARITONF, 


In charge of the Vocal Department Vassar College. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Tonzo Sauvage, Pianist and Accompanist. 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 


CLARA E. SHILTON, 




















Soprano—Oratorio and Concert. 


311 Orchard street, Chicago, III. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 








Mrs. BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 


Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, Vocal 
and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 
and Opera. 
Studio: 123 West 39th street, New York. 








Mr. RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist. 
sa oe __Schwarzspanier Str. 15, Vienna, Austria. — 
Miss ROSA LINDE, 

Contralto. 

For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 

331 East r4th street, New York. 

PAYNE CLARKE, 
Primo Tenore, 


Concerts, Oratorio, Grand Opera. 
Henry Wolfsohn, 337 East r4th street, New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH C. MAYER, 
Specially recommended by William Shakespeare, 
London. Vocal Culture, Lessons in Harmony and 
Composition. 











230 West soth street, New York. 





Mme, CLARA POOLE-KING, 


Prima Donna Contralto—Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Pupil of Sbriglia, Paris; Giulio Moretti, Milan, and 
me. Rudersdorff. A limited number of pupils ac- 
cepted, he Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New York. 





Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Piano and Harmony, Ensemble Playing. Instruction 


on the Jank6 Keyboard. 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. ror West S6th Street, New York. 


FRANK ELMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voice specialist and teacher of the art of singing, 
176 sth Avenue, near 23d Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, a 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 








MME. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 
PROF. CARL Le VINSEN. 
Lamperti'’s authorized representatives. 


All branches of Vocal Music. Pupils fillin 
ments all over the world. Special Course for 
Send for circular. 


engage- 
eachers. 


124 East 44th Street, New York. 


Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 
Miss EMMA RITA, 


Harpist. 
Address care of Tue Musicat Courter. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
3625 Forest Avenue, Chicago, III. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


JULIUS HEY METHOD OF 
VOICE CULTURE, 
A Pupil of Professor Hey, holding highest recom- 
mendations from him as teacher of his method, wishes 
ition in some advanced school; Eastern States pre 
erred. Address L. B., Poste Restante 35, Berlin W , 
Germany. 








Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 


Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of pupils. 


Address, 1126 Park Avenue, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
71 East sad Street, New York. 








GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Residence, 1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


Muze. EMMA RODERICK. 


Rapid Develop and Complete Education of the 
oice. 123 West 39th Street, New York. 














Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 

Care of Tue Musicat Courter, New York. 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Teacher of Piano, Leschetizky Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St., and 7th Ave. 














Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory * Music, 
it 


tsburg, Pa. 
ADELE LE CLAIRE, 
Pianist and Accompanist. 
A limited number of Pupils accepted. 
Chic! ering Hall. — 
Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 
Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Cesar Thomson. 


Solo Violinist, for Concerts. 
A few advanced pupils accepted. Under the manage- 
ment of InTeRNATIONAL Bureau oF Music. 
114 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
14 Huntington Ave., Boston. 2 





Mr. and Mrs. D. L. DOWD, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice building a special Scientific Study. All weak 
voices can be made strong, pure and brilliant. 
Engagements for Concert or Oratorio. Schoo! of 
Scientific Vocal and Physical Culture. 
No o East 14th St., New York. - 


Miss EMMA HECKLE, 
Dramatic Soprano, 
accepts engagements. 
Concert and Oratorio ; alsoa limited number of pupils 
for Voice Culture. Professor Julius Hey, riin, 


Method. Permanent address, Steinway Hall. 
Residence, 61 West 37th street, New York. 


FRANCIS A. GERLACH, 
Voice Specialist. 
Director Vocal Department New York Conserva- 
torv, r12 East 18th street, New York. : 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.—ROles passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.— Best traditional renderings of Reci- 

tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 


CONCERT.—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 
to the best advantage the individual character- 
istics of each singer. 











Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
Samiliar with the language. 





Studio: 224 Firrn Ave. Reception Hours: 1 to3 P.M. 


EDITION 
SCHUBERTH. 


A CELEBRATED CASE 


IS MADE BY THE 


GRAND RAPIDS PIANO CASE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Cencert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
831 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 








Best and cheapest edition of classi- 
eal and modern music foral) instru- 
ments. New volumes. Over 3,000 
numbers. Complete Catalogue free. 


Address J. Schuberth & Co. , 
Lerpsic, GERMANY. 























Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
197 Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss MARY M. HOWARD, Principal. 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 


PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston. 
all Building. 





Chickering 





Artistic Singing. 
Howard Voice Method. 
MR. JOHN HOWARD has returned to New 
York for the season. Srupi0, 1328 Broapway (one 
door below 35th street, Sixth avenue side). 

Mr. Howard is called by Dr. Wolfenden, editor of 
** The Lancet "’ « London), * the head of the physiologi- 
cal school of voice training.” The progress of faith- 
ful pupils is wonderful. Even a few lessons decidedly 
improve the voice and often actually transform it. 
Each separate organ is first put under the pupil’s abso- 
lute control; then the few essential efforts are com- 
bined to produce the full and resonant tone of artistic 
delivery which every healthy throat is o— of ac- 
quiring. Hour for calling, 2:30 to 3:30, or by appoint- 
ment. ‘* Physiology of Artistic Singing,”’ $4.00. A new 
work, ** Expression in Singing,’’ will soon be issued. 





Jeading Bands. 


ILMORE’S 

22d Regiment Band. 

D. W. REEVES, Director. 
Ashland House, 4th Ave. and 24th St. 
CAPPA'S BAND. 


N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. 











Cc. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for all occasions. 


Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 








WM. BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
251 Bowery, 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 
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The VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


“The ‘Practice Clavier’ is an 
unerring monitor and guide.” 
“The ‘Clavier’ enables one to temporarily 
banish the stimulating influence of the pianoforte 
tones without suspending the means of defining 
the rhythm and verifying the touch. 
‘*The attention is directed to and concentrated 
on the accuracy of the mechanical and ryhthmic 
work, In these particulars the ‘Practice Clavier’ 
is so ‘distressingly truthful’—as a lady pupil of 
mine significantly expressed it—that a passage, 
the execution of which, although allowed to pass 
muster on the pianoforte, would not stand the 
inexorable test of the ‘Clavier’ 
moment.”—WILLIAM MASON. 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of 


for a single 





purchase. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER C0, 


26 West 15th Street, New York. 


Send for rental purchase plan and new 
illustrated Catalogue. 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


126 & 128 East Seventeenth St., New York. 
18s8e2a. 
OFFICERS: 


EANNETTE M, Tuurper, President. 
on. Witttam G. Cuoate, Vice-President. 
Hon, Henry W. Cannon, 7reasurer. 
Mr. Epmuwp C. Stanton, Secretary. 
Dr. Antonin Dvorak, Director. 


Flute—Mr. Otto Oesterle 
Oboe—Mr. Arthur Trepte. 
Clarionet—Mr. Richard Kohl. 
Bassoon—Mr. Adolf Sohst. 
French Horn—Mr. Carl Pieper. 
Cornet—Mr. Carl Sohst. 
Trombone—Mr., Frederick Letsch. 
Composition—Dr. Dvorak. 


Mrs. 


FACULTY: Harmony and Counterpoint. 
Director, Dr. Antonin Dvorak. Mr. John White. Mr. H. W. Parker. 
Singing. Solfeggio. 


| Mr. Johannes Werschinger. Mr. Alberto Frencelli. 
Miss Leila La Fetra. 
Chamber Music—Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 
Orchestra—To be selected. 


Signor Romualdo Sapio. 

Mr. Christian Fritsch. Mrs, Beebe Lawton. 

Mr. Oscar Saenger. Miss Katharine W. Evans. | 
ir. Wilford Watters. 


Monsieur Victor Capoul,. 


Singing—Preparatory—Miss Annie Wilson. } . Chorus—Dr. Dvorak. 
Opera a r. Victor Capoul. A ssistant—Mr. Rubin Goldmark. 
Conductor of Opera—Mr. Anton Seid). History of Music—Mr. Henry T. Finck. 
Diction—Mr. W. V. Holt. 


Répertoire—Signor Ernesto Belli. 
Operatic Chorus—To be selected. 
Oratorio Class—Mrs. Beebe Lawton. 


Piano, 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy. Mrs. Jessie Pinney Baldwin. 
Miss Adele Margulies. 


Mr. Leopold Winkler. 
Miss Elinor Comstock. Mr. J. G. Huneker. 


/talian—Signor Pietro Cianelli. 
Stage Deportment—Monsieur Mamert Bibeyran. 
Fencing—Monsieur Régis Senac. 
Accompanist—Signor Ernesto Belli. 

Tuition, $100 and $200 the scholastic year. 
Entrance examinations will be held as follows: 

; _ Preparatory—Piano. Composition—January 9, from 9 a. m. to 12m, 
Miss Mabel ries. Miss Carrie Konigsberg. | Piano and Organ—Jvnuary 10, from ¥ a. m. to 
Miss Adelaide Okell. Miss Grace Povey. 2 m. and 2 to 5 p. m. 7 
Mrs. M. Beardsley. Mr. Albert Mildenberg. | Harp,'’Celloand all Orchestral instruments—Jan- 

7 Organ. vary 11, from 9 a. m, to 12 m. 
Mr.S. P. Warren. Mr. John White. Mr. H. W. Parker. Violin—January 11, from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Harp—Mr. John Cheshire. Orchestra—January 11, from 4 to 6 p. m. 
Violin. F | Voice—January 12 and 13, from 9 a. m. to 
Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. | 12 m. and 2to 5 p. m.; January 13, 8to 10 p. ms 
" Mr. Juan Buitrago. | Chorus—January 13, from 8 to 10 p,. m. 
Viola— Mr. Jan Koert. F Pies 
Violoncello. or further particulars address 
Mr. Victor Herbert. Mr. Emile Knell. EDMUND C. STANTON, Secretary, 
Contrabass—Mr. Ludwig Manoly. 126 and 128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Madame Camilla Urso. 
Mr. Jan Koert. 





MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 
Permanent address: 


$27 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYA, &. Y. 


Massrs. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 
Musical Bureau, 


831 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


LEADING ARTISTS. 
STERN’S 


CONSERVATORY » MUSIC 


‘IN BERLIN, GERMANY. 
20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 


Directress, JENNY MEYER. 





Concerts, Receptions, 
&c., arranged. 











a. Conservatory: Education in all branches of 
music. 

4. Opera School: Perfect education for the stage. 

e. Choral classes. 

d. Lectures: History of music and composers. 

Principat Teacners: Jenny Meyer, vocal ; Freder- 
ick Gernsheim, Arno Kleffel, composition, conducting, 
organ and chorus classes ; Bussler, theory ; Professors 
Ehrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, v. d. Sandt, piano ; 
Florian Zajic, Exner. violin; Espenhahn, ‘cello. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rez on 
application. 











GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 

usic, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equa! to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E, EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 


The Grand Conservatory of Music, 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


MANAGER 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
OF MUSIC, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





Vocalists and instrumentalists for concerts, 
concert tours, opera, oratorio, church and 
salon. Correspondence on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Information regarding all musical 
attractions. Correspondence solicited. 


WILLIAM OC. CARL, 
Concert Organist. 


Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris, will resume in- 
struction on the large Roosevelt Organ at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, 





ober 1. 
Address Studio, 57 West 17th Street, New York. 


Caroline Ostherg, 


PRIMA DONNA ROYAL OPERA, 
STOCKHOLM, 


Tour of the United States, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
International. Bureau of Music, 


114 Fifth Ave., New York. 








The Tourjée Conservatory of Music. 
H. TOURJEE, Director. 


The most thoroughly equipped Conservatory in this 
country. Embraces eleven distinct schools, including 
a thorough and complete pract:cal course for the study 
of Piano and Organ Tuning. 

TUITION THE LOWEST. 


WORLD'S FAIR YEAR, desirable homes secured 
for Pupils. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 
245-247 STATE STREET, Chicago, Ill, 


Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





education after the 
European conserva- 


Thorough musical 
methods of foremost 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


37 E. 68th STREET NEW YORK. 


(Formerly 81 Fifth Avenue.) 


XAVER SCHARWENKA, - 
ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE 


(Near Madison Avenue) 


Director, 
EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 





A Seminary for the education of Teachers. 

Lectures on History of Music every Saturday. 

Students and Faculty Concerts a special feature. 

Fashionable and accessible location. 

Spacious and finely appointed studios. 

Students from a distance will be assisted in procuring 
desirable boarding places. 


FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
EMIL GRAMM, General Manager. 


Fall Term begins September 19, Examinations begin September 1. 
Students can enter at any time. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


The instruction is both practical and theoretical and embraces the following branches: Solo Singing 
(-onems and Opera), Chorus Singing ; Piano, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Orchestral Instruments of all kinds ; 
nsemble, Quart«t and Orchestral Playing ; Harmony, Composition, History of the A‘sthetics of Music, I 


All grades of musical students, from beginners 
upwards to the most advanced, receive a uniform, 
excellent and systematic instruction il branches of 
music. 

The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments 
are taught by renowned artists of both European and 
American fame. 








Language. 
THE FEES ARE: Higher Classes, 330 marks; Middle Classes, 230 marks annually, 
Full particulars to be found in the prospectus, which can be had gratis by addressing 


J. VON BERNUTH, 


Royal Professor, Director of the Philharmonic Concerts and of the Sing Academy 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 





OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues; 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families, 
$125 a year and upward (soo marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admi#ion to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 
Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 

Thirty-seventh year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 749 pupils. 87 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Siern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Dring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus. Doc., &c.; 
for Organ, Music Director Hipner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent 
members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concert- 
master Fr. Griitzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Chamber Singer Miss Ag]. Orgeni, honorary member of the Court 
Theatre, Mrs. Otto Alvsieben, Mann, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff 
Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus and 
full list of teachers at the offices of Tue Musicat Courier and through Prof. EUGEN KKANTZ, Director, 


COLOGNHSH-ON-THH-RHINE. 
TEE CONSERVATORY OF' MUSIC. 


FOUNDED IN 18650. 

PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR, FR, WULLNER, 
The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools 
The Vocal School is divided into two sections —(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is also 
a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing chamber music', ensemble singing. musical dictation, elocu- 
tion, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers, 
Summer Term commences April1; Winter Term September 16. Next entrance examination takes place 
April 1, 1893, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are » marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing 
For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


NUNEZ ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


8i FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Through discoveries of Sefior Nufiez, Director, harmony, counterpoint, &c., can be 
more thoroughly learned in any notation in a few months than by any other system in a 
lifetime, and, by his improvements upon the common notation, all music is as easily read 
as the key of C. Having the most rapid and thorough system, with eminent teachers 
in all branches, we caf’ promise you a thoroughly practical knowledge of music. 








orchestral inst ruments) 











New York. 


142 West 23d St. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Call or write for prospectus. 
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—m«—+>+- APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. ~~» 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS Aan IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 


NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS forth UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 
CHAPPELEI & CO., 
ROBT. COCHES cc CO., 

J. 6B. CRAMER c& CoO., 
EIOPWOOD ck CREW, 
ELOTCHINGS &« ROMER, 
S-.éc J. HOPHERINSON, 


New lists of our own publications now ready 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
3 Please write for these lists and catalogues. 


VIBRAPHONE. - - 


AKES MORE BRILLIANT THE TONE OF ANY 
NEW UPRIGHT PIANO. 


Pr RESTORES TO BRILLIANCY THE TONE OF ANY 
OLD UPRIGHT PIANO. 
PRICE, $10.00, subject to Trade Discount. 


Cc. J. HEPPE & SON, 
1117 CHESTNUT STREET. - . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 








London, England. 











Hep 


Pate 


Nave nT 











ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 





Metcalf Piano Go., § 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCANS 


ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS. 





HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


FRATI & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Paeumatic Pianos, 


SELF PLAYING 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
CONCERTINOS, 


Fer Shows, 
(played by crank). 


SALOON ORGANS 


BARREL ORGANS. 


Catalogue on Application. 





Renowned all over 
the World. 


Dancing Halls, &c,. 











AGENTS WANTED, 











No. 73 Schénhauser Allee, 


BERLIN, CERMANY. 


AUCUST POLLMANN, 
eee Musical Instruments 













Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 

cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&ce. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to ~'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St., ‘srccvay, Mew York City. 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIA N OS. 





THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR F:FTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 
Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 





NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsyivania Ave. 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Neer TAA: NEW! LOUIS CEHLERT, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


POLYPHONE 
| Piano Felts, Action Cloths, Buckskins, Etc., 
HYMNOPHONE, } SOLE AGENT FOR DITTERSDORFER GERMAN HAMMER AND DAMPER FELTS. 


SYMPHONION —————-MULHOUSE FINE PIANO KEY CLOTHS.————— 
The old fashioned cylinder on 204 East 18th Street, New York. 


box with a limited set of tunes is now 


i the past. . 
a thing of P Publishers of the latest Songs and 


Look at the cut. See the disks | 
Every disk means a new tune. You Ballads by the most eminent com- 
¢ " ‘ 
i 0 and the famous 
can buy 1,000 disks and have 1,000 e posers an o 











tunes, or ten disks or tentunes. They | j BOOSEY EDITION 
are inexpensive and much quicker | Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Part 
= sold than any other style. Wake up, NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc., Bic. 
! dealers, and increase your business | WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 
“= this fall. More profit, more satisfac- Sele A = 
==. Sole ents for 
= tion all round. . ioc SON. Lo . England. 3 EAST FOU RTEENTH ST., 
| NEW DESIGNS IN CASES ENOCH € SON, London, Engia 
5 Re at Fatal ¥ JAMES BATH, London, England. 
oc do 4 5 pera | PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. NEW YORK. 








FRED. H. SANDER, | 


Sole Importer and Manufacturer, 


146 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. | Che 66 i ss. h Dy 99 = Dresden, 
as Famous on ISC lano, Germany. 


AUGUST GEMONDER. AUGUST MARTIN GEMONDER F RUDOLPH GEMUNDER. | Maker to Royal Courts of Saxony and Sweden and Norway. 














| - 
| Founded in 18465, 
oo 
Over 20,000 in Use, 
=> 
Highest Awards 
and 


Decorations from several 














Courts, 
: y 4& lerge dieplay of these excellent Pianos will be found at the 
Timon 3 ~ [rAiiaN ous I COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 











7 -—s Solo Bowsé strings 
Brien, Ce — NEWYORK, ‘Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, | BERLIN, Potsdamerstr. 35, BERLIN. 
pIREcTORS : § PHTLIPP SCHARWENKA, 
‘ ( DR. HUGO GOLDSCHMIDT. 
HIGHEST AWARDS AT NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 1885, | eer we oe ” >it idee : ans 
.essons in all branches of music under the guidance of experienced teachers. Finish 
AND MELBOURNE, 1889. | for concert and stage appearances. Good and cheap board inthe neighborhood of the 


| Conservatory. Prospectus free of charge. 
J 














Prices for Elementary, Middle, Upper and Finishing Classes, 


| 
BE H 4 BROS 120, 240, 320 Marks Annually. 
. | 


Grand and Upright | CORNIS EL hk CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 
Ee A N O S. ‘Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 


Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


BEHR BROS. & (0. | FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 


W .H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas, 


PRILADOLYEEA, Warerooms: BEHR BROS. HALL, THe ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


mM Bart Third Street. $1 Fifth Avo., New York — All Hinds of Cut ? Sawred Veneers. 


FACTORY : Corner of 11th Ave. and West 29th St., New York. 











This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and WwW alnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


| GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


© a WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO0., 
, MANUFACTURERS OF [choir TRAINENS. AUFFERMANN’S 
| 











| PIANO | PLATES. : CHORAL wae di ancl tala | STAINED VENEERS. 


JONMNN TOWERS, 














THE TOWER CHOOL OF V AL M I | 
ALSO | cee Sea Se 211 East 42d St., New York. 
» East Seventeenth Street, New York, | 
PIANO HARDWARE. 
2 nrvGrratp. Ollie. | ‘EDWIN ASHDOWN 
H. HERRMANN, (LIMITED), 
Al 
| 368 Broome St., - NEW YORK, MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
Publish f the Celebrated Ashpown E . 
ESTABLISHED 1879. Apply for Order Sheet. ik: ————— . ies 
e Catalog rue e .— _ for Pian 
LAWRENCE N PIAN DIMENSION STOCK erie 
‘ “ No. 3. Music for Ha arp Guitar. Concertina 
: | Cut to exact sizes, kiln dried, glued and planed No. 4.—Music fe r vi Voice, Piano and 
MANUFACTURERS OF : Viol in. Tenor. Violoncell v pice, Piano and Vio- 
for wood workers, loncello. Orchestra. Quadrille : Ban is(small or full) 
EriGEL GRADE Catalogue No. 5.—Music for Flu Cornet. Clarinet 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, | yarpwooD LUMBER. Ee coetetma Seer omaa. 
Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. | Toronto, Canada : 68 King St., W. 


Agents wanted in all principal cities. London, England : 19 Hanover Sq 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 


Ge CATALOGUES MAILET EE UPON APPLICATION, 


-Music for Organ and;Harmonium. 
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— 


the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public, 


UR Productions of the present year are 











CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MATIOGAN Y. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT > SAWED VENEERS. 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 


Foot Houston St., East River, 
? CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK, 








METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


pee William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C. M., and 
' Albert Ross Parsons, A. C. M. 

Dudley Buck, President. 
Albert 
Harry Rowe Shelley, 24 Vice-President. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department. 
Emilio Agramonte, Operatic Director. 
Charies B. Hawley, Musical Director. 


Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 


Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. 
Circulars sent on application. Address 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 KE. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
DANIEL MAYER, 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSKI, 


Szumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 
geline Florence, Belie Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 
mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, 
and the principal vocal and instrumental celebrities. 





Note Change of Address 
to larger premises: 
18 Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, W. 


CABLEGRAMS, “ Liszt, London.”’ 





Chickering Mall, 


NEW YORK. 


PPP LD Pr - 


ACADEMY 
OF OPERA. 


Frank van der Stucken, Musical Director. 


W. F. Rochester, Stage Director. 


A practical School of Opera and 
Dramatic Instruction. For terms 
apply at Chickering Hall on Mon- 
days and Saturdays from 11 to 1 


o'clock. 


“Makes its own market 





Wherever it goes.” 





THE 


PSinyY .. 
' ORGAN. 











ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


Eastern Representatives: | Western Representatives: 


N. STETSON & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 
CHICAGO. 








C. F. GoOEPEL & Co., 


Importers and Dealers in 


Piano Makers’ Supplies and Tools, 


137 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 





VW BE BER,, 
GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Warerooms: 





Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Manufactories: 121, 123,125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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PADEREWSKI AND LESCHEIZKY. 
+ an NEXT ISSUE OF «THE MUSICAL COURIER” 
WILL CONTAIN A LETTER FROM THE CELE- 
BRATED PIANIST, JAN IGNACE PADEREWSKI, 


ABOUT THE FAMOUS LESCHEIZKY CONTRO- 
VERSY, WHICH HAS STIRRED THE MUSICAL 
WORLD OF BOTH CONTINENTS. 

DO NOT FAIL TO READ NEXT WEEK'S 


“MUSICAL COURIER.” PIANISTS IN PARTICULAR 
AND MUSICIANS GENERALLY WILL BE INTER- 
ESTED IN THIS COMMUNICATION FROM ONE OF 


THE GREATEST OF LIVING PIANISTS AND A 
PUPIL OF THEODORE LESCHEIZKY, OF VIENNA. 
GET «THE MUSICAL COURIER” FEBRUARY 15! 





—_— = —— 


ESPITE the confident predictions at the outset of 
the season, that the absence of grand opera in 
this city would benefit the concert season, the truth 
must be confessed that this has been the dullest mu- 
sical year we have had in New York for a long time. 
THE MusiIcaL CourRIER has always maintained that a 
musical season without operatic performances of a 
high class was in reality an incomplete season. And so 
it has proved. But hope eternal fills our breast, for | 
there is a possibility of operanext season in its proper 
home—the Metropolitan Opera House. 


UR Mr. Otto Floersheim, probably misled by the 
similarity in names, wrote in his last interest- 

ing budget of news from Berlin that the Schytte 
concerto was first played in this city by Miss Adéle 
Margulies and Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler. These two 
young artists in reality played the concerto of Ed- 


Lescheizky in piano playing, and if we mistake not 
a pupil in composition of Nawratil. 
| formance of Ludwig Schytte’s C sharp minor piano 
| concerto in this city was given by Arthur Friedheim 
last season in Lenox Lyceum under Mr. Seidl’s 
baton. 


HESE interesting items are culled from the ‘‘ Even- 
ing Post” of last Saturday : 


Mr. L. C. Elson, of Boston, is always a level headed man, as well as 


a brilliant writer. In answer to the charge that Paderewski “ 


ernized ” a Handel suite, he says: 


| modern player should deliberately discard the advantages which the 
piano of the present affords him and try to reproduce the tinkling | 


effects of the old harpsichord or the feeble tones of the clavichord, for 


it is certain that Handel and Bach would have employed the modern 
| tonal effects had they known of them.” 
| The English are gradually finding out the truth about Wagner 
Speaking of the translation of the first volume of his literary works, 
| the London “ World ” says: “This instalment will suffice to open the 
eyes of English readers to the absurdity of the notions concerning 
Wagner and his views which were current here until quite lately, 
and which only began to collapse when the public, instead of reading 
about his music, got opportunities of listening to it, and lost all pa- 
tience with the old nonsense about its dullness, harshness, lack of 
Mr. ‘On 
Conducting,’ too, revealed the supposed obscure and fantastic 


melody and so on. Edward Dannreuther’s translation of 
theo- 
rist as a very practical person, with simple and broad tastes in music, 
and with that saving salt of humor and common sense 
vital to the sanity of an art enthusiast. 
pathetically aimed at the very incompetenvies and impostures from 
which he had suffered (and we are suffering ourselves), that those 


which 


is so 


And his attacks were so sym- 


who read the essay at once concluded that the disparagement and 


ridicule which had been heaped on Wagner the writer were just as 
stupid as those which had been heaped on Wagner the composer 
That 


way to do it,’ 


Besides, Wagner never stopped short at the merely negative, ‘ Thé 
is not the way to do it;’ he always said, ‘ This is the 
and did it forthwith.” 
- 
HE following characteristic communication ap- 
peared in the ‘‘ Tribune” recently. The 
suggested is unique, and opens up a vista of open air 
piano recitals by eminent artists on street corners. 
Well, why not? Public taste would be chastened at 
least. Here is the clipping, which 
‘‘Hand Organs Should be Kept in Tune:” 


idea 


was headed 


In your paper of January 5 I read the complaint of a noted singer 
lam 


He i 
also a singer, and I, too, like the is in anyth 


like a fair condition. What a pity this matter is not regulated as in 


s much annoyed by the early and untuned hand organ 





hand organ when it 


1g 


London, where one coming from New York is surprised at the fresh- 
ness and good tone of the ever present organ. Somewhere in the 








in Saffron Hill, I think 
A large proj 


slums of Clerkenwell isa resting place an 


hospital for this much abused instrument 





vortion of the 


borhood, and on their return 


Italian organ grinders live in this neigh 
at night the organ is housed in this building, is carefully looked over 
and tuned if need be (all for a very trifling compensation) and deliv- 
ered in the morning in good shape, ready for the hard day’s tramp 
This is really economy, as the man can better afford to keep his prop- 
erty in good order than to let it run down, and as he gives greater 


pleasure he beyond doubt makes more money and is less often re- 





quested to pass on. I don’t know whether it requires “a committee 
of able musicians ’”’ to doctor the hand organs over night, bu it 
does there are plenty of these same in New York, who, I am sure 

would rather enter a hospital for infirm hand organs than one for in- 
digent musicians, if some kind philanthropist would provide I 
think I ought not to close this without giving another hint to some of 
the many (alas!) needy musicians. For some time in London there 


have been a young man and woman (unknown) who have been doing 


the streets masked, he playing on a very good piano-organ, she sing- 


ing tasteful, classical songs, quite worthyof a higher career; but I 
have no doubt that they make more money than they possibly could 
otherwise Please do not let this cause a stampede for the streets, 





else it might become overdone, like everything else 
OPERA IN ENGLISH. 

PERA in English at the Manhattan Opera House 
0 came, saw and was conquered. After all Mr. 
Hammerstein's careful preparations, announcements 
and what not, the public refused to patronize the 
opera produced at the Thirty-fourth street opera 
house, a building, let it be said, fully adequate for 
the needs of grand opera. What was the trouble? 
As much as we long for opera in the vernacular, 
write about it, urge its necessity, prate of it, the 
public at large, it must be confessed; does not care 
whether opera be sung in English, French, Italian, 
German, Hebrew or Volapiik, so it be well sung. 
Mr. Hammerstein’s company, with several excep- 
tions, did not sing well, nor yet did they sing in 
English ; at least one could not readily distinguish the 
dialects on his stage. However, our sympathies are 
extended to this enterprising manager, 
behaved very fairly to the singers of his company, 
who were engaged for a season of eleven 
How to make grand opera pay without the patronage 
of the fashionable class is an unsolved problem. As 
the ‘‘ Tribune” wrote in its issue of Sunday last : 


who has 


weeks. 


There is no virtue exclusively inherent in the use of the English 
tongue. It is only because we believe that the use of that tongue 
ought to prevailin an English speaking country that we 
vocated it. 

What is more essential, and perhaps a condition precedent to the 
introduction of the vernacular, is a stable operatic organization of the 
highest type. If such an institution can be secured for New York it 
ought to be done, no matter whether the language be Italian, French 
or German. The real operatic problem is not one of language, but of 
system and discipline. Transition from such an organization as was 
maintained for eight years by the Metropolitan Opera House Company 


have ad- 


The only per- 


“It may be doubted whether the | 


| formance, was a practical proposition, and was for that reason en- 




















| couraged by this journal 

| Inthe nature of things the United States must follow the example 

| of France, Germany and Russia, and establish a national opera 
which, like our drama, shall use the vernacular From German 
opera to opera English the step is feasit 1 Italian opera, de 

| pendent on compositions that are not In sonance wi the dra 

matic tastes of the American people and the present t the step i 

impossible. 

Progress in the arts means life ; tion means death. Mus 

| America must strive for eal in h the impulses and feelings 

of the American people can find expression. Opera on German lines 


(we do not necessarily mean opera sung in German or by Germans 


will build a road to that ideal; Italian opera will open a chasm be 


tweet ind our present progressive activities 





THE PUDICITY OF PUDOR. 
HE modesty of Dr. Pudor is enough to call to the 
cheek of Jerome Hopkins a flt of 


In his enormously amusing article about ‘‘ German 


crimson, 


5 | h 
isn 


Music,” which appeared in full in our last issue, the 


worthy doctor insisted that German music was going 
to the dogs because of its suggesting ever so slightly 
the national coloring of other countries. Upon Cho- 
pin particularly is Dr. Pudor dreadfully severe. He 
Pole, and other 
Bach, turns up 


calls him a morbid, sweet caramel 
words to that effect. He 
his nose at Wagner, thinks Handel a mistake, and 
Mendelssohn too With Beethoven Dr. 
Pudor appears nearly content, for which we should 
He would eliminate from Germany 


sneers at 
l 
Hebraic. 


be duly thankful. 


all foreign strains of blood, but, miradile dictu, he 
criticises Brahms for being too Teutonic. Mozart 
was the father of the modern piano virtuoso, and 


Liszt was the devil of the piano. 
Now, of Apollo 


Pudor, Pudor 


who in the name is Dr. Pudor? 


that is not a German name. It smells 
a bit of Magyar, Hungarian. By what right does this 
Doctor Pudor 
criticise Germany and German music? 


name, dare to 


upon 


with his un-German 


Out 





him! let him be expelled across the border, or else 
locked up in a dark cell with a piano, that most hate- 
ful instrument. But he is an ‘‘Amoosin’ Cuss,” as 
Artemus Ward would have said. So, pray, continue, 
Dr. Pudor, your essays so full of pudicity. 
MASCAGN/I AND VERGA 


NE is tempted to quarrel with Pietro Mascagni, 


0 


Verga’s one act drama, ‘‘¢ 


after witnessing the remarkable performance of 
‘avalleria Rusticana,” by 


Eleonora Duse and her company, at the Fifth avenue 


Theatre. The dramais far superior in its bald, naked 
simplicity, as it was penned by Verga, than when 


given to us with Mascagni’s passionate but melo- 


dramatic music. We can readily understand now the 
e€ opera and 


lof Mascagni’s two 
" and ‘‘I 


Verga 


enormous success of th 
failures in ‘‘ L’Amico F 


but got his rights when he won his lawsui 


Rantzau.” 


rit 


ritz 
against 


Sonzogno and Mascagni. His book is the strongest 


element of the opera, even disfigured as it is by Mas- 


cagni's librettists. 


Rusticana” is very strong, painfully strot 


s acted by Duse and her fellow artists ‘‘ Cavalleria 


o 
Ss 


1e action is 


j ig, and one 
feels the music to be an impertinence. Tl 
nhampered by set lyric pieces and 

in for 
toward 
* but 


stili 


more rapid and u 


choruses devotional and otherwise lugged 


mere effect. We 


realism in opera, witness Brun 


' the tenties 
are certainly 


eau's ‘‘ 
Ss 


progressive spirit, has 


n 
‘3 
I 


lis French contemporary. 


Mascagni, despite 


much to learn from 


Eleonora Duse’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana ”’ 


borders on the pathologic. She transfers, simply, 


life to the boards, that is all. How she does, what 
her methods are, we are all learning with surprise 
and gratification. She is a profound student of 


human nature, and gives us its harmonies, unmarred 
by one single false or theatric note. Not the technic 


of the stage, but the smell of the streets, even the 
work. 


the 


her A painter of 
the 


, anxieties, nau- 


mud gutter, hangs about 


6 
figures, she is unexcelled in depiction of 


minutia of daily existence, its cares 


seating details and miseries. 


She does not scorch you with a single line full of 


proud, panting declamation. She has not the grand 


( 
manner ; but what living actress could have given us 
7 


that poor, sick girl in ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana” as did 
Duse last Friday night? 
No paint could counterfeit that ‘ 


livid, gre 
of her complexion. A sick brunette Italian girl, phys- 


ically sick—a sad sickness which she strove to hide 


at every point, but which betrayed itself in her hol- 
low eyes, heavily ringed, her sullen gait, the peculiar 
manner in which she sat down, her dress and the in- 








uard Schuett, a young Viennese composer, a pupil of 





toa permanent institution making use of the English language in per 


voluntary aversion to the gossip that was wont to in- 
terest her. 
In a word, a young woman, ignorant, but not 
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vicious, who had been betrayed by a vulgar, swagger- 
ing, village Don Juan, and whose mind was haunted 
by the one fixed idea—‘‘ Would ‘ Turriddu’ marry 
her?” 

All this is indicated by the most subtle art, and 
when she tells her shame to the mother of the man 
who wronged her, or rather when she sighed forth a 
few sentences, made a pathetic gesture which told 
-he story completely, she gave us a picture so true, 
so profoundly pathetic, that her audience shuddered. 

If this be not great art, what then is it ? 

Duse came to us heralded as a’ great 
actress, an Italian Bernhardt, raw in technic, but full 
This fore word did 


emotional 


of impulse, fire and magnetism. 
her a great injustice. 

She is not a Bernhardt, she does not sweep away 
the locks of restraint and allow a dam of emotion to 
thrill and thrall her auditors. She cares absolutely 
nothing for personal exploitation (watch her manner 
when she responds to a recall), but she does give one 
the feeling of looking at a real fragment of life, and 
therein lies her greatness. 

The dirty, squalid little village of Sicily, with its 
poor, pigmy church, mean houses, loitering, lazy, 
gossipy peasants, were all cunningly set forth before 
us 
In praising Duse we must not overlook the ex- 
cellent company with which she has surrounded her- 
For example, what artistic work they did in 
Verga’s one act drama! The ‘‘ Turiddu” of Flavio 
Ando was true to the life; a common, good looking, 
ignorant, wine bibbing fellow, who loved pretty 
girls, cigarettes and, last, but not least, his mother. 
His parting from her before going to fight the duel 
‘‘ Alfio” was a master touch of truth and free 
from a makwish sentiment—a sentiment so obviously 
effective that actors of lesser sincerity than Ando 
would probably have exaggerated. The ‘ Alfio” of 
Mazzante, too, was an excellent bit of acting, and in 
the challenge episode, with its Sicilian ear biting, 
and his scow] at his faithless wife, all were admirably 


self, 


with 


done. 

How real it was, and the rude announcement of the 
catastrophe was more thrilling than all the high 
flown rantings, rhetorical spoutings and artistic hys- 
terics of the old time stage. 

It may be here intercalated that Mascagni’s music, 
with all its passionate throb, has lent to the verisi- 
militude of Verga a melodramatic, theatric flavor 
that is entirely foreign to the little gem of a drama 
itself. 

Candor compels one to make comparisons between 
Sarah Bernhardt and Eleonora Duse, and if we were 
asked if the former artist cou'd compete in versa- 
tility with the latter, we would frankly answer ‘“‘ No.” 

jut Sarah has her supreme moments, her dazzling 
heights of emotion and white hot passion, which Duse 
never could give us. 

Duse is not electric, her temperament is not feline. 


She is not brilliant in the Bernhardt sense, nor has | 


she the personality of Sarah's, savoring, as it does, of 
something exotic. 

Duse will-never be identified with any single rdle ; 
she is too versatile, too curious of life to confine her- 
self to the elaboration of one character ; too eager, 
too grasping, too thirsty to show many phases of ex- 
istence, Plays will not be written for Duse, because 
her personality is so elusive, her art so comprehen- 
sive that she can essay all réles, for her limitations 
are purely physical. 

Nature has not dowered her with a golden throat, a 
languorous walk, nor yet a seducing personality. Her 


voice is harsh, sweet, commanding, winning, as she | 


At times her eyes suggest a suspicion of 
They certainly cross a little in moments 


it 
strabismus. 
of tense emotion. 

Duse's carriage is not always sure in poise. Watch 
her, and at times you will detect an uncertainty of 
pose, a slight stumble, which is a sort of stammering 


wills 


of the legs 

The angular movements of her arms are familiar 
to us. She has, then, a few mannerisms. 

But it is difficult to grasp the real flesh and blood 
Duse, so absolutely does she efface self in her por- 
trayments. In this, then, does she excel Bernhardt, 
whose personality pervades all of her creations with 
such fascinating emphasis. 
is anything or everything, and is the human and 
artistic analogue of one of those chameleon-like in- 
sects in the tropics, which changes its color to match 
its environment, no matter whether that be a tree or 
a snake or a toad. 

Her acting is an education to those who contem- 








Duse, on the contrary, | 





plate the stage, operatic or otherwise, as a profession. 
Young students of the opera can benefit from her 
simplicity, her natural pose, her unaffected behavior. 
She gives the deathblow to the artificiality of the old 
Italian régime, with its affected mouthings and mock 
heroic posings. Italian opera or drama on the old 
lines seems ridiculous after watching the supremely 
natural art of this latter day Italian actress. Autres 
temps autres moeurs. . 





IS PADEREWSKI A “‘ FAD?” 
HE ‘‘ Tribune” thinks so; and while there is no 
disputing tastes, we very decidedly disagree 
with the critic of that esteemed journal. 

We disapprove of the tone employed toward the 
Paderewski recitals by the ‘‘ Tribune "—a patronizing 
tone, by the way. The people who throng to listen 
to the piano performances of Paderewski are not 
children amusing themselves with a newtoy. Pader- 
ewski's personality is not a ‘‘freakish” one. The 
Paderewski craze, which some have dubbed a “‘ fad,” 
rests in reality upon a much more solid basis than 
mere fashionable whim or modish affection. Apart 
from the very real and enduring merits of the spirit- 
ual Pole as a musician, piano virtuoso and composer, 
he possesses a rare gift. He is dowered with a noble 
personality. One of the chief charms of the man’s 
playing is his mood-versatility. Tense emotional 
conditions, wide in their range, varied and ever 
shifting in color, make Paderewski’s piano playing 
both pathologic and psychical; but while dramatic, 
he is never disquieting. He plays beautifully upon 
the piano, and this is something many pianists do 
not. People, therefore, worship his cult of beauty, 
as expressed through the medium of his art, and the 
‘‘Tribune” should not single his audiences out for 
ridicule. The public wants to listen to Paderewski, 
and the public wlll listen to him whenever it can, the 
‘‘ Tribune " tothe contrary, notwithstanding. 





MILITARY BANDS. 
HEN the reorganization of the French bands is 
completed there will be in France 163 infan- 
try bands, 19 artillery, 4 engineers, 4 zouaves, 2 for- 
eign legion. Each will consist of 1 chef, 1 sub chef, 
38 musicians and 24 pupils. The band of the Garde 
Republicaine comprises 1 chef, 1 sous chef, 53 musi- 
cians. Total, 12,407 musicians for 193 bands. Be- 
sides the pay of the musicians, each band will cost 
5,000 frs. a year. In Germany each regiment of in- 
fantry has 10 ‘‘ musicians ” under a non-commissioned 
officer, to which are added 32 men from the ranks. 
The five old regiments of the guards have 48 ‘*‘ musi- 
cians.” The Government allows only 1,125 frs. a 
year for each band, the officers subscribe about 
2,500 frs. 

The ‘‘ musicians” can wear civilian dress, leave the 
garrison without atithorization for a distance of 15 
kilometres and play at concerts, balls, &c. In Aus- 
tria an infantry band consists of 1 sergeant major, 
4 corporals, 5 gefreite and 32 men. In Russia the in- 
fantry bands consist of 1 chef de musique, a sergeant 
major, 10 sergeant musicians, 24 gefreite and soldiers. 
In Italy the chef de musique is a non-commissioned 
officer, with 1 sous chef, 26 soldiers. In all these 
armies the chefs de musique have certain privileges, 
but are neyer in any case promoted to the rank of 
officers. In Belgium the chefs de musique of bands 
of infantry and cavalry (27 in number) rank as adju- 
tant for the first 10 years of service, as sub lieutenant 
for the next 10 and then as lieutenant. After 10 
years of service as lieutenant an inspector of bands 
is raised to the rank of captain. Each Belgium band 
consists of 1 chef, 1 sous chef and 57 players, and is 
allowed 8,500 frs. a year. In the above statement re- 
specting the French bands the ‘‘fanfares” of the cav- 
alry are omitted. 





HE newspaper ‘‘ Paris” publishes a letter from 
Tschaikowsky, dated ‘Brussels, January 11,” 

in which he refers to an article in the ‘‘ Figaro,” en- 
titled ‘‘A Musical Journey in Russia,” by André 
Maurel, written about the success of Lamoureux at 
St. Petersburg. He desires to rectify some errors in 
the article. 1. Wagner's music is anything but un- 
known in Russia. Anton Rubinstein has never 
ceased to popularize it, and in fact was the first to 
introduce it to the Russian public. Wagner himself 
visited Russia in 1863 and gave numerous epoch- 
making concerts. Wagner's works are in the reper- 
tory of the Imperial and Provincial theatres, while in 
the Russian symphony repertory Wagner was well 
represented when Paris did not know him by name. 





2. Lamoureux was not the first French conductor in- 
vited by the Imperial Musical Society to direct its con- 
certs. Colonne had done so three years before. ‘‘In 
conclusion,” he adds, ‘‘I am painfully affected by the 
statement in the ‘Figaro’ that Jacowleff and Director 
Safonoff were present at a banquet where they ‘spat 
upon’ (conspue) Biilow. These gentlemen must have 
forgotten that, in spite of his ‘ridiculous gestures 
and extravagant ways,’ Hans von Biilow is a director 
of genius, recognized as such in Russia as elsewhere. 
If Russian music is recognized in Germany it is 
owing to Biilow, who was once devoted to it. Nor 
can these gentlemen have thought it a very deli- 
cate manner of paying respect to a French musician 
to ‘spit’ in his presence on a German musician, 
who, in word and deed, has displayed a sincere en- 
thusiasm for French music. What shocks me, most 
of all, is that they ‘spit’ on Hans von Biilow at the 
very moment when he is dying.” 








ECCENTRICITIES OF CONDUCTORS. 

CRITIC in a late number of the ‘‘ Signale ” calls 
A attention once more to a growing evil in the 
musical world of to-day: the tendency of conductors 
to take liberties with the composers whose works they 
are interpreting. We had better let the writer speak 
for himself: ‘‘ There are conductors nowadays who 
think that the creations of the classic instrumental com- 
posers are no longer interesting in their original con- 
dition, and that they must, in performance, be tosome 
extent modernized in order to be enjoyable. Hence 
we occasionally hear the most beautiful pieces of mu- 
sic given in a fashion which is, to use an English 
phrase, ‘shocking’ to all sound, natural musical feel- 
ing. 

‘It is probable that this suspicious method of pro- 
ceeding has been produced by a misunderstood re- 
port by Schindler on Beethoven's piano playing. The 
biographer of the great master states that Beethoven 
said: ‘The poet composes his monologue or his dia- 
logue in a definite, unbroken rhythm, but the inter- 
preter must, in order to assure a more perfect under- 
standing of the contents, make cuts and pauses, even 
in places where the poet has not indicated them by 
punctuation. This style of interpretation is applic- 
able to music, and is modified in proportion to the 
number of performers taking part in the work.’ The 
above named biographer adds: ‘ Whatever I have 
heard played by Beethoven himself was, with few 
exceptions, always free from ali constraint in time 
measure; a ‘temporubato’ in the strictest sense of 
of the word, as demanded by the contents and situa- 
tion—it was the clearest, most intelligible interpreta- 
tion. His older friends, who had followed with at- 
tention the development of his genius and its ten- 
dency, assure us that he first adopted this method of 
performance in the early years of his third period, 
and entirely abandoned the earlier, less nuancé 
style’ 

‘The comparison between the declaiming reciter of 
a poem and the performing musician is pretty lame, 
for the latter is no declaimer, and word-poetry can- 
not be compared to tone-poetry. The two art prod- 
ucts rest on quite different principles and require, 
when rendered, entirely different conditions. It is 
thoroughly misleading to speak of ‘situation’ in 
reference to music as Schindler does. The word 
‘situation’ can only be used in reference to an action, 
but in music there is no action. Even assuming that 
the above quoted parallel holds good, yet it must be 
taken only cum grano salis. What does Schindler 
really say ? Hesays in the first place that Beethoven 
adopted a free, unfettered style of play, ‘ first in the 
early years of his third period,’ and ‘entirely 
abandoned the earlier, less nuancé style’ of play. 

This agrees perfectly with the statement of Franz 
Ries, who had observed Beethoven's playing down to 
1809, and who remarked that he ‘usually kept strictly 
in time, and only occasionally, or rather seldom, 
somewhat forced the tempo, as at times to hold it back 
in crescendo passages by a ‘ritardando.’ We know, 
too, that Beethoven, in consequence of his deafness, 
did not after 1814 play at all in public, and very sel- 
dom performed his own compositions in private, and 
thus, in his later years, was betrayed into eccen- 
tricities which cannot be taken as models. Schindler, 
who did not come into intimate relations with Beeth- 
oven till after 1816, chiefly heard the master when he 
was indulging in free improvisation (freie phantasie). 
It is evident that in such a case complete freedom in 
playing is allowable. It may be granted, too, that the 
last piano concertos of Beethoven promoted a ten- 
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dency to freer renderings, and that the expression, 
quoted by Schindler, bore reference to these. 

In the performance of a solo piece of music many 
licenses can be admitted, although an artist of fine 
taste will not overstep even here the limits of the 
rhythmical (massvoll) beautiful. But how stands the 
“ase with execution of ensemble movements, and 
particularly of orchestral works? As Schindler says, 
Beethoven expressly stated that the rendition of a 
musical work is ‘‘modified”” by the number of per- 
formers. That is, in other words, the greater the 
number of executants in a musical piece, the less 
must the composer's indications of tempo, ritardan- 
do’s or accelerando’s be increased by arbitrary inser- 


tions. 
times ? 
down in mere caprice, or rather the time is hurried 
or dragged, in passages, without any motive at all! 
And if it only stopped there! But conductors even 
dislocate the tempo till they interrupt the flow of 
idea in the most grotesque manner. 

We by no means hold the opinion that a musical 
work must be played strict and straight, like a uni- 
formly oscillating bit of clock work. That would be 
intolerable. In the course of a piece of music, with 
the time measures of its intellectual contents, many 
nuances of tempo and intonation are admissible, 
yet they must be introduced with artistic taste and 
not in sledge hammer fashion. This used to be al- 
ways the case formerly. But now nuances are ren- 
dered in an obtrusive, offensive manner for the 
benefit of unmusical hearers. There are a couple of 
examples before us. 
brated’ conductors in the finale of Beethoven's C 
minor symphony take the twenty-fifth bar in 3-4 
section (abschnitt) in its widest extent, an incompre- 
hensible mistake, as this bar is nothing but a simple 
connecting link, which has merely the task of con- 
necting two periods. 

Another ‘celebrated’ conductor, in the allegro of 
the ‘Egmont Overture,’ takes the fortissimo passage 
of the string quartet from bar 58-67, and the parallel 
passage repeated later, in an essentially slower time 
than the indication ‘allegro’ requires. In a per- 
formance of Weber's ‘ Euryanthe Overture,’ we have 
heard the four quarter notes of the 53 bar before the 
conclusion played as half notes. What a deficiency 
in artistic insight is revealed by such examples! And 
what lack of taste likewise! The worst is that these 
arrogant attacks on the author's rights are imitated 
by younger musicians. 

We find similar eccentricities in the performances 
of classical chamber music, which have been intro- 
duced by certain children of modernity. Luckily the 
creations of the great masters exist in the original 
editions, and when the craze for disfiguring them by 
eccentric alterations is overcome, we may hope that 
we shall be enabled to enjoy them again in their full 
purity and beauty.” 
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HE battle royal between those two artists and 
pianists of the first rank, Rosenthal and d’Albert, has 
begun. Their first recitals took place on Wednesday and 
Thursday nights of last week at the Singakademie, Rosen- 
thal leading off with a crowded house and an enthusiasm 
such as I have rarely witnessed before, except on Pader- 
ewski occasions, the whole audience rising to their teet 
several times the better to view his technical tours de force 
and shouting themselves hoarse, the ladies waving their 
lacerating their kid gloves in their 
Little 
d’Albert was a good and close second (beaten only by 
Rosenthal’s nose, as the turf reporter would have it), the 


handkerchiefs and 
supreme efforts of giving vent to their enthusiasm. 


audience being almost equally strong in number, and, if a 
trifle less sensationally enthusiastic, the applause and other 


THE M 


What extraordinary ones do we not hear at | 


Ritardando’s and accelerando’s are jotted | 


We heard one of our ‘ cele- | 


| . . . : . ~ 
| this is only op. 10, while the concerto which Carrefio played 


curred several years ago, he has considerably improved, | 
especially in the direction of broader interpretation, while 


to have gone back a little in that comparatively short space 


of time ; at least I was impressed that such was the case, | 
| for during the greater portion of his playing at his first re- | 
cital he lacked somewhat in vigor and above all in cleanli- | 
ness of execution. His program, however, was yet of a 
bigger calibre than Rosenthal’s, and the directness and sin- 
cerity of his performances must ever appeal to really musi- 


cal audiences. 

To go a little more into details, Rosenthal’s prograin on 
Wednesday night opened with Beethoven’s appassionata 
sonata. With the interpretation of the first movement he 
differed considerably from the accepted standard; not, how- 


ever, as it seemed to me, to the disadvantage of the reading. 
The slow movement was delightful, clear and beautiful in 
tonal quality and shading. The last movement, however, 


was entirely over hurried, and lacked dignity, therefore, as 


well as conciseness; for no living being, consequently not 
even Rosenthal, could carry the movement through clearly 
and distinctly in the tempo he took it. In many places he 


also blurred it with the pedal, a fault which is not one of his 


habitual ones. 

The 
were little gems, while in the ‘‘ Etudes Symphoniques ” he 
rose at times to absolute greatness of interpretation. The 
canon variation, for instance, was magnificent and the one 


Schumann ‘‘ Warum” and ‘‘ Vogel als Prophet” 


in G sharp minor perfectly lovely, while in the one just 
preceding this one he played the fast bass counterpoint in 
octaves, instead of in single notes as written, thereby greatly 
augmenting its effectiveness. The tremendous last varia- 
tion, of which he gave the original first version, which dif- 


fers from the later one in one place especially, was played 
| with both breadth and brilliancy. 

| Two Schubert ‘* Moments Musicals” followed (the A flat 
| and the Hungarian one in F minor) and greatly pleased the 
audience, although they lacked inthe simplicity of style these 
The Chopin selections included the inevit- 


pieces demand 


| able berceuse ; the barcarolle. magnificently played, and 
the Rosenthal transcription of the D flat waltz with his phe- 
nomenal thirds and that stroke of an idea to use the first 
theme as counterpoint to the second one. Here the ap- 
plause increased from number to number, and after the play- 
ing of the Rosenthal transcription of the 'cello trifle ‘‘ Am 
Springbrunnen,” by Davidoff, with its wonderful repetition 
effects, the artist was sooverwhelmed with applause that he 
had to yield to the encore demand and gave Chopin’s ex- 
quisite A minor mazurka, 

The Liszt piano arrangement of Rossini’s ‘‘ Tell” over- 
ture concluded the program, and this virtuoso and ad cap- 
tandum piece pur et simple answered its purpose to a 
nicety, producing the above described scenes of wildest en- 
thusiasm, which would not be pacified until, after number- 
less recalls, Rosenthal sat down again to the piano and 
played his own ‘‘ Viennese Carnaval,” and even then the 
people seemed loath to leave the hall. 

To-morrow, the 18th, Rosenthal will give his second re- 
cital at the Singakademie, when among other things he will 
perform the Bach-Liszt organ fugue in A minor, the B mi- 
nor sonata by Chopin, the Brahms-Paganini studies, a num- 
ber of other and smaller, but interesting works, and the 
Liszt ‘‘ Don Juan” fantasy. 


* 
x 


* 
Eugen d’Albert ‘‘ put his best foot forward” at the very 
opening of his program, for his truest and most satis- 
factory reading was that of the sixth English suite of Bach, 
the one in J) minor, of which the prelude and gavot were 
noble reproductions, especially in style. It speaks volumes 
for the audience that this severe work was indeed one of the 
most applauded on the I doubt 
whether this would also have been the case in New York. 
The Bach work was followed by the novelty of the even- 


program. somewhat 


ing, a new sonata in F sharp minor, by d’Albert. Although 


the other day is op. 12, the latter is already in print, the son- 
ata, however, only in proof as_yet, for 1 noticed Manager 
Wolff following from the proof sheets. It 
though, that it would not matter much if it never appeared 
in print, for a more disappointing work I rarely heard. You 
may remember that I spoke last week of the new concerto 


seems to me, 


in terms of recognition, but for this sonata I cannot even 
The first movement is all 





expressions of approval were not less spontaneous or genu- 
ine, only a little more suppressed. This was in part due to 
the quality of two entirely different audiences, to the differ- 
ent make-up of the two programs, and above all to the thor- 
oughly distinct pianistic qualities and make-up of the two 


artists. 
The discussions, therefore, as to their relative merits 


are just now raging here in musical circles as fiercely as 
the arguments for and against military augmentation and 
the consequent increase of taxation are agitating politi- 
cal circles; and yet comparison is nowhere less misplaced 
than just in the case of Rosenthal and d’Albert, who, as re- 


find anything excusable to say. 
Brahms’ with the Brahms left out ; that is, an imitation of 
that master’s style without even a little of the Viennese 
composer's not always over abundant thematic vein. The 
slow movement is a theme with variations in D major, the 
theme being in pretty close remembrance of the one of the 


AL COURIER 


ea 
d’Albert, who left New York only a few months ago, seems | 


sister ‘‘ Almuth,” who has developed 


cisely as his betrothed used to look. 


consider a 


she is, secretly concludes to renounce the officer’s hand. 


‘“Thalea,” the agnostic, is a witch, and ,that 


great fight between ‘‘ Edzard’s”’ 


he is a true friend of his superior 
superstitiousness that he, a combination of ‘‘ Marcel” and 





slow movement of the op. 106 sonata of Beethoven, and the 

variations not by any means either original or interesting. | 
The last movement brings a short introduction and a fugue, | 
which latter, on paper, may be well worked and musicianly, | 
but it sounds pretty badly and at times horribly cacophon- | 


ous. 


minor followed, but was 





productive artists, are vastly different and distinct in indi- 
viduality, aims and purposes. 

Only one thing I must say at the outset, and that is | 
which after all makes me give the palm to Rosenthal, viz., 
that since his departure from the United States, which oc- 





Mozart’s lovely rondo in A 
played in staccato style throughout, which not even that 
master of the staccato, Rafael Joseffy, would employ in this 


composition. 
Chopin was represented on the program by his nocturne 


is in danger if he marries the ‘ 


the book of which latter in consequence « 


—it is really fine and beautiful 
the others, Strauss, Weingartner, and to a certain extent, 


mistake. 
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in B major, op. 62, No. 1; the F sharp minor polonaise, op. 
44, and the C sharp minor scherzo, op. 39. Altogether 
d’Albert seemed to strive only for the virile and virtuoso, 
and not sufficiently for the poetic element of interpretation, 
going in the polonaise so far as to change the piano and 
elegiacal original ending of that work into a virtuoso coda 
with a final rush in octaves, of which, under the circum- 


stances, he need not feel proud, as Chopin would not have 


dreamed of winding up his work in that manner. 

Very beautifully played and eliciting considerable ap- 
plause were Liszt’s fanciful study, ‘‘ Paysage,” in F major, 
and the F minor study No. 10, if I mistake not, from the 
‘* Etudes Transcendentales.” 

The ‘* Nachtfalter ” fell 
somewhat flat, coming, as it did, so closely upon Rosen- 


Strauss-Tausig transcription 
thal’s fascinating and most brilliant work in that line. 
Moreover, in this as well as in the Rubinstein C major 
study for loose wrist, the performer showed perceptibly the 
decrease in technic of I made mention heretofore 
The latter well-known piece which closed the program was 


which 


begun, but by no means finished in a very rapid tempo 
This anti-climax, however, did not happen to diminish the 
applause, and d'Albert had to answer to the encore de- 
manded, choosing for this the Liszt ‘‘ Valse Caprice.” 

D’Albert’s second recital takes place again one day after 
Rosenthal’s, this time, however, not at the Singakademie, 
but at Bechstein Hall, which seats only about 400 persons 
His program will include 





Prelude and fuguein D major.. .Bach 
Sonata in E flat, op. 31, No. 3 . Beethoven 
Variations and fugue on a Handel theme Brahms 
Fantasie, op. 17 

Nocturne and polonaise Liszt 


This is quite a colossal and interesting program 

Having swallowed so much piane playing on Wednesday 
and Thursday, I was quite content on Friday evening to re- 
vert from the concert hall to the opera house, all the more so as 
, the first pro- 
The 


work has been given before in Copenhagen, the composer’s 


the occasion was one of special interest, viz 
duction here of August Enna’s opera ‘‘ Die Hexe.” 
birthplace, with considerable success, and also at Prague, 
where it was brought out under Dr. Muck, who also con- 
ducted the Berlin premiére 

I fortified myself for the evening with the reading of 
Arthur Fitger’s drama, ‘‘ The Witch,” upon which the book 
of the opera is based. This drama created a few years ago 
a storm in Germany, as several scenes are strongly worded 
against Jesuitism and the frequently fanatical influences of 
bigoted Roman Catholicism. These objectionable portions of 
the drama have in part been entirely eliminated, and in other 
instances been considerably softened down in the opera 
plot, yet I venture to doubt that even in its present mild 
state of anti-Roman Catholicism Enna’s opera would be 
tolerated on any stage of one of the opera houses in cities 
where a Roman Catholic population predominates, such as for 
instancein Rhineland. In Lutheran Berlin, however, noone 
objected, and this was quite fortunate, as the work is a 
strong and interesting one. 


The book deals with a heroine ‘‘ Thalea,” who is a sort of 


combination of a female ‘‘ Faust” and ‘‘ Urial Acosta,” 
and who over her studies has lost her faith in a 
personal God, but not her love for her betrothed 
‘‘Edzard.” The latter, after years of absence, during 


the Thirty 
to 


also her 


which he participated in the winding up of 
War, officer 


‘** Thalea’s ” 


returns successful claim 


He 


Years’ as a 
finds besides his fiancée 


} 


hand. 
from a child, as which 


he remembers her, into a beautiful maiden, who looks pre- 


He promptly falls in 


love with the younger sister, and the love is reciprocated, 


although both parties nobly fight against what they rightly 


breach of faith against ‘‘ Thalea.” The latter 


discovers their heart feelings, and generous, broad soul that 


On 


the way to church the whole party is beset by a mob, led by 
a Jesuit pater, who has told his Catholic parishioners that 


as such she 


would never enter the sacred building, and that she should 


be stoned to death. 


‘‘ Thalea’s” resolution of renunciation, carried out just be- 


fore the church doors, seems to justify the Jesuit’s predic- 
tion that she would never enter the building, and after the 


soldiers and the peasantry 


‘Thalea” is killed by 3ubbo,” one of ‘* Edzard’s” own 


sub-officers, whois in league with the Jesuit pater, although 


But such is his stupid 


‘ Kurwenal,” thinks his master’s bodily and eternal welfare 
witch.” 

Such in hasty outlines is the action of the music drama, 
the aforemen- 


tioned eliminations, seems toward the close a trifle illogical 
and hard to understand. 


As for the music I must say that it is quite the most 


Wagnerian I ever heard outside of Wagnet’s own music and, 


I now plainly see where 


Reyer and Massenet et id omne genus, made their serious 


They took the Wagner technic, they learned his 
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method, they imitated most closely his style, his orches- 











tration, his harmonic progressions, &c.; but they tried to 
instil into them ideas of their own, and as they had very | 
few and not any that exactly were fit to sit in the Wagner | 
garments, their efforts must ever sound as efforts, and are 
more or less, mostly more, of a failure Not so, however, 
Enna. He takes with no mean hand ideas and all In 
The Witch ou can hear portions of ‘* The Flying 
Dutchma Lohengrin,” ‘ Tannhiuser,” ‘‘ Tristan” (a 
ot ¢ t 1 even ‘‘ Parsifal.” If you must steal, why then 
o at it boldly Moreover, the experiment is a delightfully 
essful one, and, although no one can truthfully assert that 
Enna’s mi it all original, everyone willsurely grant that 
t ery beautiful. Forhe took with great taste only the most 
beautiful things out of Wagner and welded them together 
wi i skill, especially the perfectly gorgeous orchestration, 


which is all the more amazing when it is taken into consid- 


eration that the composer sprang from the lowliest surround- 


that he was first a cobbler, then took part as pounder of 


yg drum in acircus orchestra, and thus gradually worked 


his way, and that now heis only thirty-two years of age. 


Everything considered he has certainly a great future 
before him, and when once he learns of discarding other | 
men’s themes and begetting some of his own, he will be- 
come a great composer; if not, he will always remain a 


great adapter 


‘The Witch however, was a pronounced success, and 
‘ poser, who was present, was called before the 
curtain nearly a dozen times ; and such was also the case at 
the last Sunday night’s first repetition of the work, which 
promises to become a favorite of the Royal Opera Hous« 
rep tory 
Not the smallest portion of the success, however, is due | 
to the admirable manner in which the novelty was pre- 
ented. The Royal Opera House has in the last years 
r Count Hochberg sagacious and progressive intend- 








become a different rom what it used to be 











ancy tu 

ider the late von Hiilsen This can be best appreciated 

ym the fact that The Witch” wa ilready the sixth 
novelty which the Opera House has out this season, 
and all of them wert ot only well selected also ad 

1 staged ely eT 
y stag g 

In this insta the orchestra notably was superb, and the | 

rk went well unc Dr. Muck’s careful but not over en- 
tl istic conductorship. Of the principals the chief praise 
longs unquestionably to Bertha Pierson, who gave to the 
npersonation of the heroine ‘‘ Thalea,” dramatic power 
ind genuineness of feeling of which I did not heretofore 
deem her possessed Moreover her voice has, since the 


palmy days of the late American opera, increased even in 
ind lost none of its former charm and lusciousness. 








yolume, ¢ 
Next to her, both in appearance (the similarity of the two 
sisters being nicely brought out) and vocal charm, was Miss 
Dietrich as ‘‘ Almuth,” who sang and acted purely, and 
whose soprano is clear and resonant. Rothmiihl’s heroi 
tenor voice befitted well zard’s”’ musical phrases, but 
histrionically he was inferior to the ladies. Sylva sang his 
small but important Jesuit part well, an-1 looks to perfec- 
tion, while Buls represented the sub-officer with a good 
deal of ability and conscientiousness, and Miss Deppe and 
Méidlinger appeared to advantage in two of the minor 
parts 


The chorus was in grand shape, especially the female 
the 
wav in a scene which is so closely modeled after the second 
‘of “ The ld 

P 


OUull 
» noticing it 


, who in second act have it all their own 


act of Flying Dutchman” that everybody « not 


hel 


Tetzlaff, the stage should come in fora 


t the staging of the sec- 
1! + 
allows some twentv or 


concerne 


rl 


yiri 


, which 





lirty s to appear sewing on a single bridal gown 


is quite a physical impossibility 


1 


| Miihlen and Jos. Staudigl, who did with them as best they 
could. 

Between Wagner and Beethoven stood Prof. Dr. Max 
Bruch with anew Christmas hymn for alto solo, chorus, 
organ and orchestra. 


schén and stimmungsvoll, for both of which adjectives the 
English equivalent is not easy to find. The work will 
surely become a favorite with vocal societies, especially as 
| those with alto solo are none too numerous. The solo was 
nicely sung by Mrs. Clara Bruch, the composer’s wife, 
Bruch him- 


self conducted and earned considerable applause. 


whose lower register is, however, very weak. 


* & & 


I am in receipt of a letter from Sofie Menter, of which I 
herewith give the exact translation : 
BERLIN, January 16, 1893. 
HONORED SIR 
Itter, I can only say that the matter of my American tournée is still in 
doubt, and that I have as yet not signed any contract, as I do not find 
the different offers sufficiently brilliant. As faras Sapellnikoff is con- 
cerned, I believe that he will figure at the exhibition in Chicago. 
I remain with great respect, SOFIE MENTER. 
[There was a report current that Menter had already 
signed a contract. This disposes of it.—Eps. THE 
MUSICAL COURIER. | 
| Dory Burmeister-Petersen has been decorated by the 
Duke of Coburg-Gotha (he of ‘‘ Diana of Solange” fame) 
| with the medal for art and science, and Court Conductor 
| Jos. Sucher by the Emperor of Germany with the order of 
| the Red Eagle, fourth class, but with the crown. Small 
matters these in the eyes of Americans, but quite big ones 
At least they are so considered here. 


| 


here. 
| x *% % 
| 
| 


Prof. Albert Becker after all will not go to Leipsic, as 
His Majesty the Emperor is said to have expressed the 
special wish that he remain at the head of the Berlin 
| Cathedral Choir. 
the Thomas school is therefore still open to some one else. 


3ach’s one time possession as cantor at 


*# & & 


Carl Hill, the great Schwerin baritone, died last week at 
the age of fifty-two. From 1868, when he came fresh from 
| Prof. Riihl, of Frankfort, until 1890, he was a prominent 
| member of the Schwerin Court Opera House, but retired 
two years ago. He was the best ‘‘ Alberich” of the Bay- 
reuth ‘‘ Nibelungen” performances, and there also created 
the part of ‘‘Klingsar” in ‘‘ Parsifal.”. He was a good, 
conscientious artist and a thorough gentleman, who leaves 
many friends and few enemies even among his professional 
The latter fact is the greatest praise that I can 
O. F. 


rivals 
bestow upon his character. 


Leopold Codowsky. 

HE subject of our sketch this week was born 

in Wilna, on February 13, 1870. At the age of five he 
commenced his musical studies, and at seven composed al- 
ready little piano pieces, some of the melodies being so 
original and mature that he used them effectively for his 
At nine he made his début in his 
native town, and subsequently played in some of the cities 
near the German frontier and also in smaller towns of Prus- 
sia, like Meinel, Kénigsberg, Tilsit, &c. He met with 
much success everywhere, but his parents having had no 


present compositions. 


enterprising spirit abandoned the idea of making an exten- 
sive tour, and he was sent to the ‘‘ Hochschule” of Berlin, 
where he remained till 1884, when it was decided to pay a 
visit to America 

He played in many cities with much success, and in 1886 
left our shores to goto Paris. His ambition was to study 
with Saint-Saéns; but it was so hard to approach this emi- 
nent composer. At last a favorable opportunity presented 
itself. A personal friend of his heard Godowsky and decided 
to introduce him to Saint-Saéns at a ‘‘ reunion des artistes 


” 





The half sunken orchestra at the opera house has now 
been fitted up with a grand sounding board, upon which 
1 


the (100) musicians are placed, and thus the sonority of the 


orchestra seem 
In the 


» given for the first time 


greatly increased 


course of the present week ‘“ Die Walkiire ” will 
this season 


* 


new the song com- |} 


sa ‘* Margitta,” by 


brought 


Kroll 
Meyer-Helmund, 
proved a fiasco, as the music, as might have 


At 


poser 
i 


opera 


! 

} 

was out last week, but | 
| 

} 


been expected | 


from such a third rate writer, is of the weakest genre. 


Miss Louise Heymann scored quite a success at Kroll’s in 
‘Tl Barbiere,” and her facile soprano voice is much praised. 


To-night she is to appear in ‘‘ Sonnambula.” 





x 


| criticisms of his recitals in Paris were also highly flattering. 


Last night the Philharmonic Chorus gave a concert at the 
Philharmonie before a very large and demonstrative audi- | 
The 
class chorus, Mr. 
ner’s ‘‘ Kaisermarsch,” and gave an adequate, if not ex- 
actly a grand performance of the ninth symphony. The 
first movement dragged a little, but the scherzo went well 
and the adagio was acceptable, while the chorus distin- 


and 


ne 


young 


Siegfried Ochs, did fairly well 


ambitious conductor of this first | 
with Wag- | 


ence. 


guished themselves in the ‘‘ Hymn to Joy.” The unsing- 
able solo quartets were attempted by Mrs. Prof. Marie | 


Schmidt Kéhne, Miss Clara Nittschalk, Raimund von zur | 


, 


| of which Saint-Saéns was honorary president. 


held every Tuesday at the Rue Notre Dame des Champs, 
As soon as 
the great French master heard Godowsky’s playing and 
compositions he invited him to play at the ‘‘ Trompette,” a 
distinguished artistic club. His success was so great that 
after the concert he was asked to play another piece of his 
own. 

He played his ‘‘ Don Quichote ” poéme symphonique, and 
Saint-Saéns was so enthusiastic that he went on the stage and 
embraced Godowsky before an audience of about 800, con- 
sisting of the of the artistic world. 
Saint-Saéns also made an exception by agreeing to give in- 
He remained in Paris till 1890, 
The 


élite -arisian 
struction to Godowsky. 
went to London, and played there with much success. 


In 1891 he came to New York. 

The chief characteristics of Mr. Godowsky’s playing are 
a very finished technic, an exquisitely musical and poetic 
touch, a great variety of nuances, freedom, elasticity anda 
fine perception for musical effect. There is no limit liter- 
ally to his technic, but he never obtrudes it on your atten- 
tion, as do so many pianists. Even when playing such tre- 
mendously difficult pieces as ‘‘ Islamey,” by Balkireff, Mr. 
Godowsky never betrays the slightest exertion. As a com- 
poser he has a promising future, for, added to his skill in 


The novelty in the key of A flat is | 
more beautiful than original, but altogether very klang- | 


In reply to your letter to me, directed to Castle | 


tion. His personality is pleasing, modest. He does not 
abel to the trip hammer order of pianists, but by his 
refined brilliancy and appreciation of the more subtlet 
musical effects he always wins from his audiences im- 
mediate recognition. Here are a few opinions of the press 
in this country about Mr. Godwosky : 


Mr. Godowsky has taste, technic, brilliancy and the indefinable 
something we call temperament to commend him. His interpreta- 
tion of the allegro scherzando and presto movements from Saint- 
Saéns’ concerto inG minor was a thing to be remembered. In 
smaller hall, no doubt, Mr. Godowsky’s art would have made an even 

| deeper impression. The one quality he seemed to lack last night was 
power, and that is a deficiency we are not inclined to lay stress on 
when it is offset by so many rarer virtues. Mr. Godowsky 
called after both the concerto and . 
| which he played later in the evening, and 
wreaths.—New York “ Herald, January 5, 1891. 


a 


was re- 
Tannhiduser,”’ 
with 


overture to 
presented 


the 
two 





| Mr. Godowsky, the pianist, who made his début, scored also a dis- 

tinct success. He is a pupil of Saint-Saéns, and selected his master’s 
second concerto, a musicianly and effective work, of which, however, 
the second movement (allegretto scherzando) is the only one that 
really does justice to the composer’s individual genius. It 
warmly received and the performer heartily recalled. His second 
selection, Liszt’s arrangement for piano of the overture to “ Tann- 
hauser,” with its very clever imitation of the orchestral effects, is a 
very exacting piece of work, both technically and in point of expres- 
sion, and in neither respect did the pianist’s performance leave any- 
thing to be desired, and the effectiveness of it was testified by a storm 
of applause, which the pianist acknowledged by playing an equally 
effective transcription from “ Tristan."-—The New York “ Times,” 
January 5, 1891. 


was 


Mr. Godowsky is a pupil of Saint-Saéns and shows French tenden- 
cies in his style. Neatness and refinement are strong characteristics 
of it; a clear and almost always agreeable touch, which at times 
sparkles with brilliancy, is also an excellence which he possesses in a 
marked degree. An admirable technic, never obtruding itself for 
merely vain show, great velocity finger 
enough without the shadow of an attempt to use more force than 
good judgment would suggest, combine to render Mr. Godowsky’s 
playing praiseworthy and enjoyable.—New York “Sun,” April 25, 
1891. 


in passages and power 


Several years ago Leopold Godowsky, pianist, appeared In this city 
as a youthful prodigy and created surprise and wonder by the ability 
which one of his years displayed. Since that time he has spent much 
time in study with the best masters, notably with Saint-Saéns. He 
has played in the best concerts in London and on the Continent and 
has devoted time and his talents to composition. 
always fulfillthe promise of their early talent, and it was, therefore 
with great interest that the first appearance of Mr. Leopold Godow 
if 


Prodigies do not 


sky was awaited by an invited audience of musical people at th« 


Metropolitan Concert Hall yesterday afternoon. His program was a 
long one—too long, in fact—-and 
Bach's prelude and fugue in A minor, the thirty-two variations on a 
of 

, 


Schumann ; a berceuse and the impromptu in F sharp by Chopin, and 


included Liszt's transcription of 


theme Beethoven, etudes symphoniques and ‘“ Carnival,” by 


the Liszt arrangement of the “ Tannhduser ”’ overture 
The self 
enough to have tested the staying powers of most pianists, but ir 


imposed task of rendering this program would see 

addition to this Mr. Godowsky played four of his own compositions 

“Moto Perpetuo,” “A Fairy Tale,” a symphonic poem in three parts 
bearing the title of ‘Don Quichote,”’ 
tant Mr. Godowsky has fulfilled the promise of which his” youthful 
performances gave evidence, and he yesterday displayed admirable 
technic, great strength, vigor and brilliancy. The of 
brilliancy was reached in the Wagner-Liszt ‘‘ Tannhduser”’ overturs 
The enthusiasm which his rendering of this number aroused rr 
minded one of Rosenthal’s first performance here of “Don Juan 
New York “ World,’”’ November 19, 1890. 


and a polonaise. As an execu- 


climax hi 


s 


fantasia. 
Some Foreign Criticisms About Mr. Godowsky. 
* Le National,”’ May 3, 1887 
The concert given on Friday evening by the young Russian pianist, 


Leopold Godowsky, was a revelation for amateurs and critics. We 
can after to-day assure the young artist that in a short time his name 
will be enrolled among the first of histime. He played the * Sonate 
Aurore ”’ (op. 53) of Beethoven like a true master, and also various 
pieces by Mendelssohn, Raff, Bemberg and Moszkowski Miss 
Galitzine, the distinguished violoncellist, and Messrs. Sapiroff and 
Bjorksten were equally applauded in this concert, one of the best of 
the season. ss 
“ La Liberté,”’ May 2, 1887. 
The young Russian pianist, Leopold Godowsky, gave a brilliant 


concert last Friday, assisted by Miss Galitzine and Messrs. Sapiroff 


Bjorksten and Laroque. General applause was given to the “Sonat: 
Aurore ” (op. 53) of Beethoven, performed by the young virtuoso with 
incomparable maestria, and to a nocturne by Brassin, a valse by 
Moszkowski, and pieces by Mendelssohn and Raff. We can, after 
this concert, affirm that Mr. Godowsky has a brilliant future. 





Paris, February 4, 1888. 

Mr. Leopold Godowsky, the young Russian virtuoso, whom Saint- 
Saéns seems to have taken under his artistic patronage, lately gave 
at the Salle Erard a very excellent concert, where he won applause, 
not only as a pianist but a a composer. After having executed 
with incomparable brilliancy the prelude and fugue of Mendelssohn 
and the polonaise, in E flat, of Chopin, he was heard in some of his 
own compositions, which are characterized by a flavor and an origi- 
nality quite remarkable, especially in “‘ Don Quichote,” 
for the young composer a veritable ovation. 


that gained 





“Le Ménestrel,” February 5, 1888. 
Last Friday a young Russian pianist of the greatest talent, Mr. 
Leopold Godowsky, gave an interesting concert at the Salle Erard, 
in which he revealed himself, not merely as a performer, but also as 
a thoroughbred composer, with fertile imagination and a powerful 
Mr. L. Godowsky gave no fewer than six pieces of his 
composition, all, more or less, of no common value. Four of the 
pieces, the “Valse Scherzo,” the “Conte des Fées,” the polonaise 
and the symphonic poem, ‘‘ Don Quichote,” are to be especially noted. 


conception. 


“Le XIX. Siecle,” 14 March, 1888. 
Mr. Leopold Godowsky, pianist and composer, from Russia, lately 
gave a concert at the Salle Erard. 
Among the pieces which were performed by him and were most 
applauded we may cite ‘‘Le Conte des Fées”’ and ‘Don Quichotte,” 
a symphonic poem of high artistic value, and a marvelous polonaise. 
General admiration was expressed for a sonata for piano and violin, 





the technic of composition, he has no little fancy and inven- 


admirably rendered by Messrs. Paul Viardt and Leopold Godowsky, 




















“Le Figaro," 1 February, 1888. 

We have kept tothe last Mr. Leopold Godowsky, who will, we be- 
lieve, make a noise in the world, as he is an artist of exceptional gifts 
who would be remarked even among “ prodigies.” 

The young man is a remarkable pianist. His playing is intelligent 
and full of imagination; but what is most astonishing in him are his 
aptitudes, his value as a musical creator. 

Leopold Godowsky has already written more than fifty pieces for 
the piano, and in these compositions not only invention, sentiment and 
passion are revealed, but they are treated with a maturity that never 
breaks down, and in an impeccable style. 


We need not expand on this young and extraordinary virtuoso, We 


believe he will charm the public, and are certain that he will astonish 
artists. 
“ L’Estafette,”’ February 3, 1888, 
The young pianist-composer, Leopold Godowsky, gained, at the 


Salle Erard, a brilliant and legitimate He himself 
an artist of great talent in his interpretation of the 


the 


success. proved 
great masters, and 
was repeatedly recalled, after execution of Mendelssohn's pre- 


lude and fugue and a Chopin polonaise. He also revealed himself as 
a composer of the first rank ina ‘* Movement perpetual, 
all, in ‘Don 
composition with a truly penetrating charm 


valse scherzo,”’ 


and, above a symphonic poem Quichotte,”’ a learned 


Mr 


an 


Godowsky throug 


h- 


out showed himself a remarkable executant 1 a composer of rare 


originality. 


‘La Liberté,” February 3, 1888. 


The 
Godowsky, 
f 
‘Don Quichotte,” 


gave 
his compositions were 


brilliant the Russian Leopok 


Erard, 


young and composer-pianist, 
this week at the S 


given with great applause, 


a concert alle where some 


o especially a 


very powerful and at the same time very original, 
and some delicious melodies, a polonaise, a valse scherzo, 
a barcarolle, & 


a triumph as ¢ 


a romance, 
In addition to his success as a composer, he gained 
in E flat and tt 


he executed 


a virtuoso with Chopin's polonaise 
and fugue of 


1¢€ 





magnificent prelude of Mendelssohn, which 
like a master. 

Mr. Godowsky 
few are published. 

In Paris they are published at Durand & Schoenwerk’s 


& Co 


has composed over eighty pieces, but only 


Ss. 


In London at Asherberg 


Paris Letter. 
PARIS, Jan 15, 1893. 


YG the last concerts given at the Cirque 
Orchestra 


uary 
MON 


des Champs Elysées by the Lamoureux 


A 


the following programs were played 
. Weber 
Wagner 


Overture to “ Oberon’ 


‘Le Venusberg ’ 


seetl hoven’s Symphony, with chorus / Em. Chabrier 


‘ Espana’ 


The performance of Beethoven's Symphony, with chorus, 


ally 


received 
the 
is an excellent conductor, and the orches- 
The “‘ Ve- 
symphony would 
but the 


was as enthusiastic: 
Mr. Chevillard, 

Mr. Lamoureux, 
tra, 


as on previous occasions 


who wielded baton in the absence of 
was heard at its best. 
the 


being taken a shade slower, 


under his direction, 


nusberg” music and the allegro in 


perhaps have gained by 
execution throughout was irreproachable. 

After a relache during the holidays the popular concerts 
were resumed the last Sunday, orchestra 
with 
At the 


by Hector Berlioz, 


when the 
” (Vincent 


same 


gave ‘‘ Le Chant de la cloche d’Indy) cho- 
rus and solo and orchestra ; it was a grand success. 
Christ, 
This oratorio 

Salle Herz, December 10, 


was immediately well received by the public 


Colonne concerts L’Enfance de 


with chorus, soli and orchestra was given 
1854, and 


‘+, who were 


for the first time at the 


anxious to hear this composition, which is recognized to be 
one of the most original and greatest works of this cen- 
tury. 


The last Sunday concert program, given by the same 
orchestra, was as follows : 
ee ay Th Te Bi os dissin cvesivieccbacccctcctle .Schumann 
PAR ete TODO bck. csktiies 60:6 40's sc badimerev dn cnas Mendelssohn 


Faeev Weber 


Concertsttick for piano, by De pecker 
‘La Mer,” 
“Les Erinnyes ” 


poem by Eddy Levis, with 1 
Massenet 


‘ La Chevauchée des w. al they ries” Wagner 
and Schumann's beau- 


the 


As usual the theatre was crowded, 


tiful symphony was most enthusiastically received ; 


orchestra played admirably. 
At 


plus ultra” 


which has the ‘‘ ne 
the 


the concerts du ‘‘ Conservatoire,” 
of 
can be heard every 
The > 
Paris for acoustics ; 


orchestras, and where best works 
at 


800, 


very 
9 


Sunday 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 
is considered the best in 


has three 


hall, which seats only 
it is made entirely of wood, 
galleries, parquet and a stage seating an orchestra of ninety 
musicians, 


besides having the place for a chorus of 150 


voices or more, as the back of the stage, which is concave 
in shape, forms a sort of sounding board which can be re- 
moved in necessity ; there is also a permanent large organ. 
The only drawback of these concerts is that they are not 
open tothe general public, as this orchestra is only kept by 
a subscription list which was made at the début of this 
organization in 1828, and each subscription is most sacredly 
kept in each family ; is not 
attending a concert that his ticket can be disposed of at the 


box office for the sum of 15 frs. or more, according to the loca- 
tion. 


it is only when a subscriber 


The following program was given December 18 : 


Roméo et Juliette.......... PrasuhsrkideebEreysmkanes because Berlioz 
Solo by Mr. Auguez. 
Ne otic Liao eins i TSE Hs ihre Ca BER tie 0 ce FB Beethoven 
Mr. Marsick. 
Le Christ au Mont des Oliviers, Selections...............++. Beethoven 


The chorus and orchestra left nothing to be desired in the 
way of ensemble; they were perfectly en rapport. Mr: 


‘* Lawrence,” with a 


Auguez sang the part of the father, 
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linist, is an artist consommé, who played this difficult Beet- 


hoven concerto en main de maitre. 


His technic is marvelous, 


his bowing supple, and is performing the immense difficul- 


ties with an ease really remarkable ; 


one point which is oc- 


casionally defective and which is to be regretted, and which 
has not been unnoticed by the critics, is the justesse (true 
intonation) which is sometimes to be desired, besides the 


abuse of a vibrato perpetual and excessive. 





Last Sunday’s program was Beethoven’s Solemn Mass in 
D and Weber's overture ‘‘ Euryanthe.” Mr. Berthelier, the 
chef d’attaque of the first violins, played the ‘‘ Benedictus’ 
with such beautiful tone that his success was sincere and 
well deserved. 
| Next to the concerts artistiques of the “ ( onservatoire ” is 
the “* Société de Musique de Chambre moderne, given by 
Messrs. T. Philipp, one of the foremost French pianists ; 
H. Berthelier, one of the greatest violinist pupils of Massard 
and premier grand prix du conservatoire ; J. Loeb, ex- 
cellent ‘cellist, and V. Balbreck, a fine viola player. They 


Mr 
Carembat and Papin. 


they 


Mr 
As as organization 


also have the assistance of Delaborde, 


Mr. 


the best, and for 


Turban, it 


audience have 








the élite of the musical 


patrons of the capital. As time does not permit now, I will 
give you for the present the numbers of the two first con- 
| certs given lately and will go to more details in my next 
| ; ) 
| letter. 
Quatuor, op. 15, piano et cordes Cccok .G. Fs 
| Trio (1), op. 92, piano, violin « oloncelle (Ire audi- 
OUD, a ttnenn «baieds cedines C. Saint-S 
Sonate pape ot vi C. Frat 
), pour Qt ] Ir yn Glaz w 
v ariations (3), op. . 29, piano et 2 violoncelles (1re aud n).. F. Theriot 
Aria, pour alto et piano (Ire audition Emile Bernar 
Quintette (4), op. 0, piano et corde m { Lefebvre 





Miss Myrta French, of Chicago, who has been studying 








with Professor Sbriglia here in Paris for some time, has 
been engaged by Mr. Ferdinand Strakosch, manager of the 
Grand Theatre at Trieste, Italy. Miss French has a re- 
markably good soprano voice and will make her début this 
winter. C.iMSN: 








The Symphony Society Concert. 


Hall 
Ly 


at Music 


last Saturday evening, the usual rehearsal occurring the di 


York Symphony Society was given 
] 
previous. 

One’s opinion of Walter Damrosch’s musicianship is vastly 
of B 
beautiful music, 


augmented after hearing his interpretation rahm’s 


second symphony in D. This strong, about 


which hovers the wraith of Beethoven, pulsates with viril- 
ity, is cunning in workmanship, and by no means as badly 


Brahm’s enemies would have us believe 


t, the first 


orchestrated as 


in such 


In 


In point of strict fac movement is scored 


a manner as to perfectly set forth its musical content 


other words, the frame suits the picture. Nor does this 
symphony contain as much of that ‘‘ dark” muddy writing 
as, it must be confessed, clouds some of this erudite 
master’s works. This coda of the first allegro is full of 


brisk humor ; in fact, the whole movement has power, d 


nity, musical feeling and scholarship 





The second movement, the ahagié, was not so well read ; 


‘ "a bit interest, and was not so smoothly 


for example, the 
rhythm and old time flavor. 


it in 


played ; as, 


sagged’ 
its 


third movement with 


Haydn like Brahms excels in 
the reproduction of an archaic melody, whose naked sim- 
plicity he the 
This andantino was very well played, and Walter 


the 


covers with veil of modern contrapuntal 


device. 


Damrosch well deserved tribute him th 


paid by e 
audience. The last movement is charged with splendid 
humor and Beethovenish color. It was capitally given 


dante Spianato and E flat polonaise, by Chopin, with 


poser probably never wrote. Miss Castellano, of course, 
played the polonaise very brilliantly, and the young pianist 
to which she‘responded with a polonaise 
by Van Westerhout. This she 


received a recall, 


dedicated to her gave 


plenty of dash. 
Two numbers from Beethoven’s famous E flat septet, 0} 


op 


20, were played, the ever welcome adagio, old fashioned as 


it is, and the variations. 


The latter were beautifully played, particularly the third 


variation, with its humorous dialogue 'twixt the wood wind, 


and the wonderful fourth variation, with its mysterious 
horn solo in B flat minor. Anton Hekking, one of the best 
violoncello virtuosi in the country, played with exquisite 


Lalo’s D minor cello 


1arming in conception and 


taste and technic two numbers from 
] 


concerto, a fanciful intermezzo, cl 
orchestral coloring, and the finale with its short cantibile intro- 
duction, taking and changing rhythms and delightful swing. 
Hekking isa great master of his instrument and a genial 
The afternoon closed with an effective 





master altogether 
orchestral transcription by Walter Damrosch of the love scene 
in Act II. in Act III., 
‘ Tristan and Isolde.” It was particularly well played by 
Mr. Damrosch and his men. 

at the next concert, March 11. 


- 


and ‘ Tristan’s Death” from Wagner 


Paderewski will be the soloist 


Alfred Gruenfeld.—Mr. A. Gruenfeld will devote 


several months of the year to private instruction in Vienna, 





r. Marsick, the vio- 


surety and broadness of style 


rare. 


commencing April 15. 


Taffanel, | 


1S | 


N extremely enjoyable concert of the New| 


Miss Eugenia Castellano then played the G major An- | 
its | 
thin and flimsy orchestral accompaniment, which the com- | 


with 
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Chamber Music in Dayton, Ohio. 
































ISS ANDREWS, Mr. Marstellar and Mr. Gwissler 
gave their second concert of chamber music last night 
January 27, with the following program 
Sonata for piano and ‘cello, op. 18. Rubinste 
String quartet, op. 18, No. 1 Beethove 
Violin 
Romance Bruc 
Hungarian Dance. Brahms-]J oac ? 
Trio, Op. 6B. ..cevts. : Mendelssohn 
They were assisted in the quartet (of which the finale was 
omitted for some unexplained reason) by Miss Freeman and Mr. 
Walters, two of Mr. Marstellar’s pupils. The, quartet, parti 
irly the adagio, was, taken all in all, admirably played To be 
sure one felt a certain rigidity in the viola and second violin 
which will undoubte e overcome with more ex ‘ Mr 
Gwissler should assert ms¢ more The » was nearly 
ways too n subdued. On the ntrar Mr. Mars ur uld 
remember that t for nts inastring qua pecially 
Beethoven's quartets, a ly important. 71 pron 
| inen¢ f the first v n ably caused ul zz 
| leade s xiety to cle arly mark the acc t fort experienced 
members of the quartet. 
The Rubinstein sonata 1s not a very pleasing or original work, 
but Mr. Gwissler and Miss Andrews brought out what beauties 
| there are in it. Mr. Gwissler is not only a good ’cellist but at 
organist of commanding technic and understanding, and, abov 
all, a composer whom Dayton should be proud to possess. It is 
said t one of his quartets is to be played by a prominent or 
ation of Chi m 
M ss Andrews ince tod ler genuinely mt 
qualities and crisp, clean techni 1e | ly Mendelssohn 
trio. ibly the fle too sentimental, but the 
other movements wert 1 a fire and dash that wer: 
refreshing. Miss Andrews has reason to be proud of her work 
last night. Her accompaniments also were very artistically and 
discreetly played 
Mr. Marstellar played with fine tone and technic 1ough the 
good taste of picking at the strings in every little p: to see if 
ley are in tune, is at least questionable 
All three artists deserve great praise for their efforts t hte 
the gloom which generally pre in musical Dayton. Success 
attend their third and last concert on March 10 
Leavenworth, Kan., Gossip. 
sEAVENWORTH, January 18, 1893 
y & IE Whitney eon i Compe iny was greeted by 
ala i d e Friday evening, January 
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13 at ¢ ( ke y The 1 
sical event of the season was eagerly awaited by the music 
vers, for Mr. Mockridge has alw 1yS suc ceeded in giving satis- 
faction to his audiences. The company was new to us, 
exception of Miss Grace Almy, wl a short 
among us had made herself quite , as the flowers pre 
ented t her first solo testified. The company is t 
best M1 1as ever had. 
I yo oso, Mr. W tz, made a 
| favorabl ind re« ved t Slastic ap 
| plause, t with t a by Raff 
rendered with such t pathos and } ising as to make a new 
to picture of this always irming piece 
His second nu rzo Fantastique Bazzini—showed 
is fine ‘ I Another et e followed, which 
showed some fine r” playing, rmonics,” long, string 
bowing, &c. it was giver n amor by the artist. I have 
sinc learned it was a ceuse of his own whi has never 
been published and w is given Mr. Hoffman for pub 
catiol 
The quartet singing was very fine. We ar so little of that sort 
f music nowadays that it wasa treat to the audience. The} 
responded to anencore with ‘‘ Away Ou liking,” and made 
another t. Mr. Mockridge was voice and sang 
‘M . Lassin, with t xquisite accompani- 
men For encore he sang ‘' Tell Her I Love 
Her e eve was the duet from the 
‘ Miserere,” ‘‘ Il Trovator« with Miss Posta, the soprano, as 
‘ Leonora.” She vn sses a strong, clear, flexible voice, with 
great dramatic capi es, and in all of her work she showed the 
high degree of culture she has received Wyatt: pleased 
everyone with s deep bass voice of rich quality ‘ The Clang 
of the Forge” was well received, and he responded to an encor 
ith ‘* The Three Young Me Ware,” a humorous s¢ tion 
embracing the question Is marriage a failur an offset t 
The Three Old Maids of Les 
The ram embraced, besides those spoken Musical 
Dialogue,” Meyer-Helmund, sung by Miss Grace Almy and Mr. 
Wyatt; ‘‘D’Otello Fantasi Ernst, Mr. Winternitz; ‘‘ Jewel 
Song ‘Faust"), Gounod, Miss Posta, sung charmingly ; My 
Noble Knights” (‘*‘ Huguenots”), Meyerbeer, Miss Almy ; ‘* Spin 
ning Quartet’ (‘‘ Martl the quart rom ‘ Rigoletto,” 
by Verdi. This program was well chosen for the audience, who 
testified their approval cordially ; the encores were responded to 
in like manner, and when these artists come again on their re 
turn I predict that Chickering Hall will be filled to the uttermost 
They travel in their own special car. They gave a concert at the 
Soldiers’ Home in the afternoon E. R. Jones 
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A ConTRALTO’s CAREER. 

How many pounds of perfection are required to produced an ounce 
of impression ? 

ND how many tons of talent, toil, drudgery, 
A time, money, joy, sorrow, despair, rapture and years 
of life are needed to cause more than an indifferent ‘‘ Oh, yes; 
very good!” from a mass of people who have slept while 
the worker wept—none but the artist can know. 

Those who on Sunday furnish the pews of the church of 
St. Charles Borromeo in Brooklyn with comfortable bodies, 
good clothes and care-free minds, little dream how many 
times the activity of the average life is included in the stirring 
career of the little blonde lady, Mrs. Florenza d’Arona, who 
attracts their attention, thrills their senses and haunts their 
memories through the week by the tones of her well trained 
contralto voice in their organ loft. Many of them have never 
learned one song, earned $1, traveled a mile out of their 
own State, received a phrase of compliment from a stranger 
or felt a thrill of careerof triumph. So much the better for 
them 

That lady has libraries of music, sacred and secular, at 
tongue tip, and stored away in her well-tilled memory 
over three dozen operas, with all the burden of melody, 
harmony, word, cue, tone and dramatic action which the 
word ‘ répertoire”’ represents, besides a knowledge of their 
composition and intention, in itself an education. She has 
passed through the fiery furnace of physical and mental 
training necessary to such a possession, of the nature of 
which the uninitiated can have no conception or the modern 
pupil an idea, gained too at a time when teachers were rare, 
and none were pupils but those possessing qualities likely 
to pluck fame from the skies with which to crown the 
maestro’s brow—gifts to perceive, gifts to acquire, gifts to 
glorify thought, gifts to win; when the pupil instead of 
being coddled, coaxed and led to the very threshold of suc- 
cess, was flung crumbs of art knowledge to pick up, peck 
at, or miss, according to ability, under a standard of culture 
that demanded a year for a song, a season for a gesture and an 
unblemished record for reliability of execution; in a country, 
too, where music was a religion and art a science, and 
guardians of its truth all about with crucial 
glances detecting tendency and recording success or failure 
regardless of the doom of the one who dared so much as 
‘** look towards the ark” without possession of the feu sacré. 

Yet she won her measure of fame, was pelted by the bon- 
bons of princes, received courtesies from royalty, had her 
carriage drawn by ‘the people,” had admirers amongst 
‘*the unknown,” had friends, toadies, and no doubt the 
thorns of success—enemies—amongst her acquaintances, 


stationed 


” 


and—wonder of all—became rich ! 

Daughter of a noted pianist, Elizabeth d’Graneley, hered- 
ity cut the mechanical teeth for the artist, who as a child 
had many of the musical qualities for which others strive 
for years. Commencing to sing at five, her mother carried 
her studies to the very threshold of the one and only Lamp- 
erti, where for many years the young girl was an earnest 
student of his methods and accompanist for his pupils. To 
be ‘‘an earnest pupil of a Lamperti” reads like a very 
simple thing, but means something quite different. Besides 
vocal training and the study of 12 operas, she had at this 
time the experience of hearing and playing for all sorts and 
conditions of voices, even those of the men and boys of the 
Papal choir then under his direction, and best of all, of 
witnessing his adaptation of his methods to these various 
vocal conditions. She was frequently intrusted with in- 
struction of his pupils unaided by him. 

Her bright intelligence even at this time did not fail to 
note how hampered in the instruction of the foreign voice 
the master was through his lack of knowledge of the effect 
of their language upon tone, and the consequent failure to 
do for them what he might have done with a perfect under- 
standing of linguistic defects. Many of our letters cannot 
be sounded without a closing of the glottis, by him attrib- 
uted to vocal defect, which he made little or no effort to 
cure, thinking it hopeless. 

Leaving ‘‘the schoolroom,” her first church position was 
in the organ loft of Mr. Henry Ward Beecher with Thursby, 
Zundel, Rockwood and Camp, and she later received $1,000 
in Dr. Tyng's church, where Mr. S. P. Warren was organist, 
and Agnes Huntington, Ray Samuels and others now 
prominent in musical fields sang. Mr. Warren’s encourage- 
ment at this time will never be forgotten. She then sang 


with the Philharmonics at $150 a night, at the Wehli mati- 


nées at Booth’s Theatre, where her reputation as a ballad 
singer was added to that of dramatic artist, and English 
opera was entered with Clara Louise Kellogg at Boston,after 
which she returned to Paris and Delle Seide. 

Up to this time her vocal cross had been lack of flexi- 
bility. Lamperti, who believed in nature and nature only, 
had assured her it was not for her. From a stairs lead- 
ing to a noted studio in Paris she one day heard misses 
and untrained girls excelling in tone volubility through 
the use of certain scale and arpeggio forms, of which she 
had been in ignorance. Copying them by ear on paper 
she studied them with such earnestness that she was later 
accused by one of the pupils of having taken them bodily 
from her book. Proving both innocence and talent by 
transferring in like manner an original etude of great diffi- 
culty played by the teacher Pauline Virado, the latter took 
charge of her voice and, became not only instructor but 
friend and benefactor. From her the desired flexibility was 
attained, and the student learned besides the useful lesson, 
that while nature is a beautiful mistress, art is an invalu- 
able handmaid. Nature may waver, art is reliable; nature 
is quick and delightful, art slow and steady, and per- 
sistent and judicious practice may produce results in many 
lines rivaling nature in perfection. 

After three more years with Lamperti the operatic début 
was made in Foggia on the Adriatic Sea, in ‘‘ Faust.” Here, 
thoroughly equipped and solidly trained as she was, she 
was regarded as ‘‘ an amateur.” 

In the Latin countries the church and the opera house 
stand side by side, and the town containing them is the 
Mecca of the State for the season. From far and near 
people come to worship. The opera is there an established 
institution, giving the same compositions night after night, 
month after month, till the music, all of the high legitimate 
standard, is learned by heart, by both audience and the 
singers, who have as many as fourteen piano rehearsals 
and six orchestra rehearsals in preparation for a perform- 
ance, a school from which the dullest cannot emerge 
ignorant. 

The plot of musical activity thickened for the singer after 
this. Successes were made at Monza, where stands the 
king’s palace, in Barletta, Naples, Venice, all the time 
under the crucial surveillance of the opera glasses of the 
Milan authorities. 

Perhaps the crisis of her life was when called to fill in 
‘* Trovatore,” at a few hours’ notice the réle sung by the 
famous Guidotti, with Le Testa as tenor. Rising above an 
agony of fear and nervousness, she leaped into the rose col- 
ored light of artistic conception and its fervor, and capped 
the climax by taking a high B in a favorite number, instead 
of the customary low B of the Guidotti. The effect was 
electrical ; Guidotti resigned the part ; Milan nodded ap- 
proval ; the goal of first triumph was won, and ‘‘ D’Arona’s 
fortune was made.” 

In these countries, too, the ‘critic’ may not make or 
mar the life of an aspirant for fame. She is not obliged to 
lie awake all night to learn her fate from an ignorant pen 
in a morning paper. There the critic is simply a reporter, 
who tells the world through the paper what the public 
thinks of the merit of the performer. So she reads her fate 
from the footlights. 

She next sang at the American church in Paris, mean- 
while studying dancing three times a week at 15 francs a 
lesson, and finally reached the head centre, Milan, where 
she scored distinctive success. The circle was now for a 
less ambitious woman complete. Papers at home and 
abroad rang with praises of the D’Arona; Michelet, Lamperti, 
and Sangiovanni indorsed her. At Monza she received a 
beautiful set of corals from the king, pillows of flowers 
from Queen Margherita, ribbons, silks and sashes sufficient 
for dower for her young daughter ; in Vienna, dainty bric- 
a-brac and Venetian glass, one exquisite tribute in Venetian 
glass bearing a wreath of laurel leaves joined by the na- 
tional colors and surmounted by the lions of St. Mark encir- 
cling an especially tender inscription, wherein she is praised 
not only for ‘‘ vocal treasures” but for ‘‘ the tender pathos 
of heart whence they derive their glorious beauty,” 

Thence back to Paris, singing at the Salle Eradi, at the 
Salle Hertz in Germany, and at Covent Garden in London ; 
then to this country, playing twelve standard operas with 
Mapleson through the States and Canada, singing in the 
Symphony concerts under Damrosch pére, making a trip 
described as ‘‘ the most glorious of. all” through Mexico and 
the West Indies, where doves, bijouterie and lovers fluttered 
about the footlights ; in the Symphony concerts with Feld- 
mann in Boston ; at the Peabody concerts in Baltimore, in 
Dr. Parkhurst’s church at a high salary, and lastly at Albert 
Hall in London, where for family reasons public life was 
abandoned. The prima donna retired to New York, bought 
the fine home where she now resides, 124 East Forty-fourth 
street, and settled upon the art of imparting that which she 
has so thoroughly and laboriously gained—an art to which 
she now devotes her whole life. 

Teaching is with her not a compulsory end, but a passion. 
She has the special gift of imparting, backed up by rare ex- 
perience in that direction. While traveling in opera she 
had under her constant tuition understudies and members 
of chorus, who were allotted parts at every available oppor- 





tunity, and many of the pupils have become famous them- 





selves. Miss Minnie Howell, known abroad; Miss Ida 
Kline and Miss Lulu Kline and Miss S. Christine MacCall 
are satellites who have received all or part of their musical 
light from Mrs. d’Arona. An intelligent and forceful writer, 
she is doing much for music by her pen. Long life and 
prosperity to the faithful artist! Fannie EpGar Tuomas. 


Vienna Letter. 
VIENNA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
IX Schwarzspanierstrasse 15, - 
January 17, 1893. ' 
HE great musical event last week was the 
‘* Premiére ” of ‘‘ I Rantzau,” by Mascagni, an event 
which had been looked forward to with more than the usual 
amount of interest generally attached to a “ first night ” at 
the Imperial Opera. I may as well say at the outset that 
the opera proved rather a disappointment, especially as such 
glowing accounts had been reported from the various cities 
in Italy where this new work had been performed. Tech- 
nically Mascagni has in his latest opera considerably im- 
proved, but there are too many repetitions of former ideas 
and motives which we find in ‘‘ Cavalleria " and ‘‘ L’Amico 
Fritz.” 

The general impression one gets after hearing the opera 
is that the composer has been too much in a hurry and 
too anxious to get the work off his hands. 

Of course there is the inevitable ‘‘ intermezzo’ 
third act, which is decidedly inferior to the one in ‘‘ L’Ami- 
co Fritz,” not to mention the ‘‘ intermezzo ” in ‘* Cavalleria.” 
The first act was very coldly received. The second was 
saved by the inimitable performance of Josef Ritter, the 
finest baritone of the opera. 

The performance itself was magnificent, and the artists 
contributing to the success, such as it was, were: Miss 
Renard, Messrs. Schrédter, Ritter and Reichenberg. As 
the opera only takes a little over two hours to be performed, 
Verdi's ballet, ‘‘ The Four Seasons,” from his opera, ‘ Sicil- 
ian Vespers,” was given to fill up the bill. 

Miss Adelina Herms, a mezzo soprano from Berlin, gave 
the first of a series of recitals on Tuesday evening, January 
10, on which occasion she was assisted by Mrs. Neusser 
(violinist), Miss Clotilde von Brunswick (pianist) and Robert 
The program presented was : 


after the 


Gound (accompanist). 
Sonata, A major. op. 12, No. 2, for piano and violin .. Beethoven 
0 Ee ree 
Das Wirthshaus............. 
Der Tod und das Madchen 
Barcarole. 

Walzer...... sis Ve 
Gnomenreigen...... 
Wonne der Wehmuth.. 

Aus den éstlichen Rosen. . sheen ; 
Aria from “ The Pilgrims of Mecca” bins pet édasecnae Gluck 
.. Saint-Saéns 


...+.. Schubert 


.. Godard 
.Reinhold 
rae ee Liszt 
. Beethoven 
Schumann 


Introduction and rondo for violin.. 
Ein Wanderer..... 

Der Neberlaufer.. 

y: | pee 

Staéudchen...... .. 

Miss Herms isa great artist and possesses a voice of 
beautiful quality, which she has under thorough control. 
With the exception of the accompanist, the less said of the 
assisting artists the better. Miss Herms gives another 
song recital on Wednesday, January 18, when she will sing 
songs by Schubert, Rubinstein, Taubert, Franz, Tschai- 
kowski, Gounod and Brahms. Miss Mandlick, the pianist, 
and Mr. Luigi Kunits, violinist, will also appear. Both 
these concerts are arranged by Alexander Rosé, who is fast 
coming to the front as a very able aud clever manager of 
entertainments. 

On Wednesday evening, January 11, Miss Ella Kerndl, 
a very talented and promising young pianist of prepossess- 
ing appearance, gave an “ International Musical Soirée,” as 
it was styled on the programme, to the success of which 
Messrs. Hans Krenzinger (violinist) and Anton Gschépf 
(cellist) largely contributed. The program on this occa- 
sion was as follows : 


.Brahms 


Sonata for piano and Violin. ...... 0.6.6.6 cece cece eee ee eeeeeeeeee Godard 
Ballade in form of variations on a Norwegian nelody, for 

DUAR. ance speivcncorcccosecsoevesrecessseevecsecoeese ssenperecvegs Grieg 
PG tirccnds tdesvcatsncgevsiedcisocecventsceséscse E. A. McDowell 
ID 6 o.5bc v5 oh bos ccnsttetngedeccicnetovees .... Sinding 
TOON ascii vin edd is cw scocssaieess vosscesevdecsscereceve Amadei 
in .cocicdhis bb oncetsccesdndenseresctvcncssucecbsonsoener cs Smetana 
Chevanchée, nocturne au bois, for piano.............ccceeeeeeee Schytté 
Pastoral sonata, for piano and 'cello,.............06ceeeeee Hans Huber 


With the exception of the Grieg ballade, all compositions 
on the program were performed for the first time in Vienna. 
It was a most interesting concert, and McDowell’s Pre- 
ludium was enthusiastically received. Miss Kerndl pos- 
sesses a most finished technic, a beautiful touch and plays 
with true artistic feeling and expression. 

Jean Lasalle, the great baritone from the Grand Opera in 
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Paris, drew one of the most fashionable and crowded 
audiences of the season. The concert, under Mr. Ignaz 
Kugel’s able management, proved a great success and 
gave Miss Bianca Panteo, a violinist hardly out of her teens, 
an opportunity of displaying her exceptional gifts and her 
masterly command of the violin. The program was: 


Aria from “L’Etoile du Nord "........ccccccccereceeceeceees Meyerbeer 
Mr. Lassalle. 

fr STE ee ee TTI Ee ot Aer 2 Ty OE Pee I. de Coutin 

OGIGOD, 000 c nen 4000s char Ob ecndeubiasts pate Véshenedtndesces Sarasate 

RCRD <cdpssc cries stances Sissiecevlgacbinteh ds pcad¥echcnmeaweius Salomon 

Fae ne 9 5 ok 0000 ac8d ions ecpacdedadegnes bade Cednbe'ss 64nd: heeeeee 
Mr. Lassalle. 

I EP IN oc ccecncccvescesérceingecs’ aaeibaeteeessammeasen Chopin 
wi free Sadioha .. Henselt 
Miss Bibl. 

Aria, “ Belagerung von Corinth”’................... ... Rossini 


Mr. Lassalle 


Legende...........} .. Wieniawski 
“ Sielanka”’...... ) 
“ a > a’’ 

Pr ers Bie lek! caseotel Se. Re ete ee Iradier 


**Habanera "’.. 

Mr. Lassalle 
“Le Rossignol”’... . Liszt 
Etude, G flat major 


Aria, ‘* Maskenball”’. 


.Chopin 
Verdi 


Although suffering from a cold, Lassalle went through 
the program successfully and created a furore. Mr. George 
Kugel played the accompaniments carefully and artistically. 

The third of the Winkler Quartet concerts came off on 
Friday evening, January 13, with the following program 
Quartet, C major cccccccesces. MOZaIt 
Piano quintet, F minor, op. 4 
Quartet, F major, op. 135. 


EEC TT CRCET PLO LETT TET TT Brahms 


.++... Beethoven 


Mr. Hugo Reinhold, as usual, presided at the piano, and 
gave valuable assistance in the Brahms’ quintet. 

The fourth Philharmonic concert, on Sunday, January 15, 
introduced Miss Ilona Eibenschiitz, a pupil of Clara Schu- 
mann, to a Viennese audience. The program was : 

. Richard Strauss 
. Schumann 
.. Beethoven 


** Death and Glorification ” 
Piano concerto in A minor 
Symphony, D major, No. 2....... 


(first performance)... 


Strauss’ latest composition was superbly played and well 
received. Like all works for orchestra by this gifted com- 
poser, it is magnificently scored and full of rich tone color- 
ing. Miss Eibenschiitz, a very fine pianist of the romantic 
school, gave a finished and brilliant performance, for which 
she times Géausbacher, 
vocal teacher at the Conservatory, and a most successful in- 


was several recalled. Professor 
structor, has some very promising pupils, among whom 
Mr. Josef Emil Donauer takes a prominent place. This 
gentleman possesses atenor voice of unusual sweetness, 
and combines good quality with power. 

I accompany him twice a week in his répertoire, which he 
is getting up and which consists of the following operas: 
‘* Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘‘ Romeo and Juliette,” ‘‘ Faust,” 
‘‘ Nachtlager von Granada,” ‘‘Tannhduser” and ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin.” Mr. Donauer is very anxious to revisit the United 
States, having been there about two years ago. Alexander 
Rosé has published a set of valses, composed by the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand of Austria, which have been so popular as 
to necessitate a second edition in the space of a few months. 
Mr. Rosé has had a presentation copy, mounted on white 
satin, printed, and will present it to the Archduke some day 
this week. 

In honor of the marriage of the daughter of Archduke 
Charles Louis, there will be ‘‘ ThéAtre paré” at the Opera 
on Wednesday, January 18, when ‘‘ I Rantzau” and a new 
ballet called ‘‘A Bosnian Wedding” An 
occasion like this is really worth seeing, as all the members 
of the Court are present in full gala dress, which is a very 
picturesque and grand variety of Austrian and Hungarian 
costumes, while the rest of the audience, of course, appear 


will be given. 


in full evening dress. 

The first concert given by the Vienna Conservatory of 
Music, at which only pupils of this institution appeared, 
took place Monday evening, January 16, and as it may in- 
terest some of the readers of Tue MusicaL Courter I quote 
the program : 
Overture, “ Tannhiéuser”’......  teckesweeuste Wagner 


Romance and Finale, piano concerto, E minor...........+.0.++- Chopin 
Aria from “ Blijah”’......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecceess Mendelssohn 
a as 5 on tcdinak ot vneeae (0+ ko Kexsensqecsevess Moszkowski 
Violin concerto, first movement.........ccccccssercscccees Mendelssohn 
“ Weine Lich “ist erin,” “Licbostret ”’. oo... cccccccctccsccceces Brahms 
Pee a, BOE GOia iii 6:0 0 0 Uti o FV es aes «Van coquees cavceaues Bach 
ER APOE TD Fado éiebws i cee edb eects dbbecdh ec cdecchounbes Thomas 
Pe Ts BI oo kdbta in cccsnctaciscesiecsccicgse Liszt 


The concert, which was under the direction of Prof. Josef 
Hellmesberger, Jr., was in every respect a great success, 
and reflects great credit upon the Conservatory of Vienna. 

Rupo.F Kine. 


Flavie van den Hende.—Miss Flavie van den Hende 
recently played at Rochester and Buffalo, at the latter place 
with the Vocal Society. In both places she was the recipient 
of many pleasant criticisms from the press. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra.—The next concert takes 
place to-morrow evening at Chickering Hall. The program 
will be as follows: Overture to ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman,” 
the third concerto of Davidoff for the ’cello, Mendelssohn's 
‘‘TItalian” symphony, Liszt’s ‘‘ Mephisto” waltz and the 








HAT’S the matter with Dr. Carl E. Martin? 

He’s all right! There are still a few people in 
churches who know a good singer when they hear him and 
appreciate a gentleman when they meet one. The doctor 
is justified in feeling happy. It is no secret that he is to 
receive the same salary at St. Thomas’ that was paid him 
at Grace Church. His voice will blend finely with Mrs. 
Marie Gramm’s and Miss Emily Winant’s. The tenor, 
Benjamin E. Harwood, has been in the choir only a short 
time, but his voice is much admired, and he has already 
made many warm friends in the church. Mr. Harwood has 
recently joined the Musurgia, where his singing is highly 
appreciated. Dr. Martin’s vocal trial for the position at St. 
Thomas’, for which he was the only candidate, was a very 
peculiar one. There was no music committee, the only lis- 
tener being the rector, Rev. John W. Brown, D. D., and the 
organist and choirmaster, George William Warren. No, 
strictly speaking, these were not the only listeners, for a 
few Gotham gossips had quietly strolled in ‘‘ quite unbe- 
knownst” and secreted themselves in a corner. Mr.Warren 
said that if he played Dr. Martin’s accompaniment he could 
not judge so well of his singing, so the great basso sang an 
entire selection without accompaniment—a most severe task 
to undertake—and ended on the same pitch with which he 
started. The two officials were delighted, and booked him 
on the spot, while the gossips silently stole away and spread 
the news as fast as possible. All this happened last 
Wednesday and, as gossip travels on the lightning express, 
most of the church choir singers of New York knew all 
about Dr. Martin’s good fortune by the next day, so there 
was no occasion for THe Musicat Courter to issue an extra. 
Yes, Martin If you don’t believe it consult 
Webster's Unabridged. He isa bird of the swallow kind, 
and is known in birdology as the Hirundo urbica. As a 
singer he is likewise a martinet, which fact is greatly to his 
Good luck, doctor, in your new position! They 


is a bird! 


credit. 
couldn't have made a better choice. 

Another good man is settled for the coming church-choir 
year. I refer to S. Fischer Miller, at present the tenor of 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, Dr. Thompson's. 
Mr. Miller will succeed Rieger at the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church when the latter goes to Dr. Paxton’s. He has not 
lived long in New York, but made a fine reputation as a 
singer while residing in Chicago. He is the new first tenor 
of the Schumann Male Quartet, and a valued member of the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club. Mr. Miller is man of unusual 
build for a tenor, being six feet tall and having an enor- 
He is considered very fine looking, and the 


a 


mous chest. 
young ladies who hear him sing are always disappointed at 
learning that he is married. He occupies a position of re- 
sponsibility in the iron house of J. B. & J. M. Cornell, 
where his business ability is recognized and appreciated. 
Just now he is brushing up his larynx under the skillful 
direction of Professor Tamaro. 

There is still more choir news. Miss Laura H. Graves, 
who has diligently pursued her studies for a long time with 
Frederic E. Bristol, has been engaged as solo contralto 
at the Church of the Covenant to succeed Miss Katharine 
Fleming. The quartet at this church will therefore be 
Miss Blanche Taylor, Miss Graves, Albert Lester King and 
Dr. Carl E. Dufft, andit will be difficult to find a better 
quartet in this city. Miss Graves, who has not sung in 
public to any extent heretofore, is said to possess a 
phenomenal voice. 

Sumner Salter’s choir has a soprano at last in the person 
of Mrs. Winfield Scott, who I am told is a singer far above 
the average. Sumner will have a much easier time in 
drilling his choir than he had in selecting it. 

Miss Amy Ward Murray, soprano, and Miss Charlotte 
Nicolai, contralto, the latter now of Baltimore, have been 
engaged for Chautauqua for next August. They are good 
singers and attractive ladies. 

P. A. Schnecker, otherwise known as Peter the Great, 
couldn’t stop writing music if he tried ; and there is no rea- 
son why he should stop, for his music is popular and meets 
with a large sale. He has just finished an elaborate Easter 
anthem, ‘‘ Christ Our Passover,” a beautiful setting of 
‘Just as I Am,” for alto solo and quartet, and two dainty 
hymns, ‘‘ Lord, Dismiss Us” and ‘‘ Lo, the Day of Rest De- 
clineth.” Peter’s pen is brimful of talent; and I use the 
word brimful advisedly, for pens really have brims. 

We have a new musical organization—the New York 
Ideals. The personnel is as follows: Miss Marcelina Gon- 


Elliott, tenor ; Dr. Carl E. Dufft, bass ; W. Ward Stephens, 


pianist, and Louis R. Dressler, accompanist. This most 
excellent combination will appear to-morrow evening in 
Paterson, N. J., assisted by Miss Maud Powell, the emi- 
nent violinist. A feature of the program will be Gotts- 
chalk’s arrangement of the overture to ‘‘ William Tell,” for 
two pianos, which will be played by Messrs. Stephens and 
Dressler. 

Francis Fischer Powers gave one of his delightful mu- 
sicals last Saturday afternoon at his studio. He was ably 
reinforced by Miss Lillian Kent, Mrs. Ruth Minton Cronk- 
hite, Miss Grace Gregory, Miss Isabel MacCall, Barend von 
Gerbig, Mrs. Frederick C. Griffiths, Carl Venth and Gerrit 
Smith. Mr. Powers is socially a charming host, and vocally 
| a host in himself ; but the other artists who participated all 
added to the enjoyment of the occasion. 

Thetwenty-third private meeting of the Manuscript Society 
last Thursday evening at Mason & Hamlin’s brought out the 
Russell King Miller, fantasie for violin 
Paul Ambrose, 


following works : 
and piano, Carl Venth and Mr. Miller ; 
songs, ‘‘ A Lament ” and ‘“‘ Longing,” Miss Fielding Roselle, 
Kunz-Venth, piano solos; Barcarolle, 
‘* Remembrance ” ‘‘Lilalith Waltz,” Mrs. Venth; J 
Emory Shaw, of Richmond, Va., songs, ‘‘ Loved and Lost ” 
‘* The Looked Down,” Miss Kompff, 
Beer and cheese followed the music as usual. 


contralto; Lydia 


and 
and Stars Lillian 
soprano. 

Harry Pepper will hold his third annual musical reception 
this evening at his studio, and everybody who goes is sure 
of a goodtime. Harry will give the entire suite of songs en- 
titled ‘‘ Biondina,” by Gounod, the words being those of the 
Italian poet Zaffria. 

As if we hadn’t enough male quartets for the home 
market the celebrated Schubert Quartet, of Chicago, 
pounced upon us last Friday evening at the hall of the 
Y. M.C. A. Well, they can sing, and although New York 
can improve upon the individual voices, she can likewise 
afford to learn a lesson or two from these four gentlemen in 
the matter of precision and the ensemble effects, which come 
only with long and faithful practice. Miss Bertha L. Clark, 
a ’cute and fascinating violinist, who travels with the organi- 
zation, has conquered the difficulties of her favorite instru- 
ment, and shows an artistic temperament of a high order. 
Here are the quartet’s neighboring dates: February 1, 
Orange; 2, Peekskill: 3, New York; 4, Patchogue; 6, 
Riverhead, L. I.; 7, Newark; 8, Brooklyn; 9, Bridgeton, 
Nt 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 
theorist, lecturer and good fellow, is fortunate in the pros- 
pect of again having Miss Charlotte Walker as soprano of 
his choir at Dr. Storrs’ church. For the past two years Miss 
Walker has been doing Great Britain in grand opera and 
oratorio under Harris’ management. Before this European 
experience she had sung with Shelley four years : one year 
at the Church of the Holy Spirit, New York, and three at 
Dr. Storrs’. 
pranos, and her reception abroad was an uninterrupted 
Mr. Shelley has recently completed a 
‘* Vexilla Regis,” for 
soprano and bass solos, chorus, orchestra and organ. It 
was written for Richard Henry Warren and his Church 
Choral Society, who will produce it at their second concert 


composer, conductor, organist, 


She is certainly one of our most capable so- 


series of successes. 
grand and ambitious work, entitled 


next season, 1895-4. 

Mr. Warren has examined the score carefully; and pro-* 
nounces it a magnificent work in every particular, replete 
with beautiful themes that are cleverly developed, rich in 
religious fervor and eminently appropriate for ecclesiastical 
performance. This work, all by itself, is of sufficient merit 
to place the name of Harry Rowe Shelley among the 
lamentably few really great American composers of the 
past and present. Inthe near future, say before the year 
1925, it seems certain that this land of ours will bring forth 
a hundred or more composers who will rank with Buck, 
MacDowell, Parker, Shelley, Foote, Chadwick, and a few 
others ; if, indeed, they do not far outstrip some of these 
respected and honored gentlemen. No; 
for the coming years. ‘This nation is still very young ; and, 
though we beat the world to-day in money making, we are 
a little backward in the arts. 
Miss Maud Powell and Franz Rummel played last Friday 


we have no fear 


Give us time, please ! 
evening at a reception given by Miss Callender and Miss 
De Forest in Seventy-second street. Verily, some of our 
rich people know what’s good, and appreciate art. 
Died.—Januschowsky Neuendorf Behrens Hammerstein, 
an English child of great promise, after a painful illness of 
two weeks, aged sixteen days, three hours and forty-seven 
minutes. Friends are respectfully invited to attend the 
funeral services most any day this week from her late resi- 
dence in West Thirty-fourth street. Interment at Salt 
River. Funeral private. Please Rome (N. 
Y.), Hanover (Penn.) and Paris (Ky.) papers please copy. 
Let her R. I. P. 

By some unaccountable error the Vaudeville Club adver- 
tised that the Mendelssohn Glee Club would sing at its last 
The readers of the adver- 
‘Poor Mendels- 


omit flowers. 


Sunday night’s sacred (?) concert. 
tisement beat upon their breasts, saying 
The Mendelssohn executive 


» 


sohn boys, has it come this ! 
committee lost no time in holding a meeting, somewhat of 
an indignation character, the result of which was that an 





zalez, soprano ; Miss Jeannie Lyman, contralto; Fred. W. 





vorspiel to ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” 





advertisement appeared in the musical columns of the next 
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counteracting that of tl 
that the Mendelssohn Glee Club gentle- 
nen neve g except privately and in their own club 
ho 

l rth iv star at a charming musical last 
| u\ t Mi Bayne's, on Riverside avenue, was 
Mi Gera e Morwat the violinist She was accom 
nic 0 R. Dre é Frank Lincoln made the 
I H imandolin ore 1estra played behind a banl 

| i 
I Eva Greene, the popular tenor, is singing a 
‘ Half Dreams by Leslie Gordon, with which 


He has re- 
Lineff’s Russian Choir, 
Lotos Club 
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Arpeggios. 
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Miss Grace Teets was more 
The characteristic white 


ful, intelligent looking girl. 


elaborate but equally becoming. 


he Vaudeville | lace falls and huge sash was much admired. She is a grace- 


mull and feather ruche of Miss Underhill was the trimmest 


and most simple of any. 
set colored silk ; 


The calle 


complexion alla tint of 


altered 


Miss Way looked brilliant in sun- 
she has the most beautiful brow, eyes and 
Miss Hattie Diamant never 
through the execution of her most difficult number. 


Miss Smyth's feet were specially trim. Miss Edith Moss, an 


extremely pretty, classic featured girl, wore écru princesse 
over lace guimpe and sleeves. 


t} 


same good will and pleasure at success that she could have 
wished for herself. Indeed, this sympathy and good feeling 
was noticeable in the whole class. Dancing closed the per- 
ormance 

| Two more new and interesting contraltos. Mr. Bjorksten 


| is enjoying the teaching of Miss Jennie Flower, who is 


being hed 


as soloist, oratorio, concert and church singer. 


n excellent 


it reader, she has admirable leader quali- 


















































Every musical shade from 
e platform was reflected on her face, which expressed the 


| day, January 30, the proceeds of which are to be devoted 


| singing societies, ‘ 





The Heckle Concert.—Miss Emma Heckle’'s annual con- 
cert took place at Steinway Hall Friday evening of last 
week, when the following program was presented 
.Ries 


Romance “ae 
Allegretto bvta Woycke 
Mr. Victor Woycke 
“ Elsa’s Dream Wagner 


Miss Emma Heckle 


herzo, C sharp minor Chopin 
José Vianna da Motta 
Cavatine, * .. Gounod 
Edward Xavier-Rolcker 
Concerto Romantique .Goddard 


Adagio non troppo 





Canzonetta 
Victor Woyck« 
“The Young Nur Schubert 
Miss Emma Heckk 
Chants du Rhir Bizes 
L’Aurore 
Le Départ 
Le Retour 
José Vi 
May Nig Brahms 
‘A er Wa Kleffel 


Edward Xa r-Rolcker 


M 
Violin ob 


ss Emma Heckle 
igato, Mr. Woycke 


Miss 


voice, and 


A large audience was in attendance and gave 


Heckle a hearty reception ,; 
gave her numbers with a finish and depth ef expression that 
Mr. Da Motta, ll 


she was in excellent 


were admirable. who made his farewell 


appearance, divided with Miss Heckle the honors of the 
evening, playing his selections with a brilliancy, verve and 


g, 
artistic feeling that won for him some of the warmest ap- 
plause of the evening. Mr. Edward Xavier-Rolcker, tenor, 
and Victor Woycke, violin, are competent artists and gave 
acceptable performances. 

German 


Ww 


leading 


The 


‘* Liederkrans,” 


German Charity Concert. two 


Arion” and gave a 


| most interesting concert at Carnegie ’s Music Hall on Mon- 


} 
to the German Hospital of this Tt 
Mrs. Gerlach, Messrs. Johannes Wolff, Josef Hollman and 


city. 1e soloists were 


| G. Holm, and the symphony orchestra played several com 


a itd ; senhasiiie nai Wiis altho on™ ” | ties and good musical insight, and would make a valuable 
; : , ‘ , | addition to some loft Mr. Meyer is teaching Miss 
de ; : #4 foe my 2 som, J nee Pulitz, from Troy, who has a very sweet quality of voice and 
| va ( ) ( l n ‘ : 7 
: eet ‘] icin ss. Sa s bright and intelligent 
istre atid SS tas , the In the last generation pupils did much for their teachers ; 
CDAER RSIS: sh dail’ now teachers do much for their pupils 
; Ah ile i q Miss Fleming too leaves the Church of the Covenant. 
: Met as ne : d = | That choir was just getting into condition to sing well 
Ref I 4 rel I t ent t et 
’ M \ ‘ nS ‘ | 
anhood, too t System Steno Phonetic. 
‘ { ‘ Ve { nt la ‘ kdit rs VWust al Courier : 
Mrs. Chapman ai he | THESE classes are really creating great inter- 
: t x oised, tact T est and I was literally astonished 
= ¥ , 2 in art | lately « s room where the classes form | 
“— t , : tt t “| every Thurs 1786 Broadway, to see a num- 
. est oy ne er Oo oct lly deeply interested in the 
ate ng a . cut ‘ , demonstrati sple 1did teacher, if I may use 
Ute to ! this ecting such an unpretentious young woman, 
mn to t . ‘ odest one, as Miss May Florence Smith. She 
t ely pretty, tastetul a s so well spoken and so cultured, and carries you right 
the gest KINg OSU! along ect (o 1 fact, on any subject 
Ne Yi n : ciel Dea Sa 1 celebrate nger who began in November and 
. . . é . t ent tl ign ti ) $ i veeks ‘T read of ‘a 
ar t er interest I army ioral class’ forming fo eading t long ago, and | 
; she is t y t choral classes that I had joined and the 
, et tistic face a COmnesy . vaste of tin t cost m« How I allowed 1 ear to be 
Hor pa ‘ mien = | flatter und my ‘ sical understanding dulled and 
‘ nor ea rec | dwarf following these pretty thir would such 
; ' ea Fre ; e, her petite a wceful | 1 cl gain if they would just settle into six weeks’ work 
\ , cet 0 the death Of a)] ot thy tem steno phonetic with the ilar forty 
_ W . renned a t to a ‘ ractice daily, without notes, without a piano, 
: ‘ . : " : ar greatest gil invthing to mystify or clog or annoy, and launch 
She ere a ent sat t vht open field of inte it work What 
An nestic disposition a to it vexat 0 they not sav The system, 
a, and few knowing it name 10, is most wight by mail, although you may 
le I t. A musi ‘ crest ot kn here is the little manual and the regular 
{co t il es along, and entire directions 
M n her te perfec- || \n intelligent baby might understand the book. How 
ey ood, a little host in herself, abk my cl d derstandingly the author has 
. ss ) vith ¢ eil-possession | writte t t as she talk I asked an awfully pretty girl 
aint itt Er e” of light | the other « vho breaks everybody's heart when she sings) 
©, @ ‘ ose at her corsage mut for he 1 d-| f she ould ex the phonetics to me as they first im- 
_ t ne ght pass ! " cture | pressed ner ‘Do vou suppose | remember one 
ppec o oF the tall n her fathe clegant | about t funny little signs she said ‘Give mea 
» Ss ng! for Its own sake piece of c and I'll show you how I can read—but bother 
Hi our of high school age already the | thy gns! Why, you don’t think of them after six or 
. r of a complete knowledge of the m trace eight we They are a discipline that everyone ought to 
ha ined from the bottom round of the ladde know about. however f onlv a commo ndness to the 
ouse of J. B. & J. M. Cornell, where he now has a | musical wo I think,’ she added And the transposing is 
" ‘ tistic positio He i ithlete and so mpl you know transposing is readiny—and it is 
~~ nteliget on sport or business for | usually thought so difficul ought to study the 
n = ee Cant a one vapid or irrelevant | phonetic Little girls ei years transpose as 
tence. He proud of his father and of the work he} eg is adults, and it is thing in the world, | 
—_ Ss . { has no desire for a u life for | and they pipe away like litt y the time they are 
maou oung ladies reading indelibly impressed, and singing 
Phe ; ; the pupils of Mrs. Ogden B. Crane | Jegso leasure A Convert. 
Somme Hall this week was a di ed ce 
L 1 AS « iracts DY a t certall tha rae 
ete long program seam a short on. Seif powesion, | MEAMHATTAN OPERA HLOUSE,| 
iD t < in r, distinct ¢ ciation ’ 
‘ to the tones of the tea vere teatures of 84th St., between Broadway and 7th Ave. 
le yora R tein, Schubert, Por ‘ Donizetti 
| y, Gouno Meyerbee Mende in, Gomes and] 
Squtimanensiaeete|QRAND OPERA 
pupils, 5 ers we La Gioconda”™ from ‘ Gio- 
conda a | by Mrs. Crane and Miss Cecilia | (IN ENGLISH), 
— ete 4 pecllap ser natigber ellie rliscrepate: Pach s BEGINNING JANUARY 24 
Hattie Diamant ; Pattison’s “Waltz Song” by Miss Julie | c 
Underhill ; Schubert Serenade,” by Miss Edith Mos Regular Nights: Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and 
vit olin obligato by Mr. Wertheimer Linda di Saturday Matinée. Popular Night: Saturday. 
Chamountix ry Mrs George Musson, and Let the Bright 


Seraphim, of Handel, by Mrs. Crane. The Misses Mar- 
yaret Freure and Haz Diamant made their musical 
debut, and a tiny dark eyed girl, Miss Floren 


e J. Smyth, | 
M Ida 


showed 
Letson made a capable and expressive accon 


Th 


remarkable talent as elocutionist 
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Miss Lebson 


evening dressing 


EVERY SUNDAY, 


GRAND OPERA CONCERT,| 


Participated in by all Principals, Full Orchestra and Chorus of | 
Opera Company. 





OSCAR 


Avo._ru Nevenporrr, 
Musical Director, 


Director. 





HAMMERSTEILN, 


D, Ligsecanc, 
Asst, Musical Director | 
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by Heinrich Zéllner and Frank van der Stucken, 


positions 
The fine a capella 


under the conductorsip of the composers 
singing of the Arion chorus, with the incidental solo by 
Willis 


hile 


im Rieger, the tenor, was the feature of the concert. 


C. Baldwin gave a 


Baldwin’s Organ Recital.— Minor 
matinée recital at Chickering Hall last Thursday afternoon 
He 1 Miss 


good sized audience was assisted Dy 
Brockett and Lefebre in 


Ss 
3ertha Brousil, violin, and Messrs 


before a 


the following program 


‘Laudate dominum omnes gentes Lemmen 


Romanza.... 





of a Summer Night 





Tenor solo, “Song ( 
H. B. Brockett 
Grand offertoire satiste 
Saxophone solo, “ Sognai”’ F 
E. A. Lefebre 
Organ solo—Selected .......++6++eeee- 
Violin solo, “Il Trovatore”’ .Sivor 


Miss Brousi 
rhe Storm in the Mountains’ 
Mar “Mi 

Mr. Baldwin gave an excellent performance, particularly 
of his own composition, ‘‘ The Storm,” which brought into 


‘. . Baldwin 


h, from isummer Night's Dream’ Mendelssohn 





BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


AND AT 
16 E. 17TH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


EISIC, 
BRUSSELS, 
LONDON, 


Breitkopf's Popular Piano Music. 


A collection of pleasing modern compositions of 
medium difficulty. 


. CAREFULLY FINGERED. 


ASK FOR NOVELTY LIST No. 5, 


AND 


Edmund Paulas’ Instruments and Strings. 




















command over the instrument. The support was competent. 

The Students Musical Club.—The Students 
Club, composed of pupils of Mrs. Ogden Crane, gave a 
musical and reception at Sumner Hall, East Seventeenth 


Musical 


street, Tuesday evening of last week, which was largely at- | 


tended. Some of the pupils show unusual talent. Miss 
Cecelia Way has a powerful contralto which she uses with 
artistic effect, and her songs were ainong the most interest- 
ing numbers of the program. Miss Hattie Diamant and 
Miss Grace Teets also showed decided merit. Two young 
singers made their initial appearance, Hazel Diamant and 
Miss Margaret Freure ; the former gives promise of good 
to 
Freure appeared to better advantage. 


work come, but her style is unformed as yet; Miss 
Mrs. Crane sang an 
aria from ‘‘ Samson,” and with Miss Way a duet from 
‘*Giaconda” in a most finished manner, and showed her- 
self even more successful as a singer than as a teacher. 
Others who took part were Mrs. Chas Bennet, Mrs. George 
Musson and Misses Trevey, Moore, Moss, Underhill and 


Todd. 


one, 


Miss Ida Letson was the accompanist and a good 


The Harlem Philharmonic.—The Harlem Philharmonic 
Society gave the second concert at Madison Hall Thursday 
week, 


evening of last preceded by: the usual public re- 


hearsal the previous afternoon. The orchestra, under the 


direction of Mr. Henry T. Fleck, presented the following in- 


teresting program. Mrs. Carl Alves and Naha Franko 

being the soloists 

Symphony, * Ads Mord Bee”... occ ca dhhsich elsdicotids inedss shuns ci Koch 

Air from “Samson and Deliah ”.........2000000' seeds .. Saint-Saéens 
Mrs. Alves. 

Romanza for violin, op. 42... Sib dasscersisdasdbephecdatend¢inets Bruch 
Mr. Franko. 

“Le Ronet D'Omphale”"’...... oFn0s ctinrnege'odéhshien sean 


** Hagar in the Desert’ bbdastemnehevigeseensouacnmines Rubinstein 
Mrs. Alves 
Les Preludes . Liszt 


The orchestra as usual gave an extremely creditable per- 
formance, playing with the spirit and finish that result only 
rehearsal, and the work as a 


and careful 


whole was fully up to the high standard of these concerts. 


from frequent 


A large audience attended both concerts, the audience at the 


evening concert completely filling the large hall. 

The Fourth Paderewski Recital.—Music Hall 
crowded to overflowing last Thursday night to listen to 
This was the program he presented 


was 


Paderewski. 
Beethoven 


Schubert 


Sonata, op. 57 


Impromptu 


Carnaval, op. 9...... ke cdeiennsersdpagneanes Schumann 

Nocturne 

Etude. é, 

Pockads -Chopin 

Valse 

MEE SRROIIID G5 60.5 6 0s <dtareorvasedaoes btteeors + +eeee,Paderewski 

Rhapsodie hongroise, No. 2...... amnne oe en ’ now . Liszt 
The nocturne was the one in G, and was exquisitely 


The étude was in F, the one and the 
A flat. The valse, the first in A flat. For 
cores, Paderewski, who was in particularly good form, gave 
in F, 


played. in op. 25, 


prelude in en- 
Schumann's ‘‘ Nachtstueck ” and at the end his own 
The first 
charming and poetic conceptions. 
place at Music Hall February 18. 


menuet. melodies inG flat is one of his most 


His next recital takes 


“Dixie” Again. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

NOTHER conundrum? Who was the author 
A of ‘* Dixie?” As important as who composed ‘* God Save 
the King " or ‘‘ Who struck Billy Patterson?” The Donnel- 
lys are on the increase. 


In the twenties a popular song was ‘‘ The Dashing White 
Sergeant,” as sung by Mrs. Vestris "— 
‘* Tf I had a beau for a soldier w'd go, 
Do you think I'd stop him—no, no, no!” 
About this time Mr. Martin introduced in Parliament ‘‘ A | 
Then a parody 


bill for prevention of cruelty to animals.” 
on * The Dashing White Sergeant ” was timely. 
A coster monger singing 
‘If IT had adonkey wot wouldn’t go 
Do you think I'd wallop him 
Some grandfather now living may remember the melody 
SAM. JOHNSON. 


no, no, no!” 


and recognize in it ‘* Dixie.” 
MILTON, N. Y., October 22, 1892. 





Adele Lewing’s Tour.— Miss Adele Lewing, the charm- 
ming pianist, of Boston, has just returned from an extended 
tour through the West, playing at Utica, Rochester, Detroit 
(twice), Chicago, Cincinnati, and Columbus. She was most 
favorably received by the local press in every city, and will | 
probably play return engagements in many of the cities | 
visited. 

Blanche Taylor Re-Engaged —Miss Blanche Taylor, the 
soprano, who is making rapid advancement in this city, has 
been re-engaged at the Church of the Covenant for the 
coming year, at asalary of $1,000. Miss Graves, Carl E. 
Dufft, and Albert Lester King complete the choir. 

Miss Taylor has sung at a lot of concerts recently,, in- 
cluding Mrs. Judge Brady’s Musical, at the Women’s Press | 
Club, and at the Morning Musical of the Ladies’ Club. 


play his large technical resources, showing his thorough | 


| walk to the house of a friend, and she consented. 


| her into a big house and introduced her to an elderly man, 
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has been termed 


who 


Marteau. — Henri Marteau, 
many the ‘‘ Paderewski” of violin virtuosi, and whose suc- 


letter an- 


by 


cess continues unabated, received last week a 
nouncing that Mr. Jules Massenet has nearly completed the 
‘* Symphonie pour violon”” expressly composed for Marteau, 
and which he will perform in New York prior to his return 
to Europe in May next. 

Carl Fique’s Musicale —Mr. Carl Fiqué will give his 
fourth musicale at his studio, 472 Lafayette avenue, Brook- 


lyn, this evening, the following will be the program 


Summer sketch, suite of easy pieces Fiqué 
‘Merry Wanderings 
| “The Lake.” 
| Millbrook.” 
| “Old Castle Ruin.”’ 
“ Approach of Evening.” 
Mr. Carl Fiqué 
Andante.. wehdadanka mae Mozart 
| Tarantella, (for two pianos) j dees ceeees Raft 
| Miss Minnie Hillman and Mr. Car] Fiqué. 
“(Qui sdegno non s’accendo,”’ aria for bass from “ Magic 
POR Dwi cdr idackahet desmades deatphadl oom iuseds haere hate Mozart 


Capriccio beriitant, op GB oo cis. c cdvticsccdecccvecs 


I POET Pe Oe ne a Oe 


Walter Arnold Hudson 
70 


Mr 
Concerto in D minor, op 
Moderato. 
Andante. 
Allegro. 


Rubinstein 


Mr 
To Sing at Plainfield 


gaged for the concert of the Plainfield Choral Society next 


Carl Fiqué 

-Miss Ella Wernig has been en- 
Monday evening. Miss Wernig, who is a former pupil of 
Mrs. Ashforth, is the soprano soloist of the Church of Our 
Father, in Brooklyn. 


Gaul’s New Cantata.—At the vesper service at All 
Soul’s Church, Brooklyn, last Sunday evening the choir, 
under the direction of Mr. A. F. Gray, sang Gaul’s new 


cantata, ‘‘ Israel in the Wilderness,” in an admirable man- 
ner. 

Scharwenka’s Recitals.—Xaver Scharwenka gave the 
first of his series of three recitats of romantic piano music 
in the concert hall of Madison Square Garden yesterday 
afternoon. The second recital will be given next Tuesday 
afternoon. A notice of yesterday’s recital will be given in 
our next issue. 

Children’s Day.—Last Satur 
Day at the Klauser Music Institute, when nineteen of the 
f their 


day week was Children’s 


younger pupils gave an interesting exhibition « 
talents. 

A Minneapolis Recital.—<A recital was given at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., on the evening of January 25 by Mr. F. W. 
Merriam and a number of his pupils. ‘The program was an 
excellent one. 


Is Studying with Belari.—Mr. William F. Rieger, the 
popular tenor, is at present studying with Emilio Belari, for 
the purpose of perfecting his voice. 

How Decevee Got His Wife.—Cecilia MacKenzie De- 
cevee began a suit in the Supreme Court, Brooklyn, last 
week to annul her marriage to Edward J. Decevee, for- 
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| declared null and void. 


| and located in 
ordered that the summons and complaint be served by pub- 


Soon after Decevee left Brooklyn, 


has been Sioux City. Judge Cullen 


lication.—‘t Times.” 


Blumenfeld Goes to Europe.—The following is the pro- 
gram of a farewell concert recently given by Mr. Natorp 


Blumenfeld, of Atlanta, Ga. : 


Soprano solo, “* Jewel Song,” from “ Faust” .. Gounod 


| Miss Julia S. Carter 


| Violin solo 
| RAMONES. HBAs 0 6 06d VS Mee de dies ) 
Intermezzo and Allegro molto vivace... } Mendelssohn 
(From concerto in E minor.) 
Mr. Natorp Blumenfeld 
| Piano solo, Polonaise, in A flat sWeeerees Chopin 
Mr. Henry Howell. 
Baritone solo, “* The silent world is sleeping ”’.... Buck 


Mr 


Romance without words” 


Sam Burbank 
Violin solo, * and “ 


gant ”’ 


CecvessebbecestcevereeQulestchsde Wieniawski 


Piano solo, Scherzo, in B flat minor...... dal coweteuesnne eddies .Chopin 
Mr. Henry Howell. 
Soprano solo, ‘“ Thou art like unto a flower” Wilson G. Smith 


Miss Julia S. Carter 


CIE x simasenin 


Violin solo, “* Faust”’ <i 
Mr. Natorp Blumenfek 


Mr. Blumenfeld sailed on Saturday for Paris, where he 
intends to place himself under the instruction of Marsick, 
and later expects to go to Vienna. He will probably be ab 
sent about two years. 


A Hale Fellow Well Met..—The 


the following to say of our Boston correspondent : 


3oston ‘‘ Post” has 
‘Philip Hale is a sort of enfant terrible of the Boston mu- 
sical world and vastly entertaining. 
‘‘ For instance, his Boston gossip in the latest issue of Tut 
Musical 
‘* He talks plain English, and you don’t have to refer to a 


COURIER. 


musical dictionary to find out what he is talking about. 
He actually lends color to the delusion that music is not 
to the technical fellows 


in 


such a serious matter as it seems 


who go about with a figurative tonometer their brains 
that registers the exact number of vibrations of each note 
Oh ! 


‘shop talk’ in our musical criticisms for the 


and the exact quality of each sound. we have loads 


of musical 
general public. 

‘It makes the general public weary.” 

Mary Louise Clary.—Miss Mary Louise Clary, a con- 
tralto, of 
Emilio Belari for the past two years, made 


Ky., who has been studying with 
her New York 


he 
on Monday evening, February 6, as soloist for the 


Louisville, 


débu 


Mendelssohn Glee Club. 


The Liebling Amateurs.—The following 
presented by the Liebling Amateurs at Mr 
Studio, Kimball Hall, Chicago, on Saturday afternoon 

... Jensen 


program was 
Liebling’s 


Happy Wanderer 3 - 
Miss Greenlee. 
Tambourin.. ‘ .Rameau 
Miss Swasey 
Old Folks at Home. Seeboeck 
Miss Durand 

Birds Car 


Helmund 


, 1 } Lesson from the npbell 

Vocal.. 
’ Ballroom Whispers ‘ 

Miss Bishop 


No. 5 Chopin 





, op. 10, 
Miss Ledward 

Hungarian Rhapsody ; Schoenberger 

Miss Jennings 

Reading... dpeeinche mia Selected 

Miss Greenles 


Polonaise, op. 40, No. 2 Chopin 
Miss Sheldon 

Gavotte, Op: TWh... scsciic ccwsssve Weueees ‘ B. O. Klein 
Miss Whipple 

BigawGeR. voc cccees ‘ swans ac Raff 
Miss Harding 

Florence Valse de Concert ‘ Liebling 
Miss Fisher 

Douillet’s Recital.—Mr. Pierre Douillet, of Sherman, 


Tex., recently gave a recital at the North Texas College, of 





merly a Brooklyn music teacher, but now residing in Sioux 
City, Ia.,and in her complaint she alleges that a glass of 


soda water that had been drugged was responsible for her 
union to the defendant 


According to this complaint, the bride, who is now 


twenty years of age, was living with her father, William A. 
MacKenzie, in November, 1891, when Decevee first began 
to pay attentions to her. He was a fine looking man, with 
an engaging foreign accent and a good income, and Miss 


MacKenzie was not averse to his society. 
November 2 he asked her to take a 
On the 


On the evening of 


way he induced her to stop at a drug store and take a glass 


of soda, and she alleges that this soda was drugged. She | 
began to feel very sleepy, and when Decevee finally took | 


she did not fully comprehend what was going on. 

She heard Decevee say he wanted to be married, but she 
protested, and he assured her that he had her parents’ con- 
sent. Then he put his arm around her and held her up 


while the old gentleman went through some kind of cere- 


mony. 
The plaintiff went to her home, she says, and has never 
lived with Decevee, and she demands that the marriage be 


that place, presenting the following program in an able 
manner 

Toccata and fugue, D minor Joh. Seb. Ba 
Scherzo, op. W.. -) 

Berceuse, op. 57..... Fr. Chopin 
Polonaise, op. 53.... ) 

“Spinning Song”’....... ' .Pierre Douillet 


Gavotte, D minor 
Weber-Tausig 


Fr. L 


“ Invitation to the Dance ”’ 
Venezia e Napoli-Tarantelle szt 


Can This Be True? 


land ‘‘ Examiner” we discover the startling facts that Mr 


From a marked copy of the Cleve- 


| Wilson G. Smith is a cigarette fiend as well as a pianist and 


an expert bicyclist as well as composer 

An Address on Church Music.— An 
‘*Church Music” 
St. Agnes’ Chapel, on West Ninety-third street, nefore the 
of A full 
choral service will be sung by the chapel choir, under 
Mr. G. Edward Stubbs, 


on 


at 


address 


will be delivered to-morrow evening 


students the General Theological Seminary. 
the 
who is instructor in 


direction of 


church music at the Seminary. The service will be open to 
the public. 


How They Made the Noise.—W. H. McDonald, of the 


Bostonians, had to propose an offer of marriage to the 


young lady now his wife twice, and there was an inter- 


mission of five years between the two events. The young 
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woman lived in a quiet suburban village, where Mr. 
McDonald was seen frequently 
couple were saying soft phrases the twilight deepened and 
While Mr. McDonald was ina 


e CTICK¢ 




















tl ts began to chirp > ww > com : cot. 
~e™ an ; bincke ‘tg | Of New York, Anton Seidl conductor, give their fourth 
ort of a trance th Village choir, a DLOC away, began its : : ZS “ 
of a tran é llag tte TI > cn public rehearsal at Music Hall Friday, February 10, at 2 
practice tor the next Sundays services le subdue ; ~ a 4 
phen | } " 1 1] heedi r. M., and their concert Saturday, February 11. The solo- 
«alization from the nearby 1urch fell on unheeding ears | ; ~ : 5 a ne 
ee ere : & | ists are Mrs. Fursch-Madi and Mr. Joseph Hollman. The 
so far as the young man was concerned. He was looking paid ; : 
ie : 4 . | program is as follows : 
nto a pair of blue eyes and listening to the crickets. After : ; 4 
39 ' lad | : | Symphony, C minor, op. 27. (First time)..............6664 A. Klughardt 
On eae wn ig sadly Sspoxc Scene and aria, ‘“‘E dunque ver” Rubinstein 
yO ls delight she exclaimed, “ sitting out here in Mrs. Fursch-Madi. 
| Veraplal, “Haire 9 ao sivedecdccttenanesstibesdb ass etescceny Wagner 
Cha he replied. ‘ And do you know they make | Concerto for violoncello, A minor, Op, 33... ...000eeeeeeees Saint-Saens 
. , * i. | Prelude and glorification “ Parsifal"’...........ccccessesccsccces Wagner 
iat noise with th hind legs 
To Mr. McDonald's astonishment his companion bounced | A Colored Concert Company.—On February 13 the 
t of the hammock, glared at him for a second and ran in | World’s Fair Colored Opera and Concert Troupe, an organ- 
Zz | 
é e. It took the singer five minutes to come to the | ization composed of the best colored musicians in America, 
yn on that the young lady was referring to the choir | will give a concert at Music Hall. Their object is to de- 
and not to the crickets. He could not explain matters, and | monstrate the progress made by the colored people in all 
the more he laughed the more serious matters became. He | branches of art. Mr. Frederick Douglass will deliver a 
ent back to the city, and it was five years before they met | short address on the progress of the negro. 
‘ , Sun ° ° 1" 
” Eve m | The New York Philharmonic Club Dates. — The 
An organ recital will be given this | dates for the New York Philharmonic Club for the month 


This Afternoon 
I erected in the 


afternoon on the Roosevelt organ recently 
ill of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, 119 West Fortieth February 8—Hamilton, N. Y 
treet, by Walter C. Gale. Wm. E. Harper, baritone, will . #—Johnstown, N. Y 
. 10—Albany, N. Y. 
— 14—Plainfield, N. J 
Plunket Greene. Mr. Plunket Greene, the young 15—Trenton, N. J 
: > 7—Philade a, Pa 
Irish basso engaged by Mr. Morris Reno while in Europe rs Falladeighia, Pa : 
! al 2 } 18—-New York (University Club). 
ist summer, sailed from Liverpool on February 1 on the 21—Montclair (third subscription concert) 
Germanic, and will make his first appearance in this country 22—Newark, N. J. 
February 17 at Music Hall in connection with the violin- 24—New York, for Teachers’ Association 
- . » »” « yn l¢ 
t He Marteau, and the Symphony Orchestra, Walter %—Richmond, Va 
, ~ “ a 28—Norfolk, Va. 
Damrosch conductor. At this concert Mr. Greene will sing , . 
, ; a 1 I Ihe club played at Scranton, Pa., on Monday and last 
elections fr r’s music dramas, German lieder, and , , 





and Iris! M1 


ith the Symphony Orchestra in this city, Boston, 


illads 





Greene has been engaged 





Philadelphia and Washington, with the Apollo Club of Chi- Sunday Music —Last Sunday was ‘‘ Wagner Night” at 
cago nd in various concerts in the principal cities of the Lenox Lyceum, and Mr. Seidl presented the following 
( ada and the West. He is only twenty-seven and a| program 
ative of Irelar For several years past he has been in | Overture, “Faust” baheaaeabeurns .. Orchestra 
tant demand for the best concerts in London. and has } “The Flying Dutchman ”—* Spinning Song’ way al 
} F : “ Legend of the Dutchman”’.... 
th creat cr es } 4 ait = ~e 
y with grea iccess at the Royal Italian Opera at Cov i eS. ae Eee 
ent Garden and at the Worcester Festival, where he made “Mary” pe ee ee er Miss Maurer 
s début in oratorio last Autumn. ‘Tannhauser ’’—‘“‘ Song to the Evening Star Act IIL....Mr. Gillette 


Mrs. Howard Will Lecture on Wagner.—Constance 
Howard, 


fis] 
ecesstiul 


whose lecture recitals on Wagner’s operas were 
in London during the past season, has announced 
ries of them in this city on the afternoons of 
21 
ary 24 and March 6 
at 218 East 
1 


ius 


1 se February 


16 February and 27 and March 3, and the evenings of 
delivered 


Mrs 


Febrt Some of them will be 


Tenth street and at 25 East Tenth street 


Howard il trates her kk 


the operas. 


i 


The Schmidt-Herbert Quartet —The Schmidt-Herbert 





“heat , . . | | * Hans Sachs’ .Mr. Sanger 
uartet , oir ite ; onrer necie P ™ 
Quartet Club gives its third concert in Carnegie Chamber | “ Tristan and Isolde” pceavsat bast : ..Orchestra 
Music Hall on the evening of February 10 with the follow- | Prelude. Love Scene. “Isolde’s” Death 
ing program Quartet in C major, Mozart; violoncello | Group of songs................++++- Composed by Wagner for sopranos 
olo, Mr. Victor Herbert; quartet in D minor, op. posth., Der Engel Phe Ange 


Fr. Schubert 


Wm. OC. Carl.—Mr. William C. 


at Commonwealth Hall, Orange, N. 


Carl will give a grand 
]., to-morrow 


concert 


evening, with the assistance of Mrs. Frank Pierson (Mary | 
Mr. David | 
nor, and Mr. Victor Woycke, the Scotch | 


contralto; Miss Kathrin Hilke, 


Fox) 
He 


violinist 


ra soprano ,; 
nde rst 
Mr. C 
with 


the 


G mn, te 
1 has returned from successful 


the 


M. E 


ar just a 
Gounod Quartet, and will open a 


Church at Montclair, N. J., next 


Eastern tour 
new organ in 


week, with the 


Milwaukee’s Grand Opera Season.—About 
Messrs. Label and Weld will inaugurate a season of Grand 


June 1 


Opera in Milwaukee, which promises to be quite successful. 
Mr 


ror 


Henry Wolfsohn has made the following engagements 
Mr. Ls 
Mrs. Clara Poole and Miss Olive Fremstadt, prima donnas 
contraltos ; A. L. Guille and Wm. Stephens, tenors ; 
Mr Mr. 
tions are still pending with Mrs. Basta Tavary, as dramatic 
prima donna. Mr. Arthur Weld will be 
ductor and Mr. Egner manager. Four performances 


ibel : Mrs. Marie van Cantern, lyric prima donna; 
Messrs 


Marescalchi, baritone ; Vivian, basso. Negotia- 


the musical con- 
stage 


per week will be given 


A Saturday Musical.—A charming 


musical was given 


by Mrs. Theodore Sutro at her residence, 20 Fifth avenue, 


on Saturday last 


Mrs. Claudia H. Jenkins, Miss Kaschoska, Miss Olga 
Monsanto, Miss Laura Sanford, Franklin Sonnekalb and 
Mr. Harry Pepper, assisted Mrs. Sutro. 


Third Eneisel Quartet Concert.—The third concert of | 


the Kneisel Quartet, of Boston. will be given at Chickering 
Hall on Saturday afternoon at 3 o'clock. 
consist of Dvordk’s E major quartet, op. 80; Beethoven's 
G major quartet, op. 18, and Brahms’ clarinet quartet, op. 
115 

Atthe Wagner Concerts.—Mrs. Martha Burckard, dra- 
matic soprano from the Cologne Opera House, will make 
first appearance in New York with Walter Damrosch 


her 


One evening as the young 


ctures by piano arrangements from | 


assistance of Mr. D. G. Henderson, tenor. | 


The program will | 





! 
and the Symphony Orchestra at the Wagner concerts to be 


given at Music Hall on February 21, 23 and 25. 


The Philharmonic Program.—The Philarmonic Society 





are as follows 





evening with the Apollo Club of Brooklyn, at the Academy 


of Music. 


Grand septet. Finale Actl.............. 


Te. vcwccvousseesvoevs .Mr. Stephens 
‘Wolfram’ Mr. Gillette 
“Walter” ...Mr. Kaiser 
“Schreiber ”’ Mr. Towne 





...Mr. Lane 
.Mr. Viviani 
Mr. Sanger 


* Bitrolf”’. 
* Reinmar” 


‘“ Landgrave”’....... 
....By request 
Miss Juch 
Miss Stein 

..Mr. Towne 

Mr. Stephens 


“The Meistersingers’ 


a. ae : 
| ** Magdalena” 
*“ Walter’”’ 

“ David 


| 
“Stehe Still” (“Stand Still ”’) 

“Im Treibhaus” (“In the Hothouse ”’) 

“*Schmerzen ” (“* Pains”’) 
(‘Dreams ”’ 
Miss Juch 

Piano accompaniment played by Mr. Seidl 
“The Walktire.’ Valkyries.” . .-Act Ill 
At Music Hall ‘‘ Tannhiéuser” was repeated by general 

The pro- 


“ Triume” 


Grand scene of the “ 


| request, and Henri Marteau was heard again. 
| gram was as follows 

paregnocrasieuns Schubert 
.... Vieuxtemps 


Marche militaire 
Concerto, V, for violin with orchestra 
| Henri Marteau. 


L’ Africaine ” ....Meyerbeer 


Mrs. Kronold Koert. 


Aria from “ 


Beethoven 
Gounod 


Polonaise.... 


“Cradle Song” 


... Schumann 
Brahms 


* Abendlied’ 
“Ungarischer Tanz”’ 


Goldmark 
Wagner 


COvertare, * Bee wp cccevecteccccccvcssseses sisceseece 


SE oon vindasaessccenecsovebiconvénvesveees sevenmaten 


Grand septet. 
Towne, Dennison, Galassi, Clarke, Metcalff, Hawley 


and Bushnell. 


Messrs. 


| “Elizabeth's Air.” 
Mrs. Kronald Koert. 
| March and chorus 

Grand chorus and orchestra. 
‘* Wolfram’'s Air,” “ Blick ich umhev.’ 

Mr 

“ Tannhduser’s Pilgrimage to Rome.” 

Orchestra. 


Antonio Galassi. 
Prelude, 
* Pilgrim’s Chorus.” 
| Mendelssohn Quartet and chorus. 
“Wolfram’s Song to the Evening Star. 
| Mr. Antonio Galassi. 
Overture. 
Orchestra. 

The Sunday Quartet Concert.—-The program at the 
| ‘*Sunday Quartet Concert,” given last Sunday at Dr. 

Knight’s residence, 20 West Thirty-first street, was as fol- 

lows : Sextet, op. 44, E flat major, Gade ; theme and varia- 
| tions from sextet, op. 18, Brahms ; sextet op. 70, D minor 


ence was an interested one, and the program most attrac- 
tively presented. 


At Plainfield —The second concert of the New York 
Philharmonic Club at Plainfield, N. J., took place at the 
Casino, January 26, before a large audience. 

As usual the affair proved highly enjoyable. Xaver 
Scharwenka was the soloist, and shared with Miss Weed 
and Mr. Wiener the honors of the evening. 

At the third concert, which will be given February 14, 
Wm. H. Rieger will be the soloist. 


Ostberg at Brooklyn —Caroline Ostberg, the Swedish 
prima donna, will make her first appearance in Brooklyn 
next Sunday night at the Grand Opera House. 

Mr. Louis Blumenberg, her manager, is arranging a 
grand Western tour for her, beginning the middle of this 
month. 


A Novel Church Service.—Last Sunday being the an- 
niversary of the birth of Mendelssohn, Prof. Geo. A. Mietzke, 
organist and musical director of the Congregational Church, 
of North Adams, Mass., arranged a program for the musi- 
cal service entirely from the works of that composer. Pro- 
fessor Mietzke’s choir is composed of forty well trained 
voices. 

The New York Conservatory .—A concert by the pupils 
of the New York Conservatory of Music, of East Eighteenth 
street, will be given at Hardmann Hall on Saturday even- 


ing. 


An Enjoyable Program.—A concert will be given at 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, this evening by the pupils and 
faculty of the American Conservatory of Music. The pro- 
gram will be as follows 
deveess Beethoven 


Josef Vilim, conductor 


DORE et atid, “AN PUES” vs cdsvcvisecésivcdvscscévetes ... Beethoven 
Mrs. Ragna Linné. 
Pe UN TOT 0a cainsanneenseneibaekaseden tendons din seal Chopin 
Miss Nettie Durno. 
Violin 
ROOT ik. 0 ois SS cs Go ie cic ccveectvicns veces Schubert-Remenyi 
a, me er PTT OT TTT Co TMITeITTTT er irre 


Harry Dimond. 
Organ, Sonata, op. 42 (first and second movements).. 
Mr. Harrison M. Wild 
Seng, * A Damned Wie ci ddas 0 ckndeecssiiwsesail A. Goring Thomas 
Mrs. Ragna Linné 
Violoncello, Fantasie on airs from Rubinstein’s opera, 


“ Demon ”’ (first time)............... bayantel .W. Fitzenhagen 
Mr. Frederick Hess. 
Piano 
SE POR cain cc cccctdecnsicdcdyes Chopin-Lisat 
Waltz, op. 54, No. 1.. Dvorak 


DREN Vascacesvetsa 5 , Schubert-Tausig 
Mr. Allen H. Spencer 

Duet for violins, ‘‘ Navarro” . waned 
Messrs. Harry Dimond, Adrian Perkey 


** Marche 


(first time) .. parasate 





Quartet, from “ Rigoletto”’............ Seeatekds:a sabvewaewsd> ose 
Misses Harriet Aurelius, Elizab Jayne. 
Messrs. Charles D. Hoard, E. A. Emery 

ans, ~ FE | hc eav eee kdrshcnetaseeseses ... Auber 


Adele Aus der Ohe Arrives.—Adele Aus der Ohe re- 
turned last week per steamer Trave to remain here only a 
few days. She will shortly start for San Francisco, in which 
city and other Californian cities she will play in twenty-five 
concerts. On the way she will play in Buffalo, Omaha, 
Kansas City and Denver. 

Frederic Shailer Evans Conducted.—The 


’ has the following pleasant notice of a concert 


Cincinnati 
‘** Enquirer ’ 
given by the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 

A select and delighted audience greeted the first of a series of four 
concerts by the Conservatory choruses last nightin the Scottish Rite 
Hall, under the direction of Mr. Frederic Shailer Evans. In concert 
with Miss Clara Baur Mr. Evans succeeded in training both choruses 
one of young men and the other of young women—to a high standard 
of artistic merit. The former is composed of about seventy-five mem- 
bers, who, all of them, hold honored positions in society, and the latter 
makes up an aggregation of 100 young women endowed with fresh 
and vigorous voice material. 

As a director Mr. Evans gave every evidence of vigor and high art 
intelligence, paying closest attention to the finer points of expression 
and shading. The selections for the young women’s choruses were 
“Night,” by Schubert ; ‘‘ The Smiling Dawn,” by Hiindel, and “The 
Dawn,” by Max Bruch. A nice balance was observed between the 
sopranos and altos, the volume being all that could be desired, and a 
beautiful ensemble being the result. Miss Georgia Myers sang the 
brilliant “Les Filles de Cadiz,’’ by Delibes, with artistic phrasing 
and poetic expression. In the Bruch chorus number, as well as in the 
solo parts of Rossini’s ‘ Inflammatus,”’ she maintained a dignity and 
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pathos that were quite in keeping with the subject. Her voice fits 
well into the symmetry of these compositions. 

Miss Marion Williams shared honors with her by singing an old 
French song and a serenade by Massenet. She has a vigorous, elastic 
mezzo soprano voice, well cultivated. Mr. George A. Vaige, Jr., took 
very acceptably the solo part of the opening chorus, “ Land Sight- 
ing,’’ by Grieg. A pleasant episode was found in the masterly play- 
ing of Miss Mildred Marsh, a pupil of Mr. Theodore Bohlmann, who 
gave a finished performance of a Chopin, Henselt and Rubinstein 
number. The double quartet of young women’s voices gave two 
Scotch ballads with a sweetness of expression that carried the audi- 
ence completely away. The “Inflammatus” of Rossini, for mixed 
chorus, brought the concert to a brilliant close. 


Bernard Einsteiv.—Mr. Bernard Einstein, tenor. the 
only male pupil of Mrs. Murio Selli, is singing in the West 
with the Rosa Linde Concert Company. 
in Indianapolis he was highly complimented by the local 
critics. 


At a recent concert 


Montegriffo.—Montegriffo, for years the leading tenor 
of the Emma Abbott Opera Company, returned from Italy 
last week, where he has been singing the past few years. 
He will make his first metropolitan appearance in Mr. 
Damrosch’s Wagner concerts, when he will sing the duet, 
Siglinde and Sigmunde (‘‘ Walkuere”), and the duet, Sieg- 
fried and Bruenhilde (‘‘ Siegfried”). He has also been 
” in Saint Saéns’ 
Montegriffo will be under the sole 


engaged to sing the part cf ‘‘ Samson 
‘* Samson and Delila.” 
management of Henry Wolfsohn. 

Augusta Cottlow’s Farewell.—Augusta Cottlow will 
make her last appearance in this city next Sunday evening, 
in the Seidl concert, when she will play the Weber Concert- 
stueck with orchestrd. 
cellent offers she will at once return to Chicago and resume 
her studies with her teacher, Carl Wolfsohn. Little Miss 
Cottlow will not be heard here again until her return from 
London, where she will appear in the spring of 1894, 
the management of Messrs. Daniel Mayer and Henry Wolf- 


Although she has a number of ex- 


under 


sohn. 


Mozart’s Birthday at Cincinnati.— Mozart's birthday 
was celebrated at Cincinnati at the second concert of the 
in which Mr. Theodore Bohlmann 
Concerning Mr. Bohlmann’s 
has the following : 


Conservatory of Music, 
and a string quartet took part. 
playing the ‘‘ Commercial Gazette” 

‘‘Mr. Theodore Bohlmann, the eminent pianist of the 
Faculty, was heard in three solos, the Fantasia in F minor, 
49, by Chopin ; Barcarolle in A minor, by Rubinstein, 
and the Tausig transcription of ‘‘ Man leht nur einmal,” 
played with the strings the 
piano quartet of Beethoven, Op. 16, E flat major. Mr. 
Bohlmann in the solos proved himself a thorough artist— 
but who can 


( Ip. 
by 


Strauss. He subsequently 


one who has not only mastered his subject, 
give it by his own innate powers a lofty interpretation. 
The Rubinstein selection was given with subtle delicacy, 
but it was a strong master mind that held it, and could leap 
the the 
strength 


next moment into most impassioned pathos and 


The interpretation of the Chopin fantasia was delightful. 
The tempo rubato was never overdrawn, but it was like the 
that In the 
amply tested his bravura power, 
each note and 


smooth undercurrent runs with the stream. 
Tausig transcription he 
and yet how admirably he managed to give 
each passage its true value, without confusion and excess of 
His noble dignity of execution was shown even to 


It was indeed 


sound ! 
better advantage in the Beethoven quartet. 
the spirit of the composition that he succeeded in bringing 
home to the 
never wanting, and it enabled him to bring to the surface 
the inner beauties of immortal thought. 


hearts of his audience. His composure was 


Opera in English.—The only new operas in English 
produced at the Manhattan Opera House last week were 


‘ Rigoletto,” Wednesday night, and ‘ Fidelio,” Friday 
night. At the matinée Saturday afternoon, ‘‘ Bohemian 
Girl” was sung, and in the evening the season closed with 


‘* Rigoletto.” The best work of the week was done by that 
indefatigable and versatile artist, Georgine von Januschow- 
sky, as ‘‘ Leonora” in ‘ Fidelio.” Conrad Behrens was a 
but the balance of the cast was amateurish. 


fair ‘* Rocco,” 


“L’Amico Fritz" Sung.—Mascagni’s pretty 
‘ L'Amico Fritz,” was sung at Music Hall, Tuesday 
ing of last with Selma Koert-Kronold as ‘‘ Suzel,” 
Payne Clarke as ‘ Fritz,” King 
and Del Puente as ‘‘ David.” The performance was for the 
benefit of the Young Men’s Hebrew Educational Institute, 
and was not a very Gustav Henrichs 
conducted the work admirably in the place of Walter 
who was absent on account of the death of Mr. 


opera, 
even- 
week, 


” 


Clara Poole as ‘* Beppe 


satisfactory one. 


Damrosch, 


Indianapolis Information. 
HIS 


notices : 

The second division of the Ladies’ 
the 18th inst.; the works of S. Bennett, Gounod, Hiller and Bel- 
lini were studéed on the occasion. We have not room for the 
entire program, but we must make mention of the splendid man- 
ner in which Miss Niblack and Miss Haines played “ Liitzow’s 
Wilde Jagd” duo for two pianos by Hiller. The 
have been asked to repeat it on open day, which is February 1. 

The Rosa Linde Concert Company gave a concert in 
Y. M. C. A. Hall, Saturday, the 14th. Mr. Franz Wilczek 
played the ‘‘ Souvenirs de Haydn,” Leonard, and ‘‘Gypsy Dance,” 
Sarasate. 

The climax of the season was capped on the 23d inst. by the 
Nordica Operatic Concert Company. It was a full dress affair, 
the Dramatic attending in abody. It 1s needless to comment on 


Matinée Musicale met on 


ladies 


on 


Fischer are, The ‘‘ Journal” styles Fischer the king of bassos. 
He sang an aria from ‘‘ The Jewess,” Halevy, and was recalled. 
In response thereto he sang ‘‘ Within this Celestial Dwelling,” 
Mozart, in a most admirable style. 

The Schliewen Quartet gave their second concert on the 24th 
inst. The following program was most excellently performed : 
Violin concerto (op. 77), Allegro non troppo Brahms 

Mr. Richard Schliewen, Miss Jeanette Crouse, 
accompanist. 


soloist ; 





Cente CI Wins 48nd chur ekankes nee hadetras eennaees Mozart 
"COE Stet, ROG Nitees ? o 6 canes cp ecenascecccdesgewosne sine Bruch 
Mr. Adolph Schellschmidt. 

Quartet (op. 67), Andante...... Brahms 
Sonata 1n F, for piano and violin...............00eeeeeeeeee Grieg 
Messrs. Clarence Forsyth and Richard Schliewen. 
Quartet (op. 41, No. 3), Allegro molto vivace.......... Schumann 








Baltimore Notes. 
BALTIMORE, January 21, 1893. 
HE fourth concert of the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Ross Jungnickel, took 
place Thursday, January 19, at the Academy of Music, with the 
following program : 

Serenade, No. 7, D major, K. V. No. 250...........-e0e0es Mozart 
(Composed in Salzburg for the wedding of Elizabeth 
Haffner, July, 1776.) 

Violin concerto, D major. Paganini-Wilhelmj 
Mr. Theodore Boerlage (second concertmaster). 

No. 3, . Volkmann 


Serenade, No. 3, op. 69, D minor........ 
’Cello solo, Mr. Rudolph Green. 
Symphony, No. 7 2 Beethoven 
The program was an ideal one for every true lover of good 
music. The Mozart serenade, known as the Haffner serenade, 
was given for the first time here. It is quite a lengthy work ; 
more like a symphony than a serenade, having in all eight mov e- 
ments, two of the longest ones being omitted. 

Mr. Theodore Boerlage, one of the new violinists of the or- 
chestra, made his first appearance as soloist with the immensely 
difficult Paganini concerto. He scored a success for his super 
rendition, and was recalled. Mr. Rudolph Green was equally 
successful in the beautiful Volkmann serenade, with ’cello ob- 
ligato. 

The concert came to a close with Beethoven's ever welcome 
seventh symphony, which has not been given here for a number 
of years. Jacopo. 


op. 69, D minor. 


Dayton (Ohio) Music 


HE shine-ites and pin-ites are no longer alone in 

their glory! A new light has appeared, already has a 
following, and soon we shall have lots of dish-ites ; 
Arthur Cavendish, tenor, “pupil of 
Randegger and Costa.” A complimentary song recital given by 
Mr. C. last week packed Association Hall and showered applause 
upon him and his associates—Miss Service, soprano (a talented 


for his name 


is from everywhere, and 


and promising young singer), and Mr. Pierce, our pianist par ex- 
cellence. Indeed, the latter in his excellent piano solo carried 
off the honor of the evening. 

Mr. Cavendish is a welcome addition, for we need tenor soloists 
badly. His voice is rather small, of agreeable quality (except in 
the highest notes) and he sings generally ina straightforward and 
unaffected manner. Mr. Cavendish met with decided approba- 
tion and responded to several encores ; to one of them by singing 
as my next neighbor called it— Alley in Our Sally.” This 
crabism (!) 1s too good to be lost. 

Success to you, Mr. Cavendish, and may the dish-ites become as 
numerous as the sands of the seas ! 

The Philharmonic Society, under the direction of Mr. Blumen- 
schim, gave a very fine performance of Gounod’s “* Mors et Vita” 
last Friday evening. The chorus singing was characterized by 
shading, phrasing and promptness never before equaled. Very 
few blemishes—and those not serious—were noticable in any 
part, either solo quartet, organ or chorus, and a very impressive 
performance resulted. 

Miss Chamberlin, Miss Smith, Mr. Lemmon and Mr. Tunison, 
of Cincinnati, were the solo quartet, and their artistic work con- 
tributed lz argely to the impressivenes 
Mr. Peirce, at the organ, proved again his ability as a musician 
of great talents. 

The Philharmonics improve with age—the society is now in its 
nineteenth year—and Dayton is exceptionably favored by so ex- 
cellent an organization, able to give the choral master works | 
adequately. | 
Next week the second 
music concert. 





Andrews-Marsteller-Zwissler chamber 





James G. Blaine. 


has been a gala week for the music loving 
people of Indianapolis, as you will see by the following 


the concert or the singers, as everybody knows what Nordica and | 

















Conservatory of Milan.—The corps of instruc- 
tors have elected as members of the council for 1893, 1894 
and 1895 Profs. Disma Fumagaiu, Amintore Galli and 


Alberto Giovannini. 


Gregorian Music.—It is reported that the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites was to publish in January an impor- 
tant decree on Gregorian chant and religious music in 
general. 

Franchetti.—After a late performance of ‘‘ Cristoforo 
Colombo” at Milan a supper given to 
chetti. The Chianti repeatedly, 
Spagetti received con fuoco e squareiagola. The banquet 
lasted till 4 o’clock in the morning and was a brilliant suc- 


was Jaron Fran- 


was called out and the 


cess. 


one act Ang 


Opera 


la,” by Ferd. 
, Berlin. 

Ber- 
The 


and the libret- 


Hummel. —A 
Hiimmel, has been accepted by the Royal 
Prof. H. Schroeder.—Prof. H. 
lin, has completed his three act opera ‘‘ Die Wenden.” 
Albert the Bear, 
to is by Marquardt, based on the Schildhornsaga. 


piece, 
Schroeder, of 
scene is laid in the time of 


Bruno Oelsner.—The one act ‘‘ Vardhamana” of 


Oelsner, first given at Cassel, 
at Darmstadt. 


has been equally successful 


successor to J 


French Bandmasters.—The {r 
Wettge as master of the band of the Republican Guard will 


be appointed after a competitive examination. The exami- 











| line. 


nation consists of harmony, composition and military or- 
chestration. The harmony examination will be on four 
part writing for a given bass and canto fermo. That in 


composition, of two motives to be developed according to 


the rules of fugue and counterpoint, from four bars to sixty 
or eighty, with an introduction. This is to handle in piano 
The third text will be the orchestration of the 


Thomas, Massenet, 


score. pre- 
ceding work. The judges are Ambroise 
Th. Ch. Lenepven, Barthe, 


Emile Jonas, Sellenick and Wettge 


Dubois, Duseau, Gastinel, 


that another scientist 
He 
; guitar and 


Sound and Color.—We read 
has been studying the relations of soun 
flute 


mandoline, 


1 and color. 


affirms that the is red; clarinet, yellow 


trumpet, golden ; 
rine ; 


violet; trombone, aquama- 


cornet, scarlet ; contrabasso, black ; fagotto, tobacco 


brown ; violin, rose and the harp, azure. 
One More Unfortunate.— 
Illustrato,” published by the house of 
to appear after twelve years of life. 
This is a German Joke. 
Call boy: ‘* It’s 


Ihe journal, ‘‘ Teatro 


Sonzogno, has ceased 
-Manayger ‘ What's 


that noise there?’ only a Primadonna- 


wetta.” 


This is Another 


“Zwei Damen sasten 
Die Eine Plaisir, 

Die And're sprach: ‘ Helene, 
Mir ge Mark 


m Cla 


spielte mit 


und Beene 


This is a French Jest.—Verdi 
whois so ugly that she scares away all callers. 


ht’s durch 
has a servant girl 
Whereupon 
a Gallic youth composed this quatrain 


‘Que nul n’entre chez moi!" dit l'auteur du Trouveére, 
Et, pour faire observer sa consigne sévére 
Il compte sur sa bonne, un monstre aux traits hideux, 


La bonne a Verdi en vaut deux 

Hosts of Conductors.—Alexander Moszkowski has 
been discussing the present flourishing corps of conductors 
Five and twenty years ago, he writes, Wagner declared that 
a grand music festival was inconceivable in Germany if 
Hiller, Riez and hurt their 
time when there was aconductor famine, 
n concert, 


Lachner hands. There was a 


and this coincided 
in time with the desire for easy effects i But now 
virtuosity takes a back seat, the triumphs of the 
1, the score is victorious all along the 


3el Canto 
are no longer recorde¢ 


From every nook and corner, from every conserva- 








a pt ae ee 


b ef yon CaA® 


‘‘There can be one voice 


only respecting its excel- 
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tory there come the knights of the baton with a hundred 
head, their wand 
The public nowadays is more inter- 
donna. 


in their brandishing against 


scores 
Kuchenschneideres 
conductor than ina new prima 
Si non é 


ested in a new 


Whereupon the ‘‘Signale” says, vero, é ben 


trovato 

Enna’s *“ Die Hexe.”—Dr. Otto Lessman describes 
the music of this work as exhibiting more skill for effect 
‘* Dutchman,” 
Marschaer 


than and he knows Wagner's 

l'annhiuser ” and ‘‘ Lohengrin” as well 
and Meyerbeer, that he cannot avoid imitating their man- 
little originality, except in lyric 


invention, 


as 


There is some 


sages, but he is able to employ the resources of the 


net 
pas 
modern orchestra in expressing dramatic situation. 
Berlin Opera House.—In the year 1892 the Royal 
Berlin Opera produced fifty-five different operas. of which 
six were one act pieces and forty-nine great works. Wag- 
ner held the first place with different works in 56 perform- 
Tannhduser,” 16 and 
Mascagni appeared on the bills 91 
” and 19 with ‘‘Amico 


ances, among which was ‘ times, 


‘ Lohengrin,” 15 times 
Cavalleria Rusticana 


times, 72 with ‘* 


Fritz Mozart came third with seven operas, including 
“The Magic Flute,” 10 times, ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro” and 
‘ Cosi Fan Tutte,” 6 times each. Of other composer's works 
may be named ‘ Djamisleh,” 17; ‘‘ Carmen,” 11; ‘* The 
Golden Cross,” ‘‘ Daughter of the Regiment,” ‘ L’Afri-. 
caine ‘* Boabdil,” Jarber of Seville,” each 10 times; 
‘‘Oberon ” and ‘* Mignon,” each 10; ‘‘ Stradella,” ‘‘ Waffen- 
schmied,” ‘‘ Flying Dutchman” and ‘ Meistersinger,” 5 


Beethoven was represented by one perform- 
”  Noth- 
Bellini, 


times each 
ance of ‘‘ Fidelio,” and Gluck by one of ‘ Orpheus. 
ing by Mehul, Spontins, 


Gounod or Halévy was produced 


Marschner, 3o0ieldieu, 


Albert Becker to Remain in Berlin.—Prof. 
Albert Becker has been induced by the express wish of the 
Empc ror to cancel his acceptance of the position of Thomas- 
Cantor at Leipsic. He will remain at the head of the Dom 


chor 
Another Italian Opera in Berlin.-—-The Royal 
Opera management contemplates the production of ‘‘ Spar- 


tacus,” an opera by Platania. Platania, who was born in 
Catania, in 1828, does not belong to the young Italy school, 
and is known in Germany chiefly by his church music. His 
dramatic ‘Matilde Bentivogli” (1853), ‘ Piccarda 
Donate La Vendetta Slava” (1865) and ‘ 


Sabinas,” all popular in Southern Italy, are not known in 


works, 
1857), Giuilio 
Germany 


Changes in Darmstadt.—Sophie Schickhardt, 


from the opera at Wiesbaden, will succeed Caroline Stein- 
mann, and Emma Jungk succeeds Melanie von Santa at the 
Darmstadt opera 

Increased Estimates.—The original estimate of 
305,000 guilden for the Vienna musical exhibition has grown 


to 1,348,000. Sothere isa pretty deficit for some one to 


fill up. 

Music at Brussels. — The house of La Mon- 
naie has revived ‘‘The Prophet” after eight years of 
neglect. It announced ‘‘ Werther” for the end of January 


and intends to produce ‘‘ Herodiade ” and two opéras com- 
iques ‘* Li and *‘ Martha.” At the second popular con- 
cert several Russian works were given—a ‘‘ Rapsodie Ori- 


ara” 


entale,” by Glazunow, and ballet airs from ‘‘ Prince Igor,” 
by Borodino, while Mr. Ysage played the third concerto of 
Saint and the Scotch fantasia of Mr At 
Saturday concert of the Association of Musical Artists 


Saéns, 3ruchs. 
the 
Tschaikowsky conducted some of his own works 


Verdi's ** Falstaff.”—Verdi is at Milan rehearsing 
‘ Falstaff”; the artists will be soprani1, Mesdames Zilli and 
Stehle ; mezzo soprani, Mesdames Pasqua and Guerrini ; 
two 


‘ Fal- 


tenors, Messrs. Garbin, Paroli and Pelagalli-Rossetti ; 
baritones, Messrs. Maurel (who takes the part of 
staff”) and Pini Corsi, and one basso, Arimondi. 


Lewandowski. — Professor Lewandowski, the re- 
former of the musical portion of the Jewish religious ser- 
vice, has retired into private life after fifty-nine years of 
activity 


Mascagni.—According to an Italian account Mascagni 
has retired to Ceriguola to rest till he recovers from the 
criticisms of ‘‘ I Rantzau.” He is somewhat disillusioned, 
but not discouraged, and is inclined to work bravely and 
have He is engaged on another opera, about 
which he maintains absolute secrecy. 


revenge 


Salaries at Vienna.—Winckelmann, the tenor, ac- 
cording to the official report of the Hofoper, receives 
Van Dyck, 60,000 for 
Mrs. 


65,000 frs, for nine months’ service ; 


eight months; Mrs. Materna (to be replaced by 


the most difficult works of Chopin and Liszt after two 
or three years of study. Miss Jaell’s maxims are excel- 
lent, although they are often hostile to the idea and prac- 
tice prevailing hitherto. 

Concerts at Paris.—Among late performances at 
Paris we may mention one of Beethoven’s, ‘‘ Mass in D,” 
which has not been given in two years. It was admirably 
given, the soloists being Miss E. Blanc, Mrs. Boidin-Puisais, 
and Vergnet and Auguez. At the ChAtelet 
Berlioz’ ‘‘ L’Enfance du Christ” was given and Mr. Warm- 
brodt ‘produced a profound sensation by the charm of his 
style and the purity of his diction. Mr. Lamoureux pro- 
duced ‘‘ The Song of the Bell” by Victor d’Indy. 


Messrs. 


Paris Composers’ Society.—This society after 
years of desuetude has resumed its meetings. The last one 


began with a talk by Mr. Weckerlin on ‘‘ Music among 


| Kings and Princes,” in which he reviewed the Chatelain de 


| Covey, Charles of Orleans, Louis XII., Jeanne d’Albret, 





Klafsky), 60,000 frs. for the whole year, and Mrs. Schlaeger, | 


50,000 frs. 


‘* Piano Method,” by Miss Marie Jaell,” of Paris, appears 


in the ‘‘ Ménestrel ” of January 15. 
to the editor of our contemporary, contains an entirely new 
method of teaching which gives surprising results. 
the pupils of that eminent teacher are children of eleven 
and twelve who interpret with genuinely artistic feeling 


Among 


Mary Queen of Scots, Henry IV., Louis XIII., Marie An- 


toinette and Queen Hortense. A lecture by A. Pongin on 


‘** Jean Jacques Rousseau as a Musician” followed. 

More New Operas in Italy.—At the Pagliano, 
‘*Annalena,” by Piero Mencci; the Rossini, 
Venice, ‘‘ Ananke,” by Riccardo Albarello; Dal Verme. 
Milan, ‘“‘ Graziella,” by Auteri-Manzocchi; at La Scala a 
new work by Frachetti, based on Galliera’s story, ‘‘ Morosa 
A lady, Miss 


Florence, 


de la Nona,” will not be given till next year. 
Albena Beredetti Di Busky, has written ‘‘ Amore e Fede,’ 
which it is hoped will be produced at Rome. 

International Operetta.—<According to some re- 
ports, the Apollo Theatre at Berlin will be devoted to inter- 
national operetta. The series will begin with a French 
company, the star of which is Miss de Bério. 
an Italian troupe, then a Hungarian. Negotiations are in 
progress the of 
Romanian, troupe and a company at present 
British India, to sing the Lecocq repertoire in Volapiick. 

** Cheer, Boys, Cheer!”—Mr. Henry Russell, the 
!” and ‘* A Home on the 
He is 


Then comes 


for appearance an English company, a 


playing in 


composer of ‘‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer 
Rolling Wave,” has entered on his eightieth year. 
still in good health and vigor. 

‘* adaptation ” 
Mr. Cooke de- 
clares that French works require to be ‘‘ filtered, both music 
Messrs. Hopwood and Crew maintain that the 


If the 


Adapted Music.—The discussion on 
of musical scores in England still rages. 


and text. 
purchaser of a work may do with it what he likes. 
foreigner does not like it he may leave it. 

Peterson-Burmeister.—Mrs. Dory Peterson-Bur- 
meister has received from the Duke of Saxe-Coburg the 
medal for art and science. 

Richard Burmeister.—The Peabody Conservatory 
professor, Mr. R. Burmeister, continues to receive unstinted 
praise from German critics. Professor Boedecker writes : 
‘‘Mr. Burmeister played his concerto for piano and orches- 
ra (op. 1) yesterday evening and proved himself a talented 
and clever composer. There are many admirable and preg- 
ideas in the four movements of this concerto, in the 
D minor ‘ Allegro,’ which contains an excellent 
‘ Lento,’ where 


nant 
pathetic 
central theme, in the melodious B flat major 
the solo violin introduces a pretty song motive, repeated by 
the piano, in the piquant D major Intermezzo, and in the 
energetic march rhythm of the finale. The thoroughly 
sound, strong piece from the hand of an educated and ex- 
perienced musician met with the liveliest applause of all 
connoisseurs of art. Mr. 
like a virtuoso who is equal to all technical difficulties.” A 


3urmeister played his concerto 


writer in the ‘‘ Hamburgischer Fremdenblatt,” speaking of 
«In 1891 
Mrs. Dory Peterson-Burmeister played in the Thalia Theatre 


the same concert, the Sixth Philharmonic, says 


the D minor concerto of her husband, which was repeated 
yesterday. The composer in the meantime has improved it 
by some changes. The merit of the work consists in its 
‘* Klaagreich,” skillful instrumentation, and it 
played, as it was yesterday, with the needful verve, we 


when is 
could not but respect the double talent of the composer and 
virtuoso,” 

They Are Writing a Libretto.— A. Conan 
Doyle and J. M. Barrie are collaborating in the writing of 
the libretto for a new comic opera, to be set to music by 
Ernest Ford and produced at the Savoy Theatre, London. 

Melita Otto Alvsleben.—The celebrated operatic 
and opera singer, Mrs. Melita Otto Alvsleben, teacher in the 
Royal Conservatory of Dresden, died of heart failure Janu- 
ary 13. 

Richard Pohl.—This well-known writer on musical 
subjects was surprised on January 1 by learning of his elec- 
tion to the honorary presidency of the Richard Wagner 
Verein, formed to purchase the Wagner relics in Oester- 
lein’s Vienna collection. The society still requires 60,000 
marks, and admirers of Pohl’s efforts in behalf of Wagner 


Marie Jaell.—An interesting chapter from a new | cannot show their appreciation better than by contributing 


| to a fund to save these relics from ‘‘ the Americans.” 


The work, according | 


Mascagni.—Thus writes a Vienna critic respecting 
‘The Rantzau’s:” ‘‘ It contains much that is interesting, 
Unmistakably he has used Verdi, Gounod, 

In 
and 


nothing new. 
Meyerbeer (the hymn in ‘ The Prophet’) and Wagner. 
the duetto d’amore you can fancy ‘Lohengrin’ 





‘Elsa.’ His use of chromatics and leitmotives increases 
the Wagnerian impression in several places.” On the other 


hand, the ‘‘ Presse” speaks of its uncontestable success. 


Lectures on Music in Paris.—Mr. Leon Leloux 
commenced on the 23d ult. aseries of five lectures on the his- 
tory of music in the Middle Ages, and on the genesis and 
development ot opera. The final lecture will be devoted to 
a history of the clavecin and clavecin players, and will be 
illustrated by Mr. Risler on the clavecin. Mr. Maurice Le- 
févre, assisted by Miss Felicia Mallet, has just given the 
first of a series of conferences on modern songs, taking as 
the subject of his opening evening the song writer Jules 
Jong. 

Opera at Rouen.—The first performance of the two 
act ‘‘ Atala” was a great success at Rouen. The work is 
by Miss Juliette Folville, and displays modern tendencies 
and a high degree of inspiration. The orchestration 
The composer is only in her twentieth year. 


is re- 
markable. 

Deaths.—Mr. Ferd. Joseph Lavairre, formerly director 
of the Conservatory of Lille, died January 7, aged seventy- 
eight. He was the author of ‘‘ The Flight into Egypt” 
oratorio (1835), ‘‘ A Matinée a Cayenne,” comic opera, one 
act (1836) ; ‘‘ Overture to Artos” (1840); a ‘‘ Messe Solen- 
nelle,” for male voices (1841) ; ‘‘ Nerida,” comic opera (1860), 
many religious compositions, as well as three trios for 
piano, violin and violoncello, and numberless vocal melodies 
and piano pieces. The death also announced of Mr. 
Verrimst, professor of the contrabass at the Paris Con- 


is 


servatory. 


** Werther” at Paris.—Mr. Moreno, of the ‘‘ Mén- 
estrel,” writes that the ‘‘ Werther” at the Paris Opera 
Comique is not quite the ‘‘ Werther” of Vienna, but has 
assumed a “ tour raffine,” a touch of Parisian wit that alters 
its significance. In compensation there are introduced 
numerous details of toying and caressing which liven up the 
piece, although perhaps they break the thread of emotion 
and afford unstinted pleasure to the boulevarders. 


New Opera at Weimar.—The new opera by Rich- 
ard Metzdorff entitled ‘‘ Hagbart und Signe,” has been 
accepted by the management at Weimar. The same com- 
poser’s ‘* Rosamund and the Fall of the Gepidae ” has been 


also produced there. 


Charity Concert at Berlin.—A charity concert 
of sacred music took place at the Nikolai Church, Berlin, 
January 21, at which Professor Joachim appeared and 
major sonata and an adagio in E 
minor, by Spohr. Miss Gertrud Heinrich sang airs from 
Hiindel and Mendelssohn, and Mr. Dienel played the organ 


The Oratorio Society, under C. Menge- 


played Tartini’s D 


accompaniments. 
wein, gave some of his compositions, and others by Succo, 
Praetorius and A. Becker. 


Josef Hofmann as a Composer.—Josef Hof- 
mann, who will cease being a boy pianist next year, has 
just composed a new suite, of which Rubinstein speaks 
highly. Hofmann is devoting all his time to studying, and 
will give concerts next fall. 


Count Hochberg.—This well-known director of the 
royal theatres of Berlin celebrated January 22 his fiftieth 
birthday. He was born in Silesia in 1843, and was intended 
for a diplomatic career. In 1867 he was attached to the em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg, but left the service in 1869. He had 
already written several musical pieces under the pseudonym 
of ‘‘ J. H. Franz,” among them being an opera on the text 
‘Claudine von Villabella.’ 


of Goethe’s * This opera, ‘* Der 
Waerwolf,” or ‘* Die Falkensteiner,” was successfully pro- 
duced at Hanover in 1876. He took great interest in pro- 
moting musical taste in his own province, and in 1876 or- 
ganized the first Silesian festival. He has been a member 


of the Prussian House of Representatives since 1873, and 
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succeeded Hiilsen in his present office. He has done work 1n 
raising the operatic performances, and especially in produc- | 
To him is due the performances of the | 


ing new works. 
Mozart cvclus, the Wagner operas, and the works of the 
young Italians. Personally he is grand seigneur in the 
best sense of the word. 

Verdi's ** Falstaff.”*— The production of Verdi's 
‘ Falstaff ” is set down definitely for this evening at Milan 
The 
each, and the fat knight is the central figure in every scene. 
He is off the stage only about ten minutes in the first act. 

With the exception of a concerted piece sung by ‘* Ford’s ” 
friends during the search of the house for the supposed 


five acts have been reduced to three of two scenes 


lover, the chorus is not used at all until the last act. 

The last act is the best of the three, and will be enlivened 
by a ballet. 

When “ Falstaff” is thrown into the river real water will be 
used, and the audience will see a splash device which has 


given almost boyish delight to the old composer. 


The De Reszkes in Paris.—Paris, January 20.— 
After considerable delay, owing to a severe attack of bron- 
chitis, Jean and Edouard Reszké were able to 
celebrate the 100th representation of ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette” at 
The enthusiasm of the large audience 
their 


de 


the Grand Opera. 
knew no conventional bounds. _ Both artists showed 
appreciation by throwing themselves earnestly into their 
work. 

It was an artistic gala night, even with a débutante as 
‘* Juliette” was Miss Berthet, a conserva- 
toire pupil of last year. She promises, but that is all. 


the heroine. 
Delmas was excellent as ‘‘ Capulet,” as was also Miss Dar- 
toy as the page. 

The great attraction and delight were the De Reszkés, 
1 


and their every note was followed by a murmur of delight, 


the representation being considerably lengthened by the 
1umerous recalls. No one can buy a seat in the house, 
everything having been sold long ago before the dates of 
the promised eight representations were even published 


Times.” 


Rubinstein is Annoyed.—Rubinstein has pub- 
lished a card in the German musical papers begging musical 
and poetic aspirants not to send him manuscripts for ex- 
amination, poems librettos for operas, or in- 
vitations to concerts and music festivals, as he has no time 


tor songs, or 


for any of these things. 


Tage- 


that 


An Interesting Comment.—!Inthe Berlin’ 
att” Alexander Moskowski comments on the 


soloists are disappearing from orchestral concerts, while the 


fact 
mact 


nterest and attention formerly given to them is being trans- 
ferred to the different conductors and their diverse methods 
of interpretation 

Scharwenka Conservatory, Berlin. — On 
February 2 the first historical concert of this conservatory 
the 


compositions of Frederick the Great and his contemporaries 


vas in Bechstein Saal, at which a series of the 


given 


vere performed 


Frida Scotta. 
t the 


The late concert of Miss Frida Scotta 
a Serlin Singakademie is described as a complete tri- 
umph ‘Her warm poetic tone,” writes the critic of Tu! 
Musicat Courier, “ her fine taste and her impeccable tech- 
1ic render her prominent among our younger violinists.’ 
Schuppan.—An unpublished “ Improvisata ” for string 
quartet, by Schuppan, was performed the other week in 
Berlin by the Chamber Music Society, conducted by Mr. 
Papendick. It would not go badly with a string orchestra. 
Musical 


Tirel’s * 


Taste in Berlin.—The production of 
at Berlin has drawn out the following 
remarks from a correspondent of the ‘‘ Berliner Courier 


Franciscos ” 


A public that is interested in great, new musical creations 
simply do not possess, and the indifference of the very 
elements whose duty it is to welcome and greet with 


sympathy new works of importance renders it difficult, 
almost impossible, for our orchestral and choral institutions 
to achieve the success that other societies gain in other 
warmly ap- 


has been 


In Brussels, in Frank- 


great cities. Tirel’s ‘ Franciscos’ 
plauded wherever it has been given. 
fort-on-the-Main,in Breslau it has been repeatedly performed. 
New York and Berlin.” Tirel is a 


Fleming of Mechlin, and his ‘ legend” is characterized by 


It will next be heard in 


an uncommonly easy, melodious invention, and a perfect 
mastery of modern musical means of expression. 


Leopold Carl Wolff.—At a late concert in Berlin 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Exner, and Mr. Fritz Espenhahn, an 
unpublished quartet for piano (C minor, op. 25), by L. C. 
The work is in strict classic form, of 
great clearness, and rising in the Andante con moto to 
melodious poetry. The themes but 
contain little that is new. 


Wolff, was performed. 
are well conceived, 
Sibyl Sanderson.— Miss Sibyl Sanderson has gone 


to Nice, where she will sing in ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette,” and 
afterward the réle of ‘‘ Charlotte " in ‘‘ Werther.” 
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Music Sent for Criticism. 
> 
Car! Simon, Berlin, 
AUGUST REINHARD Aleine Harmontum-Schule 


Instruction books for the American organ are rarely so 


| good as those for the piano, church organ or stringed in- 


struments. This one, however, forms an exception. It is, 


all Europe ; for editions are prepared in the languages of 
England and Germany, of France and Germany, of Holland 
and 


and Germany, of Italy and Spain, and of Russia 


Sweden. 


The first part explains the notation and the peculiarities | 
of the instrument ; the second consists of exercises in one, | 


two and three parts, in the most approved style of writing 
for the pipe or church organ ; and the third contains very 
carefully selected excerpts from the works of the best 
masters. 

Where it has become necessary to modify any of these 
quotations, in order to make them easily playable, such 
modifications are made with the requisite skili and consid- 
Take, for instance, Mendelssohn’s ninth ‘‘ Song 
It here appears recast in such a manner 


eration. 
Without Words.” 
as to be playable, strictly legato, by a pair of small hands ; 
This fa- 


vorite piece, from the works of Mendelssohn, has suffered 


and is, as near as may be, in four-part harmony. 


so greatly at the hands of arrangers, and especially by 
writers of church hymnals, that one is tempted to bespeak 
attention to its better treatment here. The book is well 
printed from engraved plates and space is left for fingering, 
&C. 
wear and tear that an instruction book must endure. 


The paper is also of good quality, and will stand the 

It 

is not so voluminous as to appall young pupils, and is so 

well designed and thought out as not to aggravate teachers. 

HERMANN SCHRODER. 
Second Prelude 

Since Gounod undertook to supply Bach's first prelude 


Meditation on Bach's 


with a passionate melody of the modern type, other com- 
posers have followed his example. Here, for instance, is 
the second prelude in C minor, set with obligato accom- 


paniments for first and second violins and the American 


organ. There are also three other settings for different 
combinations of instruments. 

Raff have added 
violin alone, 
But it 


evident that these masters were in different degrees quali- 


As Mendelssohn, Schumann, Best and 


accompaniments to Bach’s chaconne for one 


cannot unreservedly condemn such proceedings. is 


works ; whereas the great French- 


for 


Bach's 
with 


which shows itself even in his operas, is not truly in sym- 


fied to retouch 


man Gounod, all his fondness church modes, 


pathy with Bach’s manner, nor even a careful student of 


his works technically. His meditation on the first prelude 
consists of a melody that throws the work of Bach so com- 


pletely in the background that in concert performances it 
] g 


barely obtains a hearing, and when it does this incongruity 
is the more noticeable. His treatment of the second pre- 
lude is somewhat similar in this respect. 


Now, with reference to Schréder, 1t must be confessed 
that he has tried to put himself in sympathy with Bach and 
his times, and so far as he has succeeded this ‘‘ Meditation ” 
is the more acceptable. His melodies are in the well-known 
contrapuntal style of Bach ; that is tosay, they are not spas- 
modic, interjectional, passionate, or even modern, as regards 
the lengths of phrases of two or four bars, but are discreet 
and reflective in character. This is at once apparent when 
the first violin enters, for its subject matter is not a mere 
tune or canto fermo, but a veritable fugal subject by Bach, 
which all well schooled musicians will immediately recog- 
nize as an old friend. -—— 
Edward Schuberth & Co., New York. 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, a Lullaby. 

It is not an easy matter to write a good lullaby. First, 
go through all the poems in the library, and failing to find 
anything inspiring, or free from the rhymes that seem so fa- 
miliar in cradle songs as to be almost exasperating, try to 
write the words yourself, with newer rhymes and newer 
ideas, cast in short lines and monosyllables, &c., &c., soas to 
make an apparently artless formation, &c., in keeping with 
the nature of a berceuse. Then invent a melody, having a 
soothing character, and an accompaniment with an un- 
broken rhythmic motion that is unobtrusive. 

In these days of blood curdling harmonies, startling mod- 
ulations and general intensity, the exercise of restraint 
alone is an effort ; and it will be probably found that such 
repression will lead to the invention of music that is ap- 
parently so objectless, and wanting in the earnestness which 
characterizes sincerity, that the essay is at once destroyed 
and further attempts abandoned. Chopin was content in 
his ‘‘ Berceuse " with a monotony as regards harmony and 
the accompanimental figure, which other composers rarely 
have the hardihood to adopt or skill to atone for. 

When one finds a young composer, like Gustav L. Becker, 
so fortunate as to secure good words, andinvent a melody 


| that does not transcend the limits of the scale as in this 


Lamoureux.—With reference to Mr. Tschaikowsky’s 
letter, Mr. Lamoureux has written a note to the ‘‘ Méne- 
strel,” in which he states that there is ‘‘no truth in the | 
report that Mr. Jaowleff and Mr. Satonoff organized a 
a dinner in his honor ‘on l’on a conspué Hans de Biilow.’” | 





‘* Lullaby,” he may well be congratulated. 


William Pond & Co., New York. 
RICHARD HOFFMAN, eres Last Night. 


This is a transcription for the piano of a favorite song, 


moreover, evidently designed for extended use throughout | 
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is not 


It 
awkward 


| which is strongly recommended to teachers. 
| difficult to play ; and what it 
| The passage work is not markedly original, but when it is 


is better, is not 


| considered how extremely difficult it is to invent a new 
piano figure now, whether difficult or easy to play, this may 
well pass. The piece will prepare the hand for composi- 
tions to be attempted by the pupil at a later period 


| Breitkopf & Hartel, New York. 
REINHARD SCHMELZ, Zwei de Capo Stitch 


These are pieces of two pages each, for the violin alone 


Apparently in order to satisfy the craving for harmony, which 
is peculiar to our modern civilization, there are passages of 
chords in three and even four parts, which are so cleverly 
| constructed as to be fairly easy of execution; or the figur- 

ations are so constructed that the harmony is implied, when 
it is not actually contained in them. 

No. 1, ‘‘ Humoreske,” has 
monic phrase, which 


theme a_ har- 
No. 2, 


‘* Lied,” is a gracefully flowing melody, which at the long 
s& 2 & » 2 


its chief 


by 


tor 


is followed arpeggios 


sustained notes is accompanied with passages that give suf- 
ficient hints respecting the harmony, and also meanwhile 
itself 


supply a suitable rhythmic motion, until the melody 


proceeds. 
al- 


it be the height ot 


These little pieces are very cleverly constructed, 


though they are not over elaborated. If 


artistic 





art: to conceal art, here is something tr 
Edwin Ashdown, New York. 
IGNACE GIBSON md 


We have received from this London publishing house- 


Valse Capri Scherzino 


which has recently established a branch in New York—a 


number of piano pieces, evidently designed to meet the re- 
ve art value what- 


quirements of beginners, but which have no 


ever. Two of them, however, are less commonplace than 
bi 


the others, and less likely to make teachers weary while 
patiently performing their duties. 
The 


Chopin nocturne, and then proceeds in the style of Weber 


‘Valse Caprice” begins with a reminiscence of a 


good the ‘‘ Scherzino” 


g points ; and 


yet, nevertheless, has 
will be found useful as an introduction to legato part play- 


more greatly neg- 


ing, an art which is in danger of bein; 

lected now than in former times 
William Rohlfing & Sons, Milwaukee. 

LEON NOVARA Twelve Melodious 


These are piano pieces, published in separate numbers, 


Studies 





and are evidently intended for children. Although in many 


are alike in this, that they present 


Number Hu- 


mor,” is perhaps an exception, but it would have been more 


different styles, they 


nothing new or fascinating seven, ‘‘ Good 


useful as a study had the passages in thirds been fingered 


for legato performance. The same composer's ‘‘ Gavotte 


and 


above 


Antique” is more interesting than any of the 


may prove useful in schools 


It is, however, somewhat singular thé 
the piece is used ungrammatically. TT! 
which contains of course D flat ; but the 
in its place persistently, even when the 





natural, and then the natural is not inserted to contradict 
the preceding sharp. This is most odd in a practiced writer 


ural, or, more 


nat 

the D flat ; 
must enlarge upon 
} 


It compels the teacher to mark in the C 
properly, to cancel the C sharp and insert and 


then, with some inquiring pupils, he 





such topics as inharmonic changes, &¢c., which only bewil- 





der beginners, and hinder progress by digressions on out- 
side subjects 

If the music as it stands be transposec f A 
minor the C sharp will reappear as E f F 
natural. This is sufficient to show the rf the 
writing. 

The composer uniformly uses the proper note, D flat, in 
the ‘‘trio’’ of the piece, which is the best portion of the 
composition. 

The chord in question consists of the notes D flat, G, B 
flat and F in ascending order. When it is written with the 
vibration numbers (per second), and these are reduced to 
their lowest common measure, the ratios are 18 : 25:30: 45, 
which is a beautiful, harmonically related series. With ¢ 


sharp all is chaotic. 
H. B. Stevens Company, Boston. 
HOMER A. NORRIS. ... . Vain 
This cantata, of 
which is so simple in construction as to be wit! 


is a sacred sixty-nine octavo 


pages, 





1 the powers 


of almost any village choir. The copy is printed from en 
graved plates and is well edited 


that rarely 


The composer employs a style of writing ses 
above the level of an ordinary part song although he is 
dealing with a sacred text, which assuredly demands the 
higher style of part writing as found in the works of Handel, 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Haydn, Mozart and other serious com 
posers. 

He also challenges comparisons with writers of churcl 


hymns by resetting such favorite texts as ‘‘ Abide 
Fast Falls the Eventide,” ‘‘ Art Thou Weary, Art Thou Lan- 
guid 2” and in sucha manner as to disappoint unmusical per- 


sons who miss their favorite tunes, and not provide sufficient 
The example set by Bach and 


gratification for real artists. 
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followed 
composers when dealing with the music of the people. 
Bach employed chorales that were well known and loved by 


unaltered in 


his audiences any particular, except that 


monies OT 


contrapuntal parts or even fugues ac- 





Nain "uses three leading motives in such 








i " le ide the Wagnerian idea. For his motives 
i a ited till less de veloped, and on each recur- 
en by any device made more and more interest- 
i ascinating uit are bald repeats, although the 
é iy be anget These are, therefore, pleonasms 
B t 1otive is not employed to illumine the subject 
matte » air supposed action or act as a reminder or a 
commentat 
It ot only used without real significance, but even in 
, adictory senses 
I} the third motive on its first appearance is labeled 
Summer ] ng next The Followers Resume Their 
Jou ‘ ward Nail next (scene 3), ‘‘ Christ Alone on 
the Highway toward Nai and later ‘‘ Christ Stands as if 
Waiting i Sign from Heaven.” Such repeats appear 
ke idle to atone for a laziness, which thus avoids 
he tro f ¢ 1 ew matter 
Beeth his oratorio, displayed ‘‘ The Saviour of the 
World” as a dr personage ; but it so greatly hin- 
lered the availableness of the work in Europe that it was 
entire ecast as En Gedi,” or ‘* David in the Wilder- 
ess One shudders at the thought of some village choir 
inger trying to declaim the part of ‘‘ Christ” in this quasi- 


dramatic work of four scenes at any place or on any occa- 


Christian America 


sion in 

The melodies constructed for some of the most salient 
points frequently have this very singular peculiarity, many 
yllables are sung to one note, and after a slight melodic 
motion, some other note is dwelt upon, as if to supply a 
kind of musical coat to several words. Quartet passages 
similarly reiterate the notes of a full chord. Properly 


speaking, therefore, here there is no real melody provided 


This becomes evident if the words are omitted and the 
notes played on an instrument Christ,” for instance, 
sings (not in recitative, but in measured time) on the note 
A, the words, ‘‘God so loved the (then on B the words) 
vyorld that He gave His Only Begotten.” So that the 


is a kind of measured chant 
Perhaps this peculiarity comes from an over fondness for 
But in 


tences, such as those which occur in the 


church chants some cases there are no melodic 


closes to the s« n 

very poorest of such chants. For example, ‘‘ Christ ” sings 
slowly and all on D flat the words: ‘‘Come unto Me all ye 
that labor, I will give you rest.” Then, all on D natural 


‘* Take thou My yoke, learn thou of Me, ye shall find rest,” 
&c. Such a vocal part is worthy a singer of the very lowest 
There is more melody in the natural inflexions of 


The finale 


capacity. 


the spoke n tones of a good 


reader than here 
resembles in words and rhythms ‘ Lift up your heads,” in 


by Mendelssohn should not be disregarded by | 


Hindel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” so greatly that one cannot avoid men- | 
tally making comparisons that are odious. 


Oliver Ditson, Boston, 
PRATT. Inca’s Farewell. 
This is a short cantata in two numbers, for baritone solo 
and chorus. The words being secular, it is not demanded, | 
as in ‘‘ Nain,” that the highest kind of counterpoint be em- 


Ss. G. 


ployed. 

Yet, the work is more worthy a place among serious art 
works than ‘‘ Nain,” and should the attention of 
choral societies which are somewhat above the low level of 


receive 


church choir choruses ; and were it not for the very painful 
and deplored facts that it brings to memory, would prob- 
ably prove generally acceptable. 

The book 1s engraved fairly well, and the paper is much 
better than that which is commonly used by this firm in 
copies printed from type, The proof reading is not parti- 
cularly good, but the errors are mostly in the misspelling 
of words or in solid parts, or in the accompaniments—all 
which faults are less exasperating than if they occurred in 
the chorus parts, on account of the hindrances caused by 
errors in them during rehearsals, when the expense of light- 
ing, heating, &c., is considerable, to say nothing of the 
wasted time of the many ladies and gentlemen who have 
met to enjoy vocal efforts and not to see copies corrected. 
On page seven the composer has risked a very singular 
treatment of the discord of the diminished seventh on the 
word ‘‘ fire,” which one can imagine having a most terrific 
effect when shouted by a large chorus at the top of their 
voices. It can hardly be coaxed into keeping with the rest 
of the movement, even when played as kindly and smoothly 
as possible on a soft toned piano. On page 30 in the phrase 
‘ The nation returns again,” for tenors and altos, the tenors 
are compelled to imagine a high F natural to which they 
must next proceed, while the contraltos are holding F 


sharp. 

Those persons who write much for the piano, and 
especially those who write at the piano, are apt to 
make such mistakes. The roughnesses may be somewhat 


smoothed at the keys, but, as already remarked, when the 
passages are boldly proclaimed in full chorus, their awful 
crudity becomes painfully apparent. Then is the composer 
confronted with his own creation, as by a veritable Frank- 
enstein ; and he would fain find a place of repentance. 

The difficulties thus needlessly imposed upon chorus 
singers are so great that conductors despair of ever being 
enabled to lead their forces to triumph over them. Such 
faults are technically termed ‘‘ cross relations” or ‘ false 
relations” ; hence one is led to perceive that there may be 


| little unpleasantnesses in art, as in daily life. 


Schott. Brussels. 
Concerto for Violin 


violin, 


GUSTAV HILLE 


Here, at last, is a real art work, a concerto for 


| with accompaniments for a full orchestra, which are set in! 


condensed score for the piano, with the instrumentation of 


| the principal entries indicated throughout. 


It is “ opus 60,” and in RE major; for the opening and 
closing movements are in two sharps, and the middle move- 
ment only is inG (or sol). Attention is specially drawn to 
this fact, because on the title page the concerto is said to be 
(No. 3. en sol-majeur.) 

This concerto is in the classic form ; that is to say, it has 
the formal appearance usually adopted by the 
masters when constructing such a piece for bowed instru- 


greatest 


| ments or the piano, though not for wind instruments. 


Here themes from the first movement are worked into the 
texture of the third ; and thus increased interest is accorded 
them, and ‘‘ the past, present and future” are blended in 
rhe violin part is not easy to 


the ‘‘now” of each instant. 
execute, though it is not beyond the powers of an ordinarily 
good player. 

The opening allegro is not preceded by an introduction, 
but begins in a business like way, with the subject matter 
in hand. The second movement opens with a strong and 
earnest melody for the fourth string, and the last move- 
ment, though lighter in character, as usual in such works, 
is by no means weak. It presents, as the most strongly 
marked peculiarity, many passages based on progressions 
of natural harmony, which give a life and freshness that is 
revivifying. 

The characteristics of this tonality, which might be 
termed the horn tonality, as it is peculiar to horns without 
valves, may be identified by accompanying the following 
sounds of the major scale, viz., 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, ser gues 5d 
with the major sixth, the fifth, the third, the fourth and the 
sixth below them. The work well deserves a place on the 
program of our best orchestral concerts. 








favorite in country churches—the more the pity, perhaps, 
for it is about as hapless an instrument in the hands of an 
amateur as the bagpipe might be in the hands of a Brahmin. 
Sometimes it would lead off with the tune in that hiccough- 
ing kind of way which is its infirmity when clumsily dealt 
with. Then the other instruments would follow—* the 
flute and the vile squeaking of the wry neck fife,” and, it 
may be, ‘‘ breaking suddenly in with portentous thunder,” 
the unlucky deep mouthed bassoon. Poor Dolly in‘ Silas 
Marner " thought when she heard the last named instru 
ment and the voices at the village church, that she had 
‘* got to a better place already.” A cynic under similar cit 
cumstances might have his thoughts directed to quite an- 
other quarter, and would probably admit that it was a good 
hit of Coleridge’s to select the ‘‘ loud bassoon” for breaking 
the charm that bound the wedding guest to the ancient 
mariner’s tale. 

But the instrument seems to have had its partisans as 
well asits players. A country clergyman tells of a neigh- 
bor meeting a clown on the way to a church which he did 
not usually attend. ‘‘Why, John,” inquired the neighbor, 
‘‘what takes you this way?” ‘I dogo to church,” quoth 
John, ‘‘ tohear the baboons.” The bassoonist always liked 
to begin his last note a little later than his fellow players, 
and by a peculiar motion of his shoulders pumped out the 
whole reserve power of his lungs in what achurch music 
historian calls ‘‘ one prolonged and astounding roar.” It is 
quite apparent that we have no cause to regret the loss of 
the bassoon.—‘t The Cornhill Magazine.” 
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Music in Boston. 


BosTOn, February 5, 1893. 


R. BUSONI gave his fourth and last piano | 


recital in Union Hall the 30th ult. This reminds me 
that the date of his appearance in Vienna asa nine year 
old wonder-child was 1876, not 1866, as stated erroneously 
by the compositor or carelessly by me in Tue Musica. 
Courier of the Ist. 
The program of the last recital of the series was as fol- 
lows : 


haconne for violin sok ech Busoni 


ee PP rere it eee ieee . 

DEE, Ci Whe ide. ke iadetes cele aes .... Schubert 
i. Etude-fugue. ‘ 
2. Scene de Ballet. { **’ Busoni 
Nocturne, C sharp minor. / 
Fourth Ballade, i EE, F8280+2 Het el bene ee cieowes agroegha panes Chopin 
Waldesrauschen i ‘ 

r so ° Liszt 


Fantasie No. 1, ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia."’ \ 


The feature of this concert was the noble performance of 
the slow movement of the Schubert fantasie. No more ele- 
vated, pure and serene playing of the piano has been heard 
here this season. The pianist, like unto the gods of Epi- 
curus, seemed to look down from a great height on petty 
mortals and their ant like strivings and commotions ; or, like 
unto the tranquil deity of the East, he was lost in omphalic 
contemplation. 

The chaconne of 
Busoni as though it were conceived and worked out origi- 


Bach sounded in the arrangement by 


nally for a modern piano. Whether such arrangements are 


desirable or whether they are legitimate from an artistic 


standpoint admits of argument. This particular arrange- 


1 
was thoughtful, d 


ment ignified, and in the true spirit of 
Bach 
Mr. Busoni’s own compositions show originality, fine 


taste and at the same time a hankering after cool harmo- 


nies. I wonder what Busoni would be now if he had not 


touched German soil in his youth and turned his back on 
Italy 
demon 


When an Italian is possessed thoroughly with the 


of Germanism he is more German than the Ger- 
mans. 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert and Schumann did not es- 


cape Italian influence. An Italian—as Sgambati, for in- 
stance—writes on the other side of the frontier ; he forgets 
the sensuous song of his native land; he does not cacth 
the secret of the foreign folk song; he plays at meta- 
physics ; he must be ‘‘ deep” at any cost ; and he then be- 
comes a man without a country 

* = & 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Heinrich gave the first of two song 
recitals in the Meionaon Thursday afternoon. 
assisted by the Kneisel Quartet. The program included 
songs by Schubert, Franz and others, and duets by Mozart 
and Goring Thomas. The Kneisel Quartet played Beet- 
hoven’s Quartet, op. 18, No. 2, the well-known andante from 


They were 


a quartet by Tschaikowsky, and the scherzo from Schu- 
mann’s op. 41, No. 1. 

Singers and pianists who come to Boston are like kissing : 
they go by favor. The Bostonian plumes himself on the 
alleged fact that his city is musical, and that his fellow- 
townsmen are patrons of art. It is true that music is heard 
in thistown. The symphonies of Beethoven, Schumann 
and Brahms, the overtures of Beethoven, Mendelssohn and 
Weber, are listened to with every appearance of reverence. 
Songs by the great German song writers and the composers 
of Boston are applauded with the proper degree of enthu- 
Pianists plough through a familiar field. ‘‘ The 
But it makes a 
vast difference whether the performer has been well recom- 


siasm. 
Messiah” is now given twice in the year. 


mended, whether it is secretly understood that a concert is 
a social event. 

An 
drowns the noise of teacups and saucers, is sure of a large 


amateur who pleases in the drawing room, and 
audience and frenetic applause when he or she sends out 
cards for a recital in a public hall. Franz Rummel comes 
here, and the patrons and the patronesses of art have engage- 
ments that prevent attendance. 


a crowded hall, and if he mouths and poses, or if he sings 


Georg Henschel is sure of 


in most artistic fashion, applause follows in either case and 
rends the sky. If any work by Brahms is produced, it is a 
masterpiece. If a delightful composition of a comparatively 
unknown Russian or Frenchman is performed, there is a 
suspension of judgment until the authorities are consulted 
and the sheep really know which side to jump. 

Here comes Max Heinrich, who is known on each side of 
the Atlantic as a singer of rare temperament and of occa- 
sional great moments. He has* 
his own idea of the meaning of a composer; he gives his 
own interpretation. 


He does not sing by rote. 


You may quarrel with him at times in 


matters of vocal technic; but you certainly respect his 


individuality ; you are often moved ; you are often delighted. 
Whenever Heinrich has appeared here as a solo singer in 
diabolical or conventional réle, in cantata or oratorio, he 
has held the audience in his hand. And yet, with the as- 
sistance of such well-known musicians as the members of 
the Kneisel Quartet, Mr. Henrich faced a small audience 
last Thursday. He rose above natural discouragement and 

sang with musical appreciation and dramatic intensity. Mrs. 

Heinrich sang agreeably, for her voice is sympathetic and ! 





The feature of the concert was Mr. 


! 
she displayed taste. 
Heinrich’s superb delivery of Schubert’s ‘‘ Omnipotence.” 


* 


* * 


The program of the fourteenth Symphony concert was as 
follows : 


Overture, “Coriolan”’ ih obtinds teh emewnedeess .... Beethoven 
Ballad, “‘ The Skeleton in Armor” 


(First time in Boston.) 


Foote 


GVeutscescdgdewe Brahms 


‘A Song of Destiny” 
“Columbus March and Hymn” 


an chine Paine 
(First time in Boston.) 


The Boston Symphony Chorus and Mrs Barnard-Smith, 
Miss Carlsmith, Messrs. Geo. J. Parker and Clarence E 
Hay assisted. 

Mr. Foote’s ballad is for chorus, quartet and orchestra. It 
is a musical setting of the familiar poem by Longfellow. 
The choice of a poem was unfortunate, perhaps, in that the 
In Mr. 


Foote’s composition there is a superabundance of the ter- 


lines do not readily suggest variety of rhythm. 


nary. 

This ballad is thirty-six octavo pages in length. To elab- 
orate the detail of the poem might be a frittering away of 
any grand result. The detail is not elaborated in this case 
On the other hand, there are no contrasting moods sug- 
gested clearly, there is no definite creation of a stimmung. 
There are subdivisions, as allegro deciso and andantino, 
and so on, but there are no sharply drawn scenes of dra- 
matic contrast. ‘The chorus is questioner, narrator and an- 
swerer. The quartet is used for the story of the wooing 
and the death of the wife—for the scenes of comparative 
tenderness—but these scenes are without particular distinc- 
tion. 

The ballad is, first of all, undramatic 
dence of imagination ; there is little evidence of a sense of 
dramatic fitness. The very 
Why should the appeal to the skeleton be so hurriedly de- 
Why should this appeal be given to the chorus ? 


There is little evi- 


start is a disappointment. 
livered ? 
Is there any horror expressed in the description of the 
awakening of the dead? 

It would be an idle task to go through the ballad sentence 
by sentence and point out the inappropriateness of the mu- 
sic, for the music cannot be reproduced in this article, and 
verbal statements would seem purely dogmatic. But here 
is a striking instance of a failure to grasp the possibilities 
of the situation. The skeleton says 
Take heed, that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tale rehearse, 
Else dread a dead man’s curse. 


Surely ‘‘the dead man’s curse” should be brought 


strongly to the attention of the hearer. It would not be 
necessary, perhaps, to stop the rush of musical thought and 
prepare ‘‘the with the deliberation of 
stormer in the scene in ‘‘ Richelieu ;” but without such in- 
terruption harmonies could be used; instrumental color 
could be so applied that the necessary shiver would strike 
the hearer. Mr. Foote, on the contrary, arranges the 
voices in such a manner and employs such notation that the 
sentence does not come even clearly to the hearer ; but the 
sentence, without dread import, is like an 
gargling in a commonplace throat. 

Neither is the rhythm always above reproach (see, for 


curse’ a barn 


inarticulate 


instance, page 15, where a false construction is given to 
the meaning of the words ‘‘ Chanting his glory Bright,” 
nor are the voices used skillfully to gain effects by simple 
means. 

The instrumentation is, as a rule, dry and uninteresting. 
The voices are followed too often by instruments, and sup- 


port becomes a distraction. There is little variety ; there 
is little color. 
Mr. Foote conducted the performance of his work. It is 


therefore fair to presume that it was given in accordance 
with his own wishes, particularly as he prepares the Sym- 
phony chorus for its work in public. On this occasion there 
was a marked disregard of the printed indications of the 
composer. There was hardly a pianissimo that was ob- 
that 
was often fortissimo, 


served ; there was a monotone of forte in passages 
called for delicate treatment ; forte 
and the climax was generally anticipated. 

In full 


passages there was not the sonority that comes from a well 


The chorus sang weakly and without discretion. 


balanced chorus, competent, sure that the cause in which 
they engage is just. The enunciation was so defective that 
the hearer, even with the help of the program book, was 
often unable to detect the whereabouts of the singers. 


* * 


The cantata, by Brahms, has been heard here before, and 
its performance last evening was inferior to those that have 
preceded it. The symphony chorus is not yet prepared for 
close communion with our orchestra. The parts are not 
well balanced ; the intonation is not always sure ; the attack 
is lacking in decision, and last evening there was a decided 
want of definite information concerning the meaning of 
dynamic marks. 

It is perhaps unfair to judge of Professor Paine’s march 
after the hearing of it in Music Hall. It was written for a 
special occasion, for an immense hall, for an orchestra of 
200, if I am correctly informed, and for a chorus of 5,000. 


There were signs of hard and honest work in plenty, but 
there were few strains of marked originality, and there 
were passages of triviality, pure and simple. Works writ- 
ten for such occasions are seldom of permanent worth. 
Pro- 


fessor Paine has written music that honors himself and the 


They serve their purpose and are speedily forgotten 


land of his birth more than does this official composition 
» United States 


Poitier Haw 


composed expressly for the glory of the 


Omaha (Neb.) Correspondence. 








OMAHA, Neb., January 4, 1895 
MAHA missed one musical entertainment which 
had been anticipated with considerabie pleasure, because 
of an accident to Ovide Musin, who had been engaged by the 
Apollo Club to play with his company in Exposition Hall one 
one ht last week 
One of the most enjoyable musical entertainments of the present 
winter occurred in St. John’s Coll c) Chure 
last Sunday evening. The music on (¢ it this pop 
ular church was unusually pleasing, and the announcement of a 


lof the Christmas 




















still more attractive program, including several 
numbers, was sufficient to draw an audience that filled the large 
worship room to its utmost limit. There are good singers in 5t 
John’s choir, and there is evidence, too, of intel training in 
the choruses. The writer was particularly pleased with alto 
solo in the ‘* Credo,” and with Captain Kinzie’s sit ig of ‘' O Sal 
utaris. In the ‘‘ Venite " chorus the angels’ choir was placed in 
the tower and the shepherds’ across the audience room be hind 
partially closed doors. This arrangement gave beaut ful effects 
and made the sixth number of the program particularly enjoy 
able. Of the violin solos Schubert's ‘* Serenade was the best. 
Hans Albert is a genius, and I us¢ e term correctly dozen 
strokes of his bow, and the audience is forgot but es not 
forget the player, and I am sure that nus r ve stens 
to his last note without regret 

On Wednesday evening of last week the 118th concert of the 


Ladies’ Musical Society took place. The Philomela Lady Quartet 


was made up entirely of vocal 


le 


furnished the program, which 
1 


notices in our local 





he writer was not presen 


numbers. T 
favorable, special mention 
made of the quartet's singing of Macy's ‘‘ The 
Buck’s ‘ Annie A cate number 


Bread,” pleased the immensely 


papers were exceedingly laving been 


shimes,” and of 





Laurie. hy entitled ‘‘ Corn 


audience Three members of 


the quartet, Miss Clarkson, Mrs. Moeller, and Miss Bishop sang 
solo numbers, and were promptly encored 
Ford 


to hear the 


Carlton Musi 


‘ Rubinstein 


An audience which crowded the new & 
Hall to its limit assembled last evening 
recital, by pupils of Mrs. J. W. Cotton 


whose popularity may be inferred from the overflowing houses 





This indefatigable woman, 


which always respond to her invitations, has in mind a series of 
concerts, one or two of which, at least, will be made up from the 
works of a single composer. ‘There may have been a peculiar 


charm about the concert last evening because the songs and 
duet’s were Rubinstein’s, and because the best two of his sonaten 
were included in the program, and almost faultlessly played by 
Hans Albert and Mrs. G. M. Hitchcock. 
have often written, but I shall not soon tire of expressing appre- 


ciation of his remarkable gift of interpretation, and his musicianly 


Of Albert's playing I 


performance. Mrs. Hitchcock has long been recognized as one 
of Ohaha's most talented musicians, and a pianist of rare taste 
and ability. Mrs. Cotton is to be commended for bringing these 


enthusiastic players together in a program, and it is to be hoped 


that they may be heard again soon. 

As an appropriate introduction, Mr. Wm. H. Alexander read a 
paper upon the life and accomplished work of the great com- 
poser, which was listened to with evident interest. 

In former communications I have written of some of the 
singers whose names are on the program, therefore I shall only 
briefly refer to them now. 


mine, and partly because it was very well sung, I enjoyed the 


Partly because it is a favorite of 


‘* Angel ” duet quite as much as any of the numbers 

In this connection, too, I am pleased to say a word concerning 
Miss Mary Poppleton’s singing. The young lady has a voice of 
excellent quality, finely placed in the mezzo range and wonder 
ully full fora person rather slight in physique. She is young 
yet, having only finished her school life about a year ago, and 
for that reason has not often sung in public. To some of us who 
heard her for the first time last evening her singing was an agree- 
surprise. With 
natural nervous fright which hinders the best results 


able experience enough to remove the very 


to some ex 
tent, Miss Poppleton will easily take a place among the best 
vocalists this city has produced 
Another of Mrs. Cotton's pupils whose singing last night- made 
a favorable impression is Miss Myrtle Coon. Her voice is evi 
dently a high soprano, and she uses it to excellent advantage. I 
am told that she is now filling a } 
I 


lace in one of our leading church 





quartets, where she pleases the people immensely. Mrs. Moeller 

and Mr. Wilkins are members of the Cathedral Quartet, and are 

too well known to all Omaha readers to need specia! mention, and 

yet when one hears songs so well sung as were the Mariner ’ 

and ‘“* Yearnings,” there is temptation to at least tell them of it 

I have trespassed too largely upon your space already, but Mrs 
, 


Cotton has a host of well wishers here, and she is doing more t 


develop and lift up music and musical work in our city than any 
other single individual, therefore it is a pleasure to giv no 
than a passing notice to the fruits of her labor and intelligence 
they appear from time to time in these public recitals. 

There is much in the immediat ture 1 musical iract 
for Omaha. The violin pupils of Hans Albert will gi ti 
next week in Y. M. C. A. Hall. The Stryk-en-blas-lust Club ha 
a concert set for February ol of Mus 


dedicate its new rooms with 
Chicago Lady Quartet will 
similar company on the 16th 


Scottish Clans, will celebrate 














The impression made last evening was not a favorable one. 


and literary program of excell 

other minor entertainments are insight. Thet i 
quietness in social circles this winter, and to that circumstance 
part of our musical and literar ity can be credited. The 
change is enjoyable CARAI 
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Correspondence, 





Portland Points. 


PORTLAND, Me., January 19, 1808 


‘FUL musical was held last Monday 


A DELIGHT 











‘ the St. Luke's Parish House The following 
n ver nos iantly given 
M Moskowski 
‘ m . Massenet 
Miss Brown 
( tralt he Clover Blossoms A. W. Thayer 
Miss Rice 
lr" 
O, Fair and Sweet E. Nevin 
I Rive 
Mr. Ge H. Griff 
D Land the Swallows 
Miss Pennell and Miss Champlin 
\ Ne Reve G. Goltermann 
Miss Beebe 
I) Lut W d Roeckel 
Mr. G H. Griffin and Rev Canon Sills 
( t Reveries W. H. Neidl 
Miss Rice 
( try D E. Nevin 
St Mad i Josef Low 
Mr. Harvey Murray and Mr. W. H. Carter 
I the first time we ive ad the pleasure of listening to 
M Br “ ifely predict a brilliant career for her 
M Rk ‘ ¢ ellent ce and sung, as she ilways does 
t ex t expres d sympathy that she carried 
‘ ‘ Mr. Griffin has a sweet and pleasing voice 
Rive was deservedly encored, and he re sponded by 
peating a portion { the same The voices of Miss Pennell and 
M Cham] ended beautifully and they sung their pleasing 
et accept Miss Beebe is another artist who has 
y t, and she favored us with beautiful strains 
i ghiy finished manner The duet by 
Me G 1 Sills was finely sung. Two of our best pianists 
( me irming duets, ‘‘ The Country Dance 
t ge audience Mr. Carter accompanied in a 
‘ t ‘ manne We understand we shall soon be 
wit r affair of the same description 
HERBERT SYDNEY HANAFOR 
se 


From ’Frisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO, January 16, 1893. 


lgar S. Kelley, whom I am glad to welcome 


A® Edgy: 
DacK t ond ome 


again, remarked to me the other day 

We are doing quite wel! here in a musical sense 

Especially is this true in the increased interest manifested re- 
arding the higher class of musik I had not been able to attend 
me of Bauer's symphony concerts until last week. Imagine my 
surprise and pleasure at finding the Tivoli Theatre filled to over- | 
flowing with the best audience this city affords, many people 
standing in the aisles manifesting all the enthusiasm one used to 
see among the devotees of Moody and Sankey. 

Mr. Bauer gave them a mighty good feast—the ‘* Tell” over- 
ture, a Grieg suite, op. 46, andthe Brahms’ symphony in E minor 

besides all of w Mr. H. B. Passmore, one of our most suc- 
cessful teachers, conducted an original overture, and Mr. S. G. 
Fleishman played the Beethoven variations in C minor and an 


lo fantasia in a manner that made us glad he has en- 








tirely recovered from the catastrophe which signalized his first | 
endeavor to be heard among us, when, you will remember, his 

assembled audience neither saw nor heard anything of the 

pianist till next morning's papers told of his temporary loss of 

wits, and discovery at home in the cellar, alone with a flute! | 
Just think of a pianist so far gone as that! But he is entirely re- | 
covered now, and plays delightfully. 

Miss Josephine Godchaux also sang ‘‘ Una Voce,” the principal 
impression I got from which was that unless a singer is very 
great and can display wonderful vocal technic this sort of thing 
is not worth singing at all, but had better be played on an in- 
strument 

Lam bold enough to declare that unless singing is eloquent, 
I'd much prefer to hear instrumental music, which leads me to 
admit that as so little vocal music is eloquent my taste rather 
eat the estra 

Sol take my hat off to Mr. Bauer for the feasts he spreads 
every two weeks at the Tivo On the 20th inst. he promises us 
Goet symphony, op. &.; Tschaikowsky's ‘‘ Nut Cracker Suite” 
L wis would use it on his horrible name), and the first per- 

rmance ew overture by Mr. Fred. Zech, Jr., another local 
teac No wonder Kelley says we're doing well. 

Mr. Alfred Wilkie has brought his Palace Ballad Concert 
Series t end of the first lesson,” and already announces a 
second se ext month. The fourth concert occurred on 
the 13 when Mrs. L. Brechemin, than whom I know of 

‘ t singer here, was the principal lady artist. A 
pleasing teature of the program was a quartet setting of Eugene 
Field's poc lhe Brook,” ‘*‘ composed expressly for these con 
certs M H. |. Stewart. 

| was used t ad in arecent Courter that Ovide Musin, 
the v st, W « friends got him elected an honorary member 
of e Bohemian Club, had only four compeers. Having be- | 
onged to that interesting and delightful institution for nearly 
twenty years, I c« lted the list and found that, as it contains 
twenty-six names, instead of five, Musin’s distinction is not quite 
so rare aS might at first be supposed 

By the way, the club is building a magnificent new home for 
itself, five stories high and 120 feet square, which will be one of 
the finest club houses in America 


It deserves it, too as°* 


for, 


lary genius, once said to me, ‘‘ This club’s got more good fellows 
in it than any other institution on earth !” 

Seeing the Christmas church programs THI 
Courter, lam a little pleased to note that none of them excel 


in Musical 
my own here in Grace Church, for which I got quite an enthu- 
siastic acknowledgement from the people. One of the loveliest 
and most seasonable effects I obtained from an opening hymn, 
‘* Hark, what mean those Holy Voices,” sung by a chorus of girls 
and the choir, to the organ accompaniment and a chime of bells. 
Though I arranged the thing, the result was far beyond my ex- 
pectations. The bells were played by Mrs, Bosworth, in a man- 
ner so dainty and poetical that they were the very essence of the 
ensemble and elicited the unstinted admiration of everyone who 
heard them. The rector said the effect was so beautiful that * it 
went to the very marrow of his bones.” 

Prof. Samuel Adelstein, our apostle of the mandolin, preached 
his gospel to a large audience last week in Metropolitan Hall, by 
means of an enjoyable concert, of which his own tasteful playing 
was a princpal feature. He had the aid of a number of other per- 
formers and the vocalists, Mrs. Shultz, Miss Birmingham and Mr. 
Fleming. 
abundant harvest 


Adelstein made of 


other Evangelists say, as the fruit of his zealous 


doubt 
the 


labors in the field of his peculiar cult. 


I've no “an 


souls,” as 
The Tivoli, after a splendid run of business during the holi- 
Trip to the Moon,” week of 
Faust,” so well done that they've continued it for a second, 
Belle This opera 
There is nothing like it in America. To it the 
population of this city owes its superior familiarity with operatic 
thanks to Mr. 
tance with much modern orchestral music. 


days with The has given a 


after which they will put on “La Héléne.” 


house is unique. 
literature, Bauer's matinées, 


and, its acquain- 


H. M. Bosworth, 


+o 


Denver Doings. 
DENVER, Col., January 18, 1893. 

HE musical season for 1892-3 has thus far prog- 

considerable éclat. feel- 

It 

may be plainly said that this city has not been so highly favored 


ressed with In fact, there is a 


ing of pride and exultation over the existing state of affairs 





for years as now, and few places the size of Denver are likely to 
enjoy such a combi 
la 


1ation of harmonious sounds, from so many 


really commendable sources, as we shall have during the winter 


Thi but the natural 
growth of well directed labor for some time past in this centre of 





is is not the work of a few enthusiasts, out- 


population, where are gathered some elements of genuine musi- 
cal worth, now crystalized into forces that are quite sure to count 
for lasting good. A brief review of some of the factors referred 
to will prove interesting. 


le 


Duly « 
the Hungarian Orchestra, at the 


assified they come in this wise: The Lehmann Quartet, 


Tabor Grand, and the Denver 
Symphony Society, all of which are newly established organiza- 
music 


tions devoted to instrumental the Apollo Club, of about 


thirty voices, and the Philharmonic Society, the latter entirely 
new, having nearly 200 voices, both being devoted to choral and 
part song work; the Lotus Ladies’ Quartet of last year, the Eu- 
terpe Ladies’ Quartet of this season's creation, and the well es- 
tablished and ever popular Mendelssohn Male Quartet, all doing 
professional labor in the field of quartet music. 

Then there are several new vocalists and instrumentalists be- 
for the first time. It 


scope of this communication to give deserved mention in detail 


fore the Denver public is not within the 
of all of these musical organizations now at work in our midst, 
but they may be taken up more particularly hereafter as events 
of importance shall transpire. 

The Lehmann Quartet subscription concerts, of which there 
are to be twenty, nine having already been given, are a source of 
recurring delight, and, from the standpoint of a musical educa- 
tion, the opportunities which they offer can hardly be overesti- 
mated. These concerts are held on Tuesday evening of each 
week. 

The personnel of the quartet 1s as follows 

Mr. George Lehmann, first violin, the central figure and orig- 
inator, was born in New York city. He was sent to Leipsic by 
Wilhelm} in 1880, where in 1883 he played the ‘‘ Hungarian Con- 
certo,” by Joachim, gaining the Helbig prize at the age of seven- 
teen. Since then he pursued his studies with Joachim and Sauret, 
and has traveled throughout the musical world, being recognized 
as one of the foremost solo and quartet violinists, 

Mr. Max Weil, second violin, pursued his studies at Leipsic and 
came to America as solo violinist, where he appeared in New 
York and Philadelphia with splendid success. He was also con- 
nected with Damrosch's Symphony organization and later, violin- 
ist of the Schumann Concert Company. 

Mr. Paul Stoeving, viola, graduated at the Leipsic Conserva- 
He was then received into the mas- 
ter class of the late celebrated Prof. Hubert Leonard in Paris, 
with whom he studied the master works of both the German and 
the French While on various concert tours in Europe 
and this country he established an excellent name as violin solo- 


tory at the age of nineteen. 


school. 


ist and viola player, combining in his style of playing all the ad- 
vantages of his French and German training. 


Mr. Henry Schroeder, violoncello, was born at Berlin. His 
first concert tour was made with Fliege through Russia. Later 


he came to America as 'cellist in Thomas’ orchestra. 
played in the East, and also with Wilhelmj and Ole Bull. 


The notable feature of this week's concert was the production, 


He has 


for the first time in America, of the Smetana quartet, an analysis 
of which was given in THe Musicat Courter by Mr. Rudolph King, 


second concert of this series. Mr. Bacheller is a native of the 
State of Maine, and recently returned from Italy after three 
years of study under Italy’s most celebrate-{ voice teacher, Vin- 
cenzo Vannini, Mr. Bacheller made his début in this country at 
the Worcester Musical Festival September last, when he sang 
the difficult solo from Verdi's Requiem Mass, the ‘‘ Ingemisco.” 
It is enough to say that he was heartily recalled upon that occa- 
sion, and was the recipient of words of praise from the conserva- 
tive conductor Carl Zerrahn. 

Mr. Bacheller has a pure tenor voice, clear and strong, of power 
and quality especially adapted to oratorio and concert music. 
Perfect enunciation, correct phrasing and careful expression, with 
an easy style and graceful personal appearance, are the elements 
which are winning for him popular favor. Mr. Bacheller is now 
engaged as tenor in Unity Church choir. 

There is much interest shown in the musical events now occur- 
ring, of which, in our next we shall speak of the new College of 
Music now being organized with a staff of eighteen professors 

Witiiam A, GIBSON 
oe 


Newark Music. 

JANUARY 29, 18938 
HE annual concert of the faculty of the Park 
Conservatory of Music was given in the Universalist Church 
on Thursday evening, January 26, A fine program was artistic- 
ally rendered. A brief period of pleasure was enjoyed by thosc 
who listened to the Gade, Neils Trio, op. 42, four movements, 
played by Mr. Frederic C. Bauman, piano; Mr. Otto K. Schill, 
violin, and Mr. Knell, cello. The trio excellent 
form and played in justice to themselves and the composer 
This is the first season of the combined work of these gentlemen, 
As ensemble 
Newark, and 
Their 





Emil were in 


whose individual merits need no laudations 
players this was their first public appearance in 
proved an instantaneous and complete success. work 
throughout was unselfish and marked by a generous style, deep 
musical feeling and artistic finish. 

Mr. William R. Williams, who sang the recitative and aria fron 


‘* Louise Miller,” was in excellent voice and obliged to respond to 


a vigorous recall. Mr. Knell gave two ‘cello solos, ‘* Cinquan 
taine” and ‘‘ La Fileuse,” by Gabreil, and achieved a success. 
He possesses a fine ‘cello, he has a beautiful tone and a good 


technic, and his playing is imbued with delicacy and spirituality. 
Newark is fortunate in having a ‘cellist of Mr. Knell’s excellence 
Mr. 
a refined performance of Carl Bohm's poetic melody “ 
and a deft execution of ‘‘ Mazurka de Concert,” by Musin. 
Schill’s virtuosity is free from mannerism or sentimentality 


as instructor of the Park Conservatory of Music. Schill gave 
Legend, 
Mr 


1¢ 


played with remarkable fluency. As an encore he gave a finished 


rendering of Schumann's ‘* Traeumerei.” 


Mr. Baumann's interpretation of Nicolai's overture to ‘* Merry 
Wives of Windsor” (for organ) was played excellently and 
with good effect. A fine number of the program was the Ba 
Gounod ** Ave Maria,” arranged from second prelude of Bach, 


sung by Miss Amy Ward Murray, accompanied by violin, ‘cello 
piano and organ. Miss Murray sung easily and in good quality 
of tone, 


was above reproach. 


the voice well placed toward the lips; her intonatior 


Later on Miss Murray and Mr. Williams 


gave at uneful performance of Lucatani’s duet ‘‘ Un Noote a 
Venezia.” Mr. John H. B. Conger was the efficient accom- 


panist, and Mr. L. Marshall Darrach, teacher of oratory and elo- 
cution of the Park Conservatory, gave a reading. 

Mr. Derrach announces a series of Lenten recitals at Associa- 
tion Hall (under the auspices of the Conservatory) on Saturday 
afternoons ot February 18, March 4 and March 18. He will be 
assisted by Miss Amy Ward Murray, Mr. Otto K. Schill, Mr 
Emil Knell and Mr. Frederic C. Baumann. 
prospect. 

The long rehearsed performance of the Newark Opera Com- 
pany (amateurs) took place on the evenings of January 24 and 25 
at the Grand Opera House. This was the initial performance of 
the second season of the organization. 

Gilbert and Sullivan's harmonious opera, 
was in its entirety creditably performed by the company on 
Tuesday. There were a few noticable hitches, incident to a first 
night performance, but on Wednesday the opera went with more 


This is an agreeable 


‘The Gondoliers 


smoothness. Large and interested audiences greeted the com- 
pany and gave ample evidence of their good will and encourage- 
ment. The principals acted and sang well, and the choruses 
with the exception of a little indecision in the attacks, were giver 
vigorously. 

Mr. Joseph J. Mullen as the ‘‘ Duke of Plaza-Tora,” and Mrs 
King as the “‘ Duchess,,, showed unusual familiarity with their 
parts and acted better than the average amateur. Miss Elverson 
as ‘‘ Gianette,” was tuneful and captivating. The other ladies of 
the cast were: Mrs. Montgomery, Miss Alston, Miss Lyde Marsh 
Miss Miller, Miss King and Miss Law, who sustained the prin 
pal minor parts. The characters ‘‘ of Giuseppe” * Marex 
Palmiere” were assigned to Mr. Walter Howarth and Mr 
George J. Kirwin, who acted and sang cleverly. Mr. Howart! 
especially deserves commendation for his part of the performance. 
Mr. William J. Mullen made a capital ‘‘ Grand Inquisitor.” 

From a musical rather thana dramatic standpoint of the opera 
the of the 
The solos and concerted numbers were well sung and showe 


and 


work company commended itself to the audience 


good training. The orchestra was faulty, and seemed to be in 
a combative mood with the singers, and Mr. Smith, the con 
ductor, had his hands full in trying to control their impetuosity. 
Credit is due to Mr. Harry Dixey, the stage manager, and to Mr 


C. Wenham Smith, the able musical director of the company. 


the Vienna correspondent, after its first performance at a recent | 


concert given by the Ross Quartet in Vienna. It is only neces- 
sary to add that the large audience present showed a marked ap- 
preciation of the very skillful handling which was given this not- 
able work by the artists of the Lehmann Quartet. 

The vocal soloist of the evening was our own Mrs. Jay A. 


Robinson, contralto, who gave the aria from ‘‘ Samson and Deli- | 


lah” in perfect voice and a thoroughly artistic manner. Another 
singer who has given character to the Lehmann concerts is Mr. 


‘Uncle George” Bromley, its tute- | Willis E. Bacheller. His first appearance in Denver was at the 


On January 25 Mr. Louis Arthur Russell gave his ninth lecture 
on ‘*The Orchestra.” It was the most interesting and instruc- 
tive lecture of the course, and was illustrated at intervals by 
musical instruments applicable to the subject. Mr. Russell had 
the attention of a large and interested audience. 

The Ladies’ Choral Club, of which Miss Ada Douglass, organ- 
ist of Trinity Church, is the leading spirit, will give their first 
concert of this season at Association Hall, February 3. ‘‘ The 
Fisher Maiden,” a cantata by Henry Smart, arranged for female 
voices, will be sung, together with some shorter pieces. The 
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goloists wiil be Mr. George Simonds, baritone, and Mr. Emil 
Knell, ‘cellist. 

A special service of song was given at 5t. Paul’s M. E. Church, 
Mr. George Bruen, who is the popular organist and 
church, arranged a fine program. Mr. Acker- 
son, the tenor of the choir, sung by request * Star of Bethlehem,’ 
by Adams; Mrs. Taylor, soprano and Mr. Thomas Bott, basso, 
sung H. Smart's duet, ‘' Love Divine,” and in the quintet, “ Oh 
Saving Victim,” by Jonas, Mrs. Taylor sang the soprano obli- 
gato. The choir was assisted by Miss Annie Kelly, of Chicago, 
soprano ; Miss Corinne Lyle, pianist, and Mr. Milton H. Gruet, 
Newark’s popular violinist. 

At the Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church on Sunday even- 
ing, January 29, the soloists were Miss Adelaide Foresman, con- 
tralto, and Dr. Carl Martin, bass. Miss Foresman’s solo was 
“ Love not the World,” by Sullivan, and Dr. Martin sung, ~ Lo,a 
Mind Worn and Weary,” by Tosti. The duets were, “ Lord is 
My Light,” by Buck, and “ Rejoice in the Lord,” by Schnecker. 

Maret. Linptey THOMPSON, 


January 29. 
choir master of the 























Grand Opera in French 


Ar THE MANHATTAN OPERA Howse. 


R. HAMMERSTEIN takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing the engagement of the celebrated Grand 
French Opera Company, now ending their annual engage- 
ment in New Orleans. This 1s acknowledged to be the 
greatest grand French opera company that has ever come 
to this country, and for the importation of which the New 
Orleans élite annually subscribe to the extent of $100,000. 
All of the principal artists comprising the company are 
At the head of the same 
irection stands 


operatic celebrities in France. 
while the musical d 
The rest is as follows: 


stand Director Mauje, 
under Mr. Lematte and Mr. Lagye 
Miss Schweyer-Lamatte 
..Miss Jan. Boyer 
_,.Miss Mounier 

_. Miss Boudues 


Soprano dramatique. 

Soprano legere ; 
Contralto. ........--+: 
Contralto 


NE oo c.n aSinnamnelge Mr. Raynaud 
s.r ..Mr. Lafarge 
5 en Ry rr re ee th a _...Mr. Gluck 
a ET Terr The a Mr. Chauvreau 
eS are Ue we Sea eis ae eS ..Mr. Malzac 


Also Mr. Hourdin, Mr. Winnel, Mr. Rossi, Mr. Verdont, 
Mesdames Nozat, Trouen, Another branch of 
the company 1S comprised of the members performing in 


Evardie. 


They are Messrs. Jonanne, Rouviere, Du- 
Rovhe, Vincent, and Misses Lea Sainti, Ureain, 
Felix, Duvivier, Bardou, Elate. The important 
feature of this great organization consists in the fact that 
ire of grand opera including the 


opera comique. 
vivier, 
most 


that they have a réperto 
greatest operatic novelties of latter days and never heard in 
New York before, such as 
‘Roland a 
‘Samson et Dellilah.” 
the production of older operas, such as 
‘« Hueguenots,” ‘‘ Robert le Diable,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘*‘ Ham- 
let.” ** Faust,” ‘‘ Le Prophéte ” and others. 
The opera comique branch also will give 


Rouieveau,” Esclaramonde,” 
These operas will nevertheless not 


interfere with 


Yorkers a taste of real French opera comique. Among the 
novelties that are on their répertoire is the grea* Parisian suc- 
cess La Garronniere,” in three acts, by Messrs. Medina 
and Julieme. This immense organization carries an orches- 
tra of fifty picked Parisian musicians, a chorus of eighty 
and a ballet celebrated for personal beauties and artistic ac- 
In this ballet there are not less than five 


Rossi, 


complishments. 
celebrated premier 
Loshel, Varga and Baglia. 
d’Allesandria. 


danseuses — Misses Lelia. 


The maitre de ballet is Mr. 
The company will arrive 1 this city next week and open 


the season of eight weeks Tuesday, February 21, with 


Sigurd.” ‘‘ Le Roy Dys." 1}: 72. a. : 
“Charles VI.” | of Miss Minnie Wetzler, who was the soloist 


to the New | 
| there is a peculiar « 


| failed to reveal. 


Reyas’ ‘‘ Sigurd,” to be followed on the 22d by Lagos’ * Le | 


evening, and the opera comique * 
All orches- 


in the 
at the matinée of the same day. 


Roy D'ys” 
Garronniere ” 
tra seats will be $2; boxes, $15 and 
75 cents and 50 cents; 


$1; family circle, general admis- 


sion, $1. 


Alice Mandelick.—Miss Alice Mandelick, the contralto, 
the recent Ogdensburg Musical 
in ‘“‘ The Earl King’s Daughter” 


had great success at 
Festival, where she sang 
and at the afternoon concerts. 

At Last !—Rafael Joseffy has signed a contract to play 
a series of concerts with the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, Walter Damrosch director. He will not be heard in 
New York, however, as he will play only on tl 
Boston, Cleveland, Toronto, 


1eir spring 
tour, including such cities as 
Montreal, &c. 
agent, Henry Wolfsohn. 
Callers.—Mrs. Salina Cottlow 
Miss Cecelia Schiller, Frank van der Stucken, José Vianna 
da Motta, Wm. C. Carl, Natorp Blumenfeld, Frederic Red- 
dall, George M. Nowell, the well-known pianist of Boston ; 
Gustav L. Becker and Chas. A. Rice were among the 


The contract was arranged by Mr. Joseffy’s 


and Miss Gussie Cottlow, 


callers at this office last week. 

The Scharwenka Recitals.—The first recital of roman- 
tic piano music by Mr. Xaver Scharwenka occurred yester- 
day afternoon at the Madison Square Garden Concert Hall. 
It was a Chopin program. It will be duly reviewed in our 


next issue. The second recital will take place next Tues- 
day afternoon and will be devoted to the works of Schu- 
mann. 


La | 


$20; balcony, $1.50 and 


| George Henry Warren for the reorganization of 





Dayton, Ohio, Music. 

HE Mozart Club, composed of ladies, gave 
morning recital at Mrs. Kneisly’s studio last Thursday, 
with the following excellent program - 


Conterto, TH minor... ... 66.82 ee deer eer eger ss 37 
(First movement, Hummel cadenza.) 
Miss Hyers. 
Second piano, Mrs. Kneisly. 

Recitative and aria, ‘* Le Nozze di Figaro”....---++++5+%* Mozart 

Miss Stout. 
Essay, ‘‘ Germany Pre-eminent in Instrumental Matec? 

Miss Mary ‘Thresher. 

“ The Secret”... | .Brahms 


‘Sunday ”’ 


MM aiiameneth 9) icin dao sian 3. can db slat be Sab sens Here eso” 


al 


Mozart | 


| Clews, chairman. 


Eintritt. 
Vogel als Prophet. 
Jagdlied. 
Miss Williams. 
is et cig cei nins ¥ad eed Vanode G2 Eee Teweee Ts ese" Beethoven 
Mrs. H. H. Bimm. 
Symphonie, G minor......-++-+++0rererer tenet Mozart | 


Mrs. Kneisly, Mrs. Eby, Miss Hyers, Miss Williams. 
The 157th Conservatory recital took place Thursday evening. 
The second Andrews-Marstellar-Z wissler chamber music con- 
cert, Friday evening, had the following program : 
Sonata for piano and ‘cello, op, 18...+-. sesereeerr ete 


» ins algo etash tawars ahemeaes Beethoven 


String quartet, op. 18, No, 1 

For violin— 
Romance. 
Hungarian Dance 


Trio for piano, violin and ‘c ello, Op. (6. ...65 cree eee Mendelssohn 


Great improvement was made in the piano ensemble works. 
Miss Andrews toned down toa very acceptable ensemble, and 
his direction she w ill recover her composure 


The string quartet proved a 


with perseverance int 
and secure more artistic 
little ambitious for the present combination of 
doubtless caused Mr. Marstel 
which latter state may be attributed his somewhat faulty intona- 
‘Tis unusual to hear Mr. Marsteller off pitch. Mr. Arthur 


Prof 


results. 
players, and 


ler considerable nervous anxiety, to 


tion. 
Cavendish has resigned from Harry Browne Turpin's « hoir. 
Alas, so soon ! 

The Philharmonik Society 


of the 


last Tuesday at its regular rehears- 


‘ Jubilate,” by Handel. The 


al commenced the study 


society is still flushed with victory over the recent concert, which 


was a complete success from every point of view. The criticisms 


of the best judges have been highly favorable to the society, and 


the choruses as well as the s los gave eminent satisfaction. 











Musical Items. 
Praise for Minnie Wetzler. Speaking of the recent con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra at Cambridge, 
Mass., the‘ Tribune” of that city has the follow ing to say 


Much interest was ce ntered in the début of Miss Minnie Wetzler, a 
of her teens, who has been a 
The 
g artist immediately prepossessed the 
nce of Weber's brilliant Concertsttick 


young pianist not y« t out favorite pupil 
of Clara Schumann 


manner of the youn 


for the last seven years. modest, winning 


audience in 
her favor, and her fine performa 
aroused much enthusiasm In addition to an already large technic, 


,arm and individuality in her playing which 





seems to be the result of a quick intelligence, « ombined with a rare 


degree of magnetism She was especially satisfying in the “ presto,” 
which was given with 
completely captured her listeners Her solos were no less succ essful 
The beautiful Chopin nocturne, too infrequently 
of the B 


beautiful 


while the interpretation 


Her 
work bring to light a 


with genuine fet ling and sentiment, 


flat minor + herzo was a positive surprise. sym- 


pathetic tone and devoted absorption in her 
poetic beauty w hich many an older and more famous performer has 
It would seem as if Mrs. Sc humann’s predictions of 


a brilliant future for her pupil were bound to be verified 


at Phila- 
at the Brooklyn concerts Friday and Saturday. 


Miss Wetzel plays with the orc hestra this evening 
delphia and 

“Faust” at Yonkers.—The students 
Conservatory of America will repeat this evening in Yonk- 
ers the very successful performance of ‘* Faust ” which they 
gave in Brooklyn last week. There will be a few changes 
in the cast and Mr. Gustav Hinrichs will again conduct. 
Operatic Hopes and Fears,—The plan proposed by 
the Metro- 
politan Opera House Company and the rebuilding of the 
theatre has been formally abandoned in favor of the scheme 
suggested by Henry Clews, which provides for the buying 
in of the property at the auction sale on February 14 if 
thirty-four stockholders pledge themselves to subscribe 
$25,000 each in cash and take a like amount in 

The Clews committee met Monday at the office of Mr. 
ithe following from the Warren « ommit- 


bonds. 


Clews and receivet 


tee, which was ordered to be sent to all stockholders 


«This committee regrets extremely that it has been im- 
possible to obtain the $1,000,000 contemplated under the 
plan committed to them, and therefore, in accordance with 
a previous resolution passed by them, they hereby notify 
you of the failure of the plan. 

“The committee has been able to secure for its subserib- 
ers, however, owing to the courtesy of the stockholders’ 
committee, composed of Messrs. Henry Clews, J. Pierpont 
Morgan and Charles Lanier, the option for the subscribers 
under this 
committee. 


“You are therefore requested to immediately notify Mr. 


plan to subscribe for boxes under the plan of that 


Henry Clews, chairman, at No. 15 Broad ‘street, whether 
you desire a box or any part of a box uader his plan. 


sh of the members of this committee 


‘It is the sincere w1 





that all those stockholders who desire the rebuilding of the 


Metropolitan Opera House 


with Messrs. Henry 


should immediately co-operate 


Clews, J. Pierpont Morgan and Charles 


Lanier in their endeavor toward that end. 


“Your attention is again calle 
politan Opera House property is a 
February 14 next, and you are earnestly requested to make 
no delay in immediately communicating 


“x 


.T. WILson, 
“Ww 


. SewarD WEBB, 


d to the fact that the Metro- 
ivertised to be sold on 


with Mr. Henry 


Committee 


«© GKorGE HENRY WARREN, 


“ Dated New York. February 6, 1893, at 5 P 


Members of the 


procuring a sufficient 
them in proceeding with the 
half the necessary thirty-four have subscribed. 


NOTICE. 


Electrotypes of 


artists will be sent, prepaid, to any 4 


Clews committee 


number of 


- a 


the pictures 


| of four (4) dollars for each. 
During a period of thirteen years these pictures have 
appeared in this paper, and their excellence has been 


Rubinstein 


universally commented upon. 
merous orders for electrotypes of 


subscribers 


organization. 


M.” 


are sanguine of 


to warrant 
More than one 


—‘* Herald.” 


of the following named 


ddress on receipé 


We have received nu- 
the same, and publish 


| the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating a 


selection, 


| Adelina Patti 


Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 
Gonzalo Nufiez 
Marie Roze 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 
Josephine Yorke 
Ww C Carl 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Minnie Hauk—2 
Materna 
Albani 
Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
James T Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W Everest 
Marie Louise Dotti 
Fursch-Madi—2 
ohn Marquardt 
élie de Lussan 
Antonio Mielke 


| Anna Bulkeley-Hills 


Charles M Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachner 


| Louis Lombard 


a youthful exuberance and freshness which | 


heard, was played j 


Edmund C Stanton 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudig! 

E M Bowman 

Mrs Minnie Richards 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 

Mr & Mrs C H Ciarke 
Fannie Bloomfield 

S E Jacobsonn 

C Mortimer Wiske 
Emma L Heckle 
Edvard om 

Adolf Henselt 

Eugen d’ Albert 

Lilli Lehmann 

Franz Kneisel ; 
Leandro Campanar! 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 


| Achille Errani 


Henry Schradieck 
John F Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 

C M Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 


| Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 


. . | Adele Aus der 
of the National | 





he 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 

Wm R Chapman 
Montegriffo 

Mrs Helen Ames 
Eduard Hanslick 
Oscar Beringer 
Princess Metternich 
Edward Dannreuther 
Ch M Widor 

Rafael Diaz-Albertini 
Otto Roth 

Anna Carpenter 

W L Blumenschein 
Richard Arnold 
Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 

Emil Fischer 

Merrill Hopkinson, MD 
E S Bonelli 
Paderewski 
Stavenhagen 

Arrigo Bolto 

Paul von Janké 

Carl Schroeder 

John Lund 

Edmund C Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Huhn 

Wm H Rieger 

Rosa Linde 

Henry E Abbey 
Maurice Grau 
Eugene Weiner 
Marion S Weed 
John Philip Sousa 
Adolph Hoppe 
Anton Rubinstein S C 
Paderewski S C 
Richard Wagner S C 
Charles Gounod S C 
Hector Berlo‘z S C 
Eugenia Castellano 
Henri Marteau 
Glose Family 


Teresina Tua 


ucca 

Ivan E Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Peter Tschaikowsky 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M Foerster 
J H Hahn 

Thomas Martin 
Clara Poole 

Pietro Mascagni 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 

Jenny Meyer 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 
Galassi 

Hans Balatka 
Liberati 

Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 


Joseft 

Julia Rivé-King 
Hope Glenn 
Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

A L Guille 

Ovide Musin—2 
Theodore Habelman 
Edouard de Reszké 
Louise Natali 

Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 

Carl Retter 

George Gemiinder 
iebling 

andt 

W Edward Heimendah! 
S G Pratt 

Rudolpb Aronson 
Victor Capoul 

Albert M Bagby 

W Waugh Lauder 

Mrs W Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 

Hans von Bilow 

Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Ravogli Sisters 

Franz Liszt 

Christine Dossert 

Dora Henninges 

A A Stanley 

Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Emma Eames 

Emil Sauer 

Jessie Bartlett Davis 

D Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 

August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 

Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 

W E Haslam 

Carl E Martin 

Jennie Dutten 

Walter J Hall 

Conrad Ansorge 

Carl Baermann 

Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 

Dyas Flanagan 

Adele Le Claire 

Mr and Mrs Car! Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 

Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 

Felix Mottl 

Augusta Obrstrém 
Mamie Kunkel 

Dr F Ziegfeld 

C F Chickering 
Villiers Stanford 

Louis C Elson 

Anna Burch 

Mr and Mrs Alves 
Ritter-Gibtze 

Adelie Lewing 
Frederic Shailer Evans 
Hugo Goerlitz 
Anton Seidl S ¢ 
Theodore Thomas S C 
Franz Liszt S C 

H Helmholtz S C 
Joseph Joachim S 


Cc 


Pauline Schdéller-Haag 
Jean de Reszké 
Marchesi 

Laura Schirmer 

P S Gilmore 
Kathinka Paulsen White 
Rose Schottenfels 
Mrs Johnstone-Bishop 
Max Bruch 

L G Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 
S B Mills 

E M Bowman 

Otte Bendix 

H W Sherwood 
Florence Drake 
Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 

E A MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 

C A Cappa 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 

William W Gilchrist 
Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner—2 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 

Dr S N Penfield 

F W Riesberg 

Emil Mahr 

Otto Sutro 

Carl Faelten 

Belle Cole 

G W Hunt 
Georges Bizet 

John A Brockhoven 
Edgar H Sherwood 
Grant Brower 

F H Torrington 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 

Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Johanna Bach 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Sadns 

Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 

Albert R Parsons 
Mr & Mrs G Hensche 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M Nowell 
William Mason 

F X Arens 

Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 

Max Alvary 

Josef Hofmann 
Hi&ndel 

Carlotta F Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 

Fritz Giese 

Anton Seidl 

Max Leckner 

Max Spicker 

Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 

Attalie Claire 

Mr and Mrs Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
Virginia P Marwick 
Richard Burmeister 
W J Lavin 

Niels W Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
James H Howe 
George H Chickering 
John C Fillmore 
Helene C Livingstone 
M J Niedzielski 
Franz Wilczek 
Alfred Sormann 
Juan Luria 

Carl Busch 

Alwin Schroeder 
Mr and Mrs Nikisch 
Dora Becker 
Jeanne Franko 
Frank Taft 

Velesca Frank 
Furiccio Busoni S C 
Frida DeGeble-Ashforth 
Theodora Pfafflin S C 
Caroline Ostberg 
Marie Groebl 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1893. 
HILADELPHIA as a piano manufacturing city 
has acquired its present standing to a very con- 
siderable extent through the honest business method 
f the Lester Piano Company. 


[hey are plain, hard working, matter of fact busi- 
receive from their fellow townsmen | 


ness men, and 
the respect which is their due. 


<+2 


ERTAINLY the cleverest 
a small clock which is arranged as a paper weight. 


tising device ever sent out in the music trade is 


1 


little 


and most useful adver- 
gift of Davenport & Treacy, in:the form of 


It is something that will last for years, something 


that wi 


11 
at. Wil 


l always keep their name in mind, and will 
remind one that Davenport & Treacy are working 


ion of the hands. 


during every revolut 


ROBABLY the most important deal that has of 
P late been consummated by Mr. Otto Braumuller, 
pre the Braumuller Company, is that which 
assures his piano the best representation possible to 
be attained in Chicago. 
hereafter 


=+ 


sident of 


He has closed with Lyon & 


Healy, who will handle the Braumuller | 


piano in theit territory, W hich means that they have | Lancaster, Pa,,and Mr. W. A. Munn, of the Loring & 


p°ny, Worcester, have been recent visitors in this city. 


carefully examined the instruments and found their | 


'ness of 1892. 


W" 
| 


. aa . | 
merits of sufficient value to add them to their always 


carefully restricted line of pianos. 

There is another transaction nearly completed 
which will place the Braumuller in a leading position 
with another large Western house—but of this more 
later. 

= 
R. CHARLES H. PARSONS has received many 
congratulations on the acquisition of the exten- 
sive and desirable space which he has secured for 
his exhibit of pianos and organs at the world’s fair. 

The Needham people fully believe in the efficacy 
of a strong exhibit; that it will carry weight, and 
leave an impression on the mind of the beholder, 
which will be a benefit to any manufacturer. 


: 
I’ 


is not usual that one town is visited on one day 

by so many men of piano and organ fame as was 
the case in Cincinnati one day of last week, when 
the registers showed the signatures of J. A. Norris, 
with Lyon & Healy; Mr. Hemingway, of Wilcox & 
White ; Major Howes, of Hallet & Davis; P. J. Gil- 
demeester, of Gildemeester & Kroeger; W. Harry 
Poole, of C. C. Briggs & Co.; Frank King, of Wiss- 
ner's; Mr. S. C. Clark, of the new Detroit house ; Mr, 
Nooley, of Toledo ; Edward Ambuhl, of Chickering 
& Sons; Joseph McCann, of Xenia, Ohio, and John 
J. Harrell, who has just been engaged to take charge 
of the Smith & Nixon Pittsburg store. 


or 
RESIDENT PETER DUFFY, of the Schubert 
Piano Company, has a fine sense of what is 
taking in an advertisement, and has been doing some 
effective work lately in the city papers in connection 
with the Fourteenth street store. 

Cleverly worded ads. that catch the eye, claim the 
attention, and leave a favorable impression with the 
reader. 

His manner of putting the qualities of the Schubert 
pianos before a reader almost always creates a desire 


| on the part of that reader to see the piano. 


The sale is half made when you can get a customer 
in the store. 
~~ 
HE first shipment to Lyon & Healy of Keller 
Brothers pianos was made a few days since from 
Bridgeport. Keller Brothers & Blight feel that they 
have reason to congratulate themselves on the busi- 
It was fully equal to their expectations 
in both the output of the factory and the safe disposi- 
tion which was made of the product. 

No losses, no long drawn out accounts, no consign- 
ments—just a clean, profitable business. 

Mr. O. W. Lane, formerly doing a publishing busi- 
ness in Gloucester, Mass., has established himself in 
Boston, at 611 Washington street, and will handle the 
Keller Brothers pianos. 

ore 
are not at liberty at present 
the particulars of the scheme, 


to make known 
nor are we fully 
informed in regard to it ourselves, but have every 
confidence in recommending to the attention of our 
readers, and especially to those well up in the solu- 
tion of mechanical and engineering problems, the 
series of six drawings, accompanied by suitable ex- 
planatory matter, &c., that is shortly to appear in 


Droop’s New Building. 
i is possible that there will be erected on the 
north side of Pennsylvania avenue a fine new business 
building. Mr. E. F. Droop is anxious to secure better quar- 
ters than those he now occupies on that thoroughfare be- 


; tween Ninth and Tenth streets. 


The owner of the building which he occupies, in connection 
with Mr. John W. Boteler, has had a proposition presented 
involving the removal of the present structure, which has a 
On this 
site it is proposed to erect a fine modern four story building 


frontage of 50 feet and extends back to D street. 


It is not known whether this proposition will be accepted, 
but in the event that it is and the building is erected it will 
be a notable departure in the history of Pennsylvania 
avenue. 

The number of out and out new buildings that have been 
erected on that side of the avenue within the memory, not 
exactly of the oldest inhabitants, but at any rate of not 
very young inhabitants, could easily be enumerated on the 
fingers of one hand. The buildings that were erected be- 
fore the war have been made to serve the needs of modern 
business as well as they could. 

That this duty has not been very well performed is shown 
by the fact that Pennsylvania avenue no longer occupies 
the position of the leading business street of the city. That 
it will always be one of the most prominent thoroughfares 
of the city is not questioned, but there is no doubt that it 
will not regain its prominence as a business centre as long 
as the present policy is pursued of allowing old, antiquated 
buildings to occupy the valuable sites.— Washington “Star.” 


Sutro Hall Dedicated. 
RS. OTTO SUTRO gave a large musicale at 
Sutro Hall on February 1, which was attended by a 


throng of musical and fashionable people. The hall was 


brilliantly lighted and adorned with evergreens, and every- 


one present wasin full evening dress, making the hall a gay 
picture of bright colors. It was one of the largest private 
musicales ever given in Baltimore, and was participated in 
by many of the most prominent professional and amateur 
musicians in the city. 

An interesting event of the evening was the first per- 
formance of the new ‘‘ Dedication March,” written by Mr 


| W. Edward Heimendahl in honor of the opening of Sutro 


our columns, under the editorship of Messrs. C. C. | 


Briggs & Co., the piano manufacturers, of ‘‘ Briggs 
with the soft stop ” fame. 
Messrs. Briggs will propound a difficult mechanical 


Hall and dedicated to Mrs. Sutro. It is scored for four 
pianos (sixteen hands), baritone solo and chorus, and is a 
brilliant composition. The German text was written by Ed- 
ward Leyh and the English translation by Emil Sutro. a 
brother of Mr. Otto Sutro. After the music a supper was 


served. 


Gorgen & Crubb. 
HESE action makers, located at Nassau, N.Y. 
are contemplating an extensive addition to their plant 
if they remain where they are. 

There is some talk however that they may abandon their 
factory buildings at Nassau and remove to a place more 
conveniently located for business. 

For several months each year the roads are almost im- 
passable, and as Nassau is 8 miles from a railroad station, 
transportation of material is a matter of extreme labor and 
expense. 

Advantageous offers have been made Messrs. Gorgen & 
Grubb from several points, and the chances are that they 
will see the benefit of establishing themselves in a thriving 
manufacturing point, where they can be more in touch with 
the rest of the world and not sink more money in buildings 
so far removed from the marts of business. 

Mr. Gorgen has been seriously ill for some time. 

Mr. Cornwall, of Cornwali & Patterson, Bridgeport, Conn., who 
has been ill with pneumonia, is reported as convalescing 


Hoffman & Robinson, of Lyons and Newark, N. Y., are handling 


| the Kranich & Bach pianos for their leader 


problem, one solution of which they intend to make | 


clear in the series of articles referred to. The public 


will doubtless be interested to put Messrs. Briggs’ | 


statements to practical test, or to know of the test 
having been made practically. However, as we are 
not in a position to make known any details now, we 
will simply advise our readers of the matter as being 
sure to awaken their keenest interest and merit their 
investigation. 


fr. Albert Krell, Jr., of Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. Steve J. Owens, of 
Blake Com- 


The card of Klock & Stevens, Marietta, Ohio, who are placing on 
the market something entirely new in the reed organ line, will be 
found in this issue. 

Mr. William Howe, 
a chin rest for violins and violas, which for simplicity in construction 


of Elias Howe Company, Boston, has invented 


and perfect adjustment is superior to almost any rest in the market. 

August Riechers, the well-known maker and repairer of violins in 
Berlin, died lately. He was a pupil of Bausch in Leipsic, and after 
a long wanderjahr settled down in Hanover in 1860, where he became 
intimate with Joseph Joachim. When the latter went to Berlin he 
induced the instrument maker to transfer his energy to the banks of 


the Spree. There he developed into a admirable maker, and was reg- 


- | ularly employed by Joachim, Sarasate and others. 
Mr. H. R. Moore, of the A. B. Chase Company, of Norwalk, Ohio; | 4 ; 





ESIGNS—Piano cases, special and catalogue styles ; also for ex- 
D hibits at the world’s fair. Frets, trusses, engraving, music 
cabinets and general designing. Louis H. Marston & Robert B. 
Hotchkin, architects and designers, 715 Bort Building, Chicago, Il. 
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CHASE BROS. PIANO C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 





MUSKEGON, MICH. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 





LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


ENG 





MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction wil: be 


sal 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” “"sssrouF™ 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


IAN 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUF. MAILED FREE. 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 








STERLIN 


ee 
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UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
“SNOISIO TNALLNWIG ONY 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THis STERLING Co. 
FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 








HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


* CENTURY PIANO COMPANY. 





MINNEAPOLIS FACTORY: 
Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Streets. CENTURY 


MINNEAPOLI OFFICE AND 
HALL, cor. Fourth St. and Firs 


NEW 
461, 463, 465, 467 WEST VFORTIETH STREET, cor. 10th Avenue, 


WEGMAN & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 





LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will excel any other. 


FS ee | i 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION (CO. (Limited), 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
10 E. 16th 'St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave 


ROBT. M. WEBB. 
CLOTH, FELT # 
PUNCHINGS. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS—Pat’d March, 1892. 


190 Third Avenue, New York. Factory : Brooklyn, L. 1. 











AU & DMUWN FLANU U 


BOSTON. MASS. 
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Church 
Mrs. J. E. Zimm« 


















the rich chorus effects of the German 






driven by 





which is 
In 


ain bellows of various pressures of wind 





the organ 







nts in the count 






























St. Michael’s Church Organ. 


HIS grand organ, presented to St. Michael's 
New York city, by Miss S. R. C. Furniss, 


rman and Miss Clementina Furniss, has 
just been completed by the eminent builders, Messrs. Geo. 


Jardine & Son, who have introduced many valuable im- 
provements in the action and voicing ; manuals, pedals and 
drawstop action being all on the pneumatic system, en- 
g the performer to control all its tonal resources, from 

le most delicate pianissimo to the combined fortissimo of 

s 45 registers and 2,784 pipes (the longest of which is 


known 


organs. 





2 feet 
rhe organ contains every variety of tone 
o1 schools ; the deep majestic tones of the English 
upasons, the individuality of the French solo instruments 


The 


vind supply is furnished by a large bellows in the crypt of 
I a gas motor of improved 


are four reservoirs feeding from 


The organ now ranks as one of the largest and finest in- 
g g 


y and worthy of the noble edifice it 


SPECIFICATION 
ipa [ gre rgan CC to a, 58 notes 
( npass of swell organ CC toa, . 
( npa f choir orgwar CC to a, 
gar CCCC to f£, 
REA rh AN 
Pipe eS 
D a s it Clarine 1 i 
al. OS and wood . 58 
Ipen diapas gf 58 & Twelfth, 3 feet metal, 58 
Gamba, 8 fe 58 69 Fifteenth, 2 feet 5S 
iD el A & fe wood. 58 10 Mixture, 3 and 4 
ranks. PA) 
S apason amabile, 8 11 Double trumpet, 16 ft 58 
I and w 1. 58 t, S feet a) 
) 4 fe 0s i fe a) 
WELI IRGAN 
Pipes Pipes 
i} 16 fe eta 21 ¢ ret, 3 rank r 174 
ul 58 22 Cornopean, 8 feet DS 
1 Diapa x 23 Oboe and bassoon, & 
eta os feet WN 
Mi Sa nal, & feet metal, 58 24 Vox humana, 8 feet os 
ape PP ‘ ‘rs het - Made on the same scales 
pe bocaggpie ‘ as in the elebratec 
Is Quintadena, 8 feet metal oe Freiburg orga: 
1” Viol icipal, 4 fee . 38 
4) Flageolet, 2 fe 58 24% Tremolo 





CHOIR ORGAN, 


Pipes. Pipes, 

2% Geigen principal, 8 feet, 31 Harmonie fiute, 4 feet, 
eS Pee ee 58 Ds cAMbershivenesvoans’ 58 
26 German gamba, 8 feet, metal 58 32 Gemshorn, 4 feet, metal..... 58 
27 Melodia, 8 feet, metal and 33 Solo piccolo, 2 feet, metal.... 58 
Ge cba obinn ccccdlaaeseudenes 58 34 Harmonic reed, 16 feet, metal 58 
28 Dolcissimo, 8 feet, metal.. 58 35 Clarionet, 8 feet, . |. 


29 Vox celestis, 2 ranks, metal 116 36 Flautotraverso, 4 feet, wood 58 


30 Principal, 4 feet, metal....... 58 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
Pipes. Pipes. 
37 Contra diapason, 32. feet, 41 Concert violoncello, 8 feet, 2 
WEE is dec bbe aoe vedh esomeman aw ranks, metal. oe 60 
38 Double open diapason, 16 42 Principal, 4 feet, metal...... 30 
ts Tis osncceacees 30 43 Octave, 2 feet, metal..... . ® 
39 Violon, 16 feet, metal........ 30 444 Cimbale, 3 ranks, metal..... 9 
40 Bourdon, 16 feet, wood. .30 45 Euphone, 16 feet, metal...... BD 
ACCESSORY REGISTERS. 
46 Swell to great manual. 50 Swell manual to pedal 
47 Choir to great manual 51 Choir manual to pedal 
48 Swell to choir manual 52 Engine 
49 Great manual to pedal 
COMPOSITION MOVEMENTS 
In both pedals and thumb piston knobs. 
1 Piano to great organ 7 Forte to choir organ 
2 Mezzo to great organ 8 Balanced swell pedal 
3 Forte to great organ 9 Reversible pedal, on or off on 


4 Piano to swell organ great organ reeds 


5 Forte to swell organ 10 Wind indicators over manuals. 
6 Piano to choir organ. 


What Mr. Kunze Thinks. 


CHICAGO, January 








30, 1893. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
T was with considerable interest that I read 
your article in No. 25 on higher salaries and advan- 
tages of a liberal policy. It certainly treats on a terse and 
timely subject, as well as exposes a state of affairs which 
has been in vogue, alas! too long. But I fail to see why the 
writer did not include another class of men who come under 
the same category, whose importance and responsibilities 
are equally as great as that of the salesman, traveling man 
or manager, and I may safely say, in several instances, 
more 
I refer to the superintendent at the factory. Can it be 
denied that his part in the business is any less important ? 


so 


Does not the proper supervision of the factory and 
construction of the instrument largely depend on the suc- 
cess of the firm and those interested with it? To him is 


assigned the task of working out all improvements and new 
ideas to enable the firm to keep abreast with the times to 
supply the salesman with “ talking points,” &c 

Every manufacturer knows, or at least ought to, that the 


| proper management and knowledge of material play no 


| the piano from 


small part in the construction of the instrument, as well 
as the expense account of the firm. It is the superin- 
tendent who is held responsible for all complaints about 
whatsoever source, and in the coming 


world’s fair exhibit his labor and brain work will be largely 
responsible for the credit awarded to his firm. 

Now, let me ask how many of this class of men does the 
writer of the article in your valuable paper know of who 
have become business partners or members of stock com- 
panies. Is it not true that we can count on our fingers 
all the superintendents who receive a salary equivalent 
to the responsibilities of their positions ? 

I contend that the ‘‘ parsimonious policy” of a majority 
of the piano manufacturers is the direct cause of so many of 


these ‘‘ aspiring, ambitious and thinking” men starting in 
to manufacture pianos themselves, thus increasing the field 


of competition and decreasing the margin on profits of the 
larger and older concerns. 

If this is not ‘‘saving at the spigot and losing at the 
bung hole,” what is it ? 


Very truly yours, Jos. G. Kunze. 








JIANO FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT wanted for New York 
city. Must understand scale drawing, pattern making and be 
thoroughly familiar with factory routine. xi replies to this card 
will be held confidential. Address, A. Montgomery, 15 West Thirty- 
first street, New York city. 
\ 7 ANTED—An experienced piano salesman of good habits to 
travel railroad towns in South Carolina. Only one who is 
willing to economize and work up need apply. Salary, a fixed sum 
and acommission. Address ‘ B. B. & Co.,”’ care MUSICAL COURIER. 





ERNEST LENT. 


LA VIVANDIERE. 
for Piano. Op. 12. 


UNDER THE SILENT STARS. 


Soprano and Tenor. Op. 13, No. 1, 


CHILD OF SIN AND SORROW. Sacred Song 


for Soprano or Tenor. Op. 14, No. 1. 





Morceau Caracteristique 


Duet for 





This distinguished pianist and teacher is also a facile 
and charming composer, but up to the present time has 
published only a few of his many beautiful works. The 
piano piece mentioned above is an extremely picturesque 
composition, full of fancy and quite outside of the common 
ruts. The two vocal pieces, although of less importance, 
considered from a strictly musical standpoint, are sure to 
delight singers who like something outside the ordinary 
They are thoroughly vocal and singable and fresh and free 


in melodic treatment. 


At DITSON’S and all other Music Stores. 


PHELPS MUSIC COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 





52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 




















Result: Exquisite Tone and Action. 





KRANICH & BACH 
PIANOS. 


Strictly High Grade Instruments. 












UNDOUBTED DURABILITY. . . 





PERFECTION OF MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 








THE DELICHT OF PIANISTS. 


NEW IMPROVEMENTS! 








NEW PATENTS! NEW CASES! 








Factories and Warercoms, 235 to 245.E. 23d St., New York. 
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“THE AUTOHARP. y 


TRING the festivities at Dolgeville on S 


Dp 


features of the 


journal called the ‘‘ Autoharp.” 

iaataaiads mention was made 
Tue Musica Courter’s review of the reunion, want | 
of space in that issue prevented the details it would & 
otherwise have been glad to have given. . 


Those who have had the pleasure of attending these 
t Dolge ville will remember a similar 


reunions a 


called a ‘Phonograph,” 


of the 


nal 


the uspices Dolve 
he aus] g 


I hirteen th street, which invariably made its appear- 
ince about the middle of the evening's program. 

The rondiie matter was of a local nature, crisp and 
bright, and created no end of merriment. 

Consumed in the flames was the fate of the ‘‘ Pho- 
nograph,” and in its place appeared the ‘* Autoharp.” 

As the caption of the paper is a clever caricature, 
embracing several of the well-known and important 
persons connected with the New York store of Alfred 
Dolge & Son, we reproduce it here. 


We will not attempt to interpret the full significance 


camp-followers on East | 


Saturday 
evening, January 28, one of the most interesting | (L 
evening was the distribution of a little 


of this incident in | put his foot in it ; 


published under k 


similar occasions, which, however, has failed-to put in an 
appearance to-night. The for ‘this was that the 
editorial staff (of which Mr. Brown was a member) knew 
| that the New York office could and would knock them out. 


reason 


aughter. } 


to get our friend, Mr. Freund, to come to 
but I'm told that he too politely refused to 


for although we know that there isn’t a 


They did try 


their assistance, 
| better country paper in the world over than the Dolgeville 
Herald,” yet Mr. 
task to attempt to beat the productions of the metropolis. 
Scrutinizer,” and I am sup- 
Well, as to the 
Everybody certainly 


Freund knew that it would be a useless 

3ut I am talking about the ‘“ 
| posed to talk about the ‘ Autoharp.” 
‘Autoharp,” it speaks for itself. 
Auto have one. Oh! Oh 
believe that it is greatest thing that ever came 


[Cries of * and laughter]. 


I, for one, 


| from Dolgeville 


Not that I mean to say that Dolgeville’s products are not 
world renowned. I found in my travels that Dolgeville is 
had an idea. 
A. D. 


from 


known to an extent of which none of us ever 
The is that I found the name of 
connected with all important houses all over Europe, 
Tunis to the North Cape. 

3ut to speak seriously, 


fact of the matter 


that the ‘ 
thing that is bound to make our thriving village 
It will to the 
in every one of its details. 


I do believe Autoharp”’ 
is the one 
known the 


Dolgeville 


world what 


[ Ap- 


world over. show 


and can do, 


is, 





of 


Lo 


tl 


the cartoon 
idents 

New 
by those 


as some of its features pertain wholly 
the 
and would be appreciated only 


connected with inner workings of 
York 
familiar with them. 

Dolge in 


Phonograph,” and vigorously 


Inc 
1¢ office, 
of the burning 


, protests against fur- 


Rudolf comes sight 
ther efforts on the part of the fire laddies to save that 
somewhat wornout instrument, and introduces in its 
r their consideration something far more 
the ‘* 


pla e {fo 


desirable Autoharp.” 

Fink, as usual, leads the gang, and makes more 
iss and work than any man on the line. 
He looks as though he was hurrahing for the ‘“‘ Auto- 


harp ” or 


Karl 


Tt does less 


jagged. 


Cavalli next, and he is evidently pleased, 


which illumines his spirituelle 


comes 
judging from the smile 
countenance 

Koester, the last man on the hose, seems to be 
vaiting for water 

Leonard, with wings, is somewhat a stretch of the 
but his heart is for the ‘‘ Autoharp,” 
evinced by the persistency with which he blows the 
fire to the extermination of the ‘‘ Phonograph.” 

Widenmann's position would indicate that he had 
his hands full of other business, and someone else 
would have to look after the “* Autoharp.” 

Who is the Bismarck of the office, the watch dog of 
the the who—next to the ‘“ 
shoulders more heavy loads, works more 
and yet keeps a lighter heart than 


institt 


imagination, as 


treasury, man S088" 
in 


man 


hours a 


day, in 
the 
Wancke 
Usually the boys can have anything want 
from Mr. Wanckel, but the sign, ‘‘ No more pumping,” 
became an absolute necessity with him. 
This will be understood only by the boys. 
What Rudolf Dolge said : 


any 
ition ? 
19 
i 


they 


Lapties AND GENTLEMEN—In spite of Mr. Brown’s sarcastic 
remarks about jewsharps, I am sure there are none of us 
who do not believe the ‘‘ Autoharp” is a decided success. 
[Cheers.] Iam now speaking of the New York‘ Autoharp,” 
of course, and as junior editor of that renowned organ of 


harmony, I fell that» I ought to resent such slurs on our 
Now, Mr only of 


You all know that in former years Mr. Brown 


productions with grown it’s a case 


sour grapes 


was connected with a certain paper that was issued on | 





Its very entirety is the keynote of our 


[ Applause. | 


is the ‘‘ 


plause. | success— 


‘ harmony.” 
Then there bar.” There are different kinds of 
‘bars.” [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Brown, for instance, represents a bar that delights in 
maligning face of the sun, 


and does not even stop at the ‘‘ Autoharp,” 


any and everything under the 
but our bar is 
can 


such that no lawyer or law, not even an excise law, 


interfere with it. [Laughter. } 

The bar represents the principal part of invention in 
connection with the ‘‘Autoharp ;” it therefore represents the 
the various industries of Dolgeville | 
and their departments. 
is the felt on our bars which gives the felt | 
department a chance, is already doing, not only to 
supply the pianos and organs of this country and Europe | 
with felt, but deserts of Africa and | 
Australia. [Laughter.] 

Then the 
not only of 


brains that manage 


Then there 
as it 


to reach even to the 
Dolgeville, | 


[| Loud 
Its body repre- 


strings, they will be made here 
American but of Dolgeville wire, too. 
cheers.] Then you have the case or body 
sents the lumber department, with its forests, its saw mills, 
that allow the 


and the wonderfully ingenious machinery by 


lumber yards, us to use best seasoned 


woods only, 
which they are made. 
Now, then, finally there is your varnish and polish, which 


represent the polished salesmen who pay for our Dolgeville 


suppers. [Laughter and cheers. | 


But the Autoharp represents another thing—it represents 


the young blood that is to infuse further life into Dolgeville, 
and you will therefore pardon me if I speak more person- 
ally. 

We ” are willing to learn how to steer the | 
ship and keep it on the course which it has sailed so suc- 


“es 


young blood 


cessfully these twenty years and more, and with such able | 
and kind assistance as we have to guide and discipline us, 
[ Applause. ] 
I will try to do my part, and I know you will do yours. 
[Cheers. } 
Circumstances force 
time. 


we hope to grow up an able and useful crew. 


me to be in New York most of the 
, because if my body is in New York, my 
[Cheers. ] 

I hope to be among you very often. 


I regret it 
heart is in Dolgeville. 


[ Applause. ] 


TRAVELING SALESMAN, now representing an old established 
piano manufacturing company well and favorably 
known by dealers and the public, will shortly be open for an engage- 
ment to represent a manufacturer to the trade. Address “ Russell,” 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


which is 


“Crown” Pianos and Organs. 

‘ Crown” cannot be beaten for sweetness of sound, 
Resplendent in beauty, with notes full and round ; 
Outshining, outranking, outselling old brands, 

Well furnished, well finished by skilled artists’ hands. 
No low grade material shall enter therein, 
Proposing true honor, by merit, to win. 

Inviting inspection from any, from all, 
And by honest judgment ‘‘ Crown” stands or must fall. 
No paper for rubber, for silver no tin ; 
Outside is all perfect, all likewise within. 
Sweet melody, making no grating, coarse sound, 
Acknowledged ‘‘ best instruments " anywhere found. 
None other so charming in beauty of style, 
Delightful its music, without any guile ; 
On every occasion of contest for prize, 
Recorded is ‘‘ Crown” as ‘‘ best” everywise. 
George Bent, the inventor and maker of ‘‘ Crown 
All over the Union is for honesty known 
New ‘‘ Crowns” he is selling at lowest cheap rates, 
Sent promptly to order all over the States. 


rg 5 Banjo Journal. 


HE S. S. Stewart Banjo and Guitar Journal, 

of P Pree for February and March has been re- 
ceived. 

Among other articles of interest is a detailed account of 


the competitive banjo concert given by Stewart and Arm- 


strong at the Academy of Music on January 14 last, with 
the list of awards. 
The concert was a success in every particular. The hall 


was packed, every seat having been sold previous to the 
opening of the door. 

Stewart and Armstrong announce a select banjo, guitar 
and mandolin concert at the New Century Drawing Room 
on Friday evening, March 3. 


Not Sold fora a ie. 
THOUSAND DOLLAR fiddle and a 


FIVE 

lovely fiddler! Miss Leonora Von Stosch sat on the 
witness stand and laughed at the lawyers and blushed and 
in the City Court, be 


fore Justice McGown, while she told all about how she came 


smiled sweetly at the jury last week 

to own a $5,000 Stradivarius violin. 
The suit was brought by the firm of 

& Sons, the 


street, 


August Gemiinder 
instrument of Sixteenth 
Isidor Hauser to recover $500 commission 


musical merchants, 
against 
which they claimed for bringing about the sale of the $5,000 
violin. 

The 
witness for the 


other 
was that Isidor Hauser owned 


story as told by Leonora Von Stosch and the 
Gemiinders, 
1710 by 


them to sell for him, 


Antonius Stradivarius. which he 


the 


a violin made 


In 
had commissioned being 
$5,000. 

Miss Von Stosch was in the 


and was talking about violins. 


price 


1891, 
August Gemiinder offered 


store in October, 


music 
to lend her a violin to play on at the Arion Society's con- 
cert and showed her a photograph of Mr. Hauser’s Stradi- 
talk 


could not get some of them to 


friends and see if she 
it for her. He told her 
the instrument had once belonged to Vieuxtemps, and was 


varius, urging her to with her 


buy 


| one of the finest in the world. 


A few nights later Miss Von Stosch met a Mr. Bernheim 
at Richard Watson Gilder’s and got talking about violins. 


Mr. Bernheim was a friend of Mr. 


peck eCKER 


Hauser’s nephew and 


a violin he had 


She played 


asked her to go to Hauser’s house to see 
She went, and Mr. Hauser lent her the violin. 


on it at the Arion Society's concert. 


Early in January, 1892, she was at a party at the resi- 
dence of a Mrs. Wood. She played on her own violin. Mr. 
Gordon McKay was there and took a great fancy to her. 
He asked her if her violin was a good one. She said it was 
only fair and he asked her if she knew of a finer one. She 
said she did and mentioned Mr. Hauser’s Stradivarius. 

Gordon McKay asked what it could be bought for. She 


told him. He replied that he was leaving town the follow- 
ing morning, but that she could go and get the violin and 
he would send Mr. Hauser his check for it. 

Miss Von Stosch was almost overcome with delight. She 
obtained the violin and it was paid for on January 16, 1892. 

She said it still belonged to Gordon McKay, but that she 
had the use of it whenever she needed it, and it had been 
in her possession ever since McKay had bought it, except 
during last summer, when she was in Europe. 

Mr. Hauser was the only witness for the defense. He 
denied that the Gemiinders had had anything to do with 
the sale of the violin. 

But the jury thought otherwise and gave them a verdict 
for $525.—‘‘ Journal.” 
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WORLD'S FAIRS OF THE PAST. 


> 


zeitung ” in Vienna. He remarked concerning the juries of 
international exhibitions : ‘‘ The impartiality of the judges 
we take for granted from the beginning, still it is not un- 
known to any one that each juror will endeavor to award to 


Musieal Exhibits at Former Great Expositions and | his own nation the greatest possible number of medals, and 


World’s Fairs—Judges, Juries and Awards 
Eduard Hanslick’s Opinion. 


source than the merit of the instruments. Broadwood, 


Collard, Hopkinson, Kirkman, were the English leaders. | 


Riist showed tubular wood pillars for strengthening piano 


S far back as 1824 Paris had an art exhi- 


sab . . : tone. 
bition, and we find on record a ‘‘ transponirclavi- 


A 


cymbel, 
exhibited by Roller. Compass from 16C toC. 
a key, like to that of a clock, the claviatur was displaced at 
will, either one, two, three, four, five half tones, up or down. 


” 


or piano on the plan of that more ancient machine 


By means of There was a marvelous model of all parts of a 


Mention is made of 


| be seen. 


pianino in glass by Charles Hampton. 
Herz’s improvement on Erard’s double échappement by 
making three parts less to the necessary sixty-four parts of 
mechanism. Montal, the blind builder, had atone swell- 
ing pedal, and the sound board fastened with iron bars 
also, the agraffe was used by Aucher (as it 


These instruments, 7. ¢., on this basis, were largely in use 
Even Erard exhibited a piano “ with two rows of 
keys opposite to each other.” A report of the 
playing of the young Liszt, dating from that time, tells of 
his playing on an instrument of this compass. It would not 
remain in tune, and in the middle of the concerto (he 
played the B minor concerto of Hummel), the strings had 
to be pulled up, many of them having fallen half a tone, | Se : : bee 
and some were broken. ‘The critics wrote of the absurdity | Longa for oomagennne with ppererss ink. 
of not limiting the scope of the piano, and cited as authority | Chickering flooded Paris with er Mhoratains ant the 
that the orchestra had but a compass of from contra CC | sentence of Rossini concerning the Steinway, ** The Stein- 
to C (4 lined). way grand is equally great in the uproar of the thunder- 
The Abbot Gregorio Trentino took the prize for a very storm and the futing of the nightingale in\ the spring 
fine harp at the Venice Industrial in 1817, and he added to night, _ answered with the Lisst dictum quoted by 
the piano a sub-box containing pedal notes, ‘‘ Pianoforte- Chickering : X4 There are three things I still desire to — 
before I die: the prairies of America, the Falls of Niagara 
Europe was astonished at 


then. 
marvelous 
without glue ; 
formerly already was by Pierre Erard). The Steinways here 
practically began their triumphant upward career. Huls- 
camp was another firm from the United States. 

In Paris, at the exhibition of 1867, we find the modern 


Steinway and 


organistico.” By means of stops it could be joined to the 
manual or it could be manipulated cum pedibus (vide Schu- 
mann's celebrated studies for Pedal fliigel). About 1816 
Erard first conceived the idea of a cast iron frame (perfected 
later on by Steinway). The London Exhibition of 1851 
brought before the world for the first time the industry of 


and the pianos of Chickering.” 
the energy in réclame of these firms, and the Leipsic 
‘* Signale ” published the fabulous story : ‘‘ Each of these 
houses spent in printers’ ink at Paris during two months 
400,000 frs.". At any rate they swept the board. Stein- 
way’s first great success was with a piano in the Crystal 


musical instrument construction in an any way complete 
construct- 


Pape in Paris Palace in the New York Industrial Exhibition, ‘ 


Fischof writes fully concerning it. i : 
i One critic at Paris 


Now Mercier used that 
principle for transposition purposes. This patent was pur- 
chased by Addison, of England. The front half of the key 
could be used, or the back half, or the whole. Harvan, of 
England, in uprights used a system by which the sounding 
the same purpose. Another 


ul 


manner. 
had invented earlier a divided key. 





ed on an entirely new principle,” 1 
in the Brendal ‘‘ Musik Zeitung” found the Steinway tone 
too cymbal-like. Dr. Oscar Paul, in his most notable work 
on the piano (which I possess with the inscription: “ Zur 
Freundlichen Erinnerung an den Verfasser—Oscar Paul, 
Leipzig, im Februar 1879) remarks that this was the highest 


1€ 
possible compliment for Pantaleon Hebenstreit, of Eisleben) 


board was also displaced for 
curiosity was the coloring of the keys by Allison Robert et | 
Cie. 
black upper, nor vice versa, accordin 
tems, but he had C 
gray, D sharp white, G red gray, F white, F sharpred gray, 


Hartz Mountains). Kammer musicus of Dresden, enlarged 
the Hackebrett fourfold inform of a parallologram or parallel 


at public called this in- 


Not only were the keys neither white lower nor 
g to the new or old sys- 


reddish gray, C 


grea 


In 1697, in Leipsic, he did 


trapeze, and called it cymbal. The 
strument, however, ‘‘ pantaleon.” 
wonders on his hammer instrument, and in 1705 he played 
before XIV. instrument 
‘*pantaleon ” in honor of Hebenstreit). 
Cantor), Gerber (of lexicon fame), Telemann and 
(of ‘*ehrenpforte ” 
fame) all tell wonders of the delightful tone produced by 
him on the cymbal, and doubt that a more enchanting sound 
Therefore, says Paul, this fault find- 
The old Hartz Mountains 


sharp white, D red 


G white, G sharp red gray, A white, A sharp red gray and ; : 
in Paris (who named the 


Kuhnaiu (Thomas- 
Matthe- 


orchestra ”’ 


My} 1 +s . Loui 
This was supposed to facilitate the acquiring of sore 


scale knowledge. New 
York, had twin pianos, the first in two separate boxes, the 


3 white. 
Jones & Co., and also Pierson, of 


and ‘‘ newly opened 


cf 
latter in one case. son 


Here we are reminded of the vis-a-vis piano of Andreas 
Stein 
of extension and contraction (the clavecins brisés of Marius 
in 1712). 
of which the sound board could be relaxed or contracted by 
ot 


Greiner having two strings to each key. 


of 1785. Jenkins & Son had a cottage piano capable 


could ever be made. 
: , ing was the highest compliment. 
Cadby exhibited a large piano of seven octaves, 2 ngaag justin : eager 
—by the bye, dear toeveryone who has sojourned in Ger- 


; - | many—not only brought forth Hebenstreit but also Schroeter 
is made of a piano of |“? ; ight 20 ; a 

nll Sela | (Schroeder) with his primitive piano ; Handel, Bach, Luther, 
Greiner is said to } 


means screws. Special mention 


Franz. Among them, in the quaint old town of Goslar, Henry 


have improved the action from above of the hammer mech- 2 ; 
anism by the removal of the quill Collard, the firm fa- | >t™W@y learned cabinet making, and worked on zithers, 
« , « ‘ Millis. dle , i , o a~ — 

2 eats = > ii » snino . , <4. Ie 
vored by Muzio Clementi, were brilliantly represented, and | guitars and organs. In the little mining town of Clausthal 
Broadwoods carried all before them. One of Erard’s | ‘ hristopher Breitkopf learned his trade of printing, in 1719. 


. ; , In the littke companion emperors’ town of Quedlinburg 

grands (large) was 6 inches wider than usual, to allow of the aes 5 P I 5 -" Mes 

gee ts (Heinrich der Vogelsteller (bird catcher) is buried in the 
stringing of the instrument in wider spaces. He had also . epee ; : 

old abtei; whereas in Goslar eight emperors lived, ruled 


a short grand (both of the above seven octaves, A to A). se heel ith “oe M é 
He also used the two octave wide pedal (said to have been and lie buried, and there Becker, of the great ‘‘Mass and 


Hers exiibited Reformation ” cantata, was born. 


Henri 
The great battle at Paris between Steinway and Chicker- 


very effective in playing Bach). 


grands in which by means of a bellows and a slide to each | | Aptie : : 
ing, which ended in Chickering securing the second gold 


medal for America (although, as Hanslick two 
jurors objected, wishing to have only one gold medal), is 
The judges were Berlioz, Ambroise 
The spirit 


key a current of air swept over the strings after sounding. 
The Anemo-Corde of Schnell in Paris, 1789, with which 
he fled at the time of the Revolution, 1795, and on which 
Hummel improvised in Vienna in 1811, 
tion for these Herz pianos, dubbed ‘‘ Eoliens.” 
Goll worked out this system in 1822 


states, 


now matter for history. 
Thomas, Ed. Hanslick and Georges’ Kastner. 
of invention seemed to have departed from the great houses 
of Pleyel & Wolff (founded 1n 1807 by Ignaz Pleyel ; man- 


gave the inspira- 
Joh. Jac. 
, and Klepfer and 
Erard had a 


Isoard, associates of Herz, utilized the idea. 


thereby a system is brought about regulated more by the | 


Pohlmann’s instrument of 1772—interesting histori- 
| cally because Gliick composed his ‘‘ Armida” at it—was to | 





| names are now well nigh totally forgotten and their instru- 
ments rarities. 

Remarkable products of the time were then the great 
| editions of Beethoven, Breitkopf & Hartel; Bach, Peters ; 
German Rieter-Biedermann, 
mond Edition of Beethoven sonatas, Lemoine ; Meyerbeer’s 
Partituri, Brandus & Dufour, and other great publishers’ 
exhibits were from Gérard & Co., Escudier and the Span- 
Baudon of Paris. One 






































































masters, of Leipsic; Dia- 


ish house of Bonifacio Eslava and 
strange feature at this exhibition was that the stringed and 
wind instruments were locked up in glass cases and the 
judges had the privilege of inspecting them from without! 
Hauptmann and Helmholz were the judges of editions and 


theoretical works. Those were indeed weighty judges 
Organs were erected by Cavaillé-Coll, who built the great 
St. Sulpice, Notre Dame, Madeleine, Lorette, St. Denis 
organs, and which house obtained wonderful fame through 
its hohlfléte stops. Stolz et Fils and Merklin-Schiitze had 
erected instruments also. The house Cavaillé-Coll it 
that first utilized the pneumatic lever principle of 
also the method of light button head stops instead of heavy 


was 


3arker ; 


and clumsy registers. 

The great Paris house of Alexandre & Co., which at that 
time made 2,000 harmoniums per annum, and Mason (men- 
tioned as the publisher of the great music journal in Bos- 
department, and 


Kelly, of London, 


org: 


ton) rana great race in the reed 


an 
Debain, Bevington, Claude & Son and 


came in fair seconds. 


Alexandre it was—thrice maledetta be his memory !— 


who invented that abomination, the 
Mustel invented the double tongued row of reeds for the 


piano mécanique. 


vox ccelestis. Wonderful things were shown in orches- 


trions, piano-harmoniums (these of no value and return to 


principles of two-thirds of a century before); ceciliums, a 


keyed instrument with metal plates and bellows; sym- 


phoniums, harmonicas, &c. In Dresden,in the ‘‘ Cabinet 


Akustique ” of Kaufmann, rare curiosities of this kind may 


be seen. 


In the Paris fair Vuillaume exhibited fine handiwork 


modeled after Straduarius and Guarnerius. 


Joachim, Alard 
jurors. Vuillaume it was 


and Vieuxtemps played for the 


who invented the ‘‘ sourdine pédé Other great houses 


exhibiting were Lembéck & Bittner, of Austria ; Ludwig 
und 
Quartet—Jean 


Bausch, of Leipsic (so much lauded by Ferdinz David 
The FI 
Hilpert—gave masterly quartet 
at- 


and Dr. Louis Spohr) orentine 
3ecker, Mali, Chiostri and 
A strange freak w 
Vuil 
basso, which added a fourth in 
The 


(slightly larger than a viola originally) and a ’cello ; 


treats. as the claviatura mechanism 


tached to contrabass laume exhibited his great octo- 


the depth to the compass. 


house Dubois exhibited a go-between, a bratschke 


also a 


contrapedal bass. Darche had a rarely interesting histori 


cal piece in a ‘cello made from a genuine Amati (from the 


fragments or ruins thereof) belonging to Charles IX. of 





France 
Quite a controversy arose in the brass as to the relative 


merits of natural or ventil horns. At any rate the Paris 


Conservatoire uses for the great masters only the natural 











horns. Sax received the grand prix for his six tubed con 
s I 

struction in phones, horns, trumpets, tubas, posaunes, facil 

itating rapid and even chromatic execution. Especially, 


however, does the old slide trombone a superior 


possess 


tone (Béhm, of Dresden, most famous executant.) Sax’s 


instruments were intended primarily for military music 
He invented the pavillons tournants, or turning funnels, for 


sending the tone over the shoulder to the rear of a band. 





itrot exhibited a sarrusophone (cross between clarinet 
(usually the instrument’s 
16 flat C, 
This new instrument went 


also a contra fagott 


flat B and 


and fagott) ; 
these 


lowest tones are 32 and are 


hoarse and ‘schnarrend ”). 
Labbaye-Roux and Cou- 
New York sent 
Klemm, 
Mire- 
court for cheaper grades), sent a mighty army of posaunes ; 
f J. F. Cerveny, of 


Koénigsgratz, in Bohemia, were very mellow. His contra- 


however, a small seventh lower. 


turier exhibited magnificent natural 
} 


through Schreiber the water vent or escape valve. 


horns 


of Markneukirchen (also a great violin centre, as i 


and the hunting horns (Jagdhérner) « 





aged by Camille Pleyel after 1824 and Auguste Wolff after 
1855) ; from Henri Herz and his nephew, Philippe Henri 


repetition mechanism. We may mention that the United 
States were represented by Chickering, Nunns & Clark, 


Lichtenthal. of Herz; from Erard, and from the grand old 140 year old 


Meyer, Gilbert, Piersons and James Wood. . ; 
" Broadwood house, and it was remarked that the Americans 


Russia, aroused great interest with his first overstrung in- 
strument. Breitkopf & Hirtel also exhibited pianos. 

The Miinich Exhibition of 1854, as reported by Dr. 
Schafhaentl, brought no important inventions. A. Biber, 
of Miinich, was especially honored with a memorial medal on | 


| appeared as did lords among pumpkins. 

Curiosities were the egg-round piano cycloide of Linde- 
mann ; the ‘‘ prolongation pedal” of Gaudonnet (something 
like Pape’s earlier method of striking metal plates instead 


account of a very fine improvement in the quick recovery of of strings.) Bachman introduced tuned glasses (like to the 


Schiedmayer, of Stuttgart, also received the The London Commission 


old ‘* piano violon” of Baudet.) 
for 1862 received instructions to give like honor (medals) to 

all. They, the jurors, were thereby placed in a very diffi- | 
cult position, and five jurors petitioned President Sir George 
Clark that the five best makers—two in England, two in 
France and Bechstein in Germany—be placed hors de con- 


the action. 
Twelve other firms received lesser honor medals— 
e. g., Ernst Irmler, of Leipsic. Fifteen other firms were 
honorably mentioned. The Exhibition of 1855 
brought little that was new, as the time between the Lon- 
Erard exhibited a 


medal. 


Paris 


don and Paris events was too short. 
cours. This request was refused, but nevertheless the jury | 


marvelous case in malachite, mother of pearl and jasper. . . 
specially praised and distinguished these five. 


A firm—Boisselot, from pianos of 
such beauty of tone that many artists preferred them to 
The English and Germans were far behind in 


Barcelona—ex hibited 
From the official report of the 1862 London Industrial 
the Erards. we notice, outside of Steinway, Bechstein, Broadwood and 
the race at this exhibition. 

The London Exhibition of 1862 
Eduard Hanslick in Selmar Bagges’ ‘‘ Deutsche Musik- 


Erard as leaders,Schiedmayer, Stuttgart ; Streicher, Vienna ; 
Bésendorfer, Vienna ; Knake, Miinster ; 


very fine instru- | 
f Bessalié, of Silesia, and a hundred others whose | 


yas ably reported by 
ments 





ment stood in the tempered scale and was in one piece, and 
| a similarity of method in the production of passage work 
was a stepin advance. Mouth pieces of crystal glass and 
caoutchouc were also to be seen. The kettles (timpani) 


| idea, but the Candidat 











fagott descended to 64 feet B (worse than Gautrol). 


A great feature was the silver flute. Gordon and Béhm 
introduced the system of boring the holes according to 
physical laws and not in deference to the convenience of 
sensitive to the tem- 


the blower. The silver flute is not so 


perature and has a clearer tone. Romero, of Spain, and 


Albert, of Belgium, perfected the ‘‘ buffet” system, which 
meant that in one tube and without change, by turning the 
bell, the A B pitch could be interchanged—th 
added the C temperament also. 

for the B. 
matique, for each one-half tone has its 


or e above 


Albert made a special hole 


Romero’s clarinet has been called clarinet chro 
hole, and the instru- 


were introduced with one key and one screw as a new 


used 


Theologiz Pfundt, of Leipsic, 
this system in the Gewandhaus, Lower Rhenish and Eng- 


lish festivals long prior to this date 





The really valuable method of the Scheibler tuning forks 


id 








(Scheibler was a silk manufacturer), one for each tone at 





3O 








semitone, was greatly improved and perfected by R. Kénig, cotton wool and put it in a chest, where it remained for over 


f he used at first fifty-six forks instead of fifty-two, 


the 
six and later on 172 forks, and up to the eight lined 


0 Paris 


d Scheiblet n later on he added up to the number of 


used eel bars for the higher octaves instead of 


ibler-Kénig method (for description of 


tical tone measurer see ‘‘ Catalogue 


d’Acoustique Coustruits,” par Rudolph 
is the most weighty undertaking in the 


al, 


scientific 


IS65 
Ihysical, mathemati acoustical history 


interesting exhibits were the 


of Lissajoa. Flame indicators, 


the 


roscope ’ 
for reproduction of chiadini 


caps 
“1 sirene ; wave apparatus of Crova ; 
of Vesselhoff, of Riga, which latter 


ve the 


He 


with the gold 


vyold 


many voice 


vibroscope 


vibrations of strings, mem 


& received the silver medal, | 


medal 
the Musical Division was 
inet 
Ambroise Thomas 

Fétis (his alternate, the composer Gevaert). 


N.B 


ive! 
Piano manufacturer ! 


] 


Eduard Hanslich 


gerald (alternate, Hon. Seymour 

Americans taking honors 
g 

medals ; & Hamlin, 

New York, bronze 


, as we will notice among 286 medals and honorable 


Steinway 
Mason silver 


Gemiinder, medal ; quite a 


elect few 
mentionists. In class 89 no American received a medal for 
any educational musical feature, and only one Englishman, 

iz., Hullah, of Le At the historic 


tion at the Inventions Exhibition in London, in 1885, there | 





mdon. music loan collec- 


re case of flutes, oboes and clarinets, beginning 


implest and down to the most complex modern 


rings and le\ The fingers’ convenience first regu- 
and 
The 


the length of | 


OT 


Bf 
ited the scale thereby produced 
} 


ed the spacing of the holes, but adually the ear, 


brain assimil: 


nner in which six fingers, an 


, and distances between holes ordained arbitrarily 


1ational music is a very interest- 
The Musical Scales of Various | 


ot 


of scales and of 1 
See A, ] 


Beautif 


ure 
Ellis on ‘ 
ul specimens the crwth or crowd 

1 in the Isle 
by Col. Wynne 
1e only crwth in ex! 


May 


seen there at 


inged instrum 


otf Anglesea (Wales) 


It 


¢ } t 


to be tl 


was owned 


Finch, and was believed tence 


Warrington of the ninth century we hope 


treasurers which were 


ing 


d'amore Tielke 


1 
1710 (Mos Jacobs played 


Inventions Exhibition”): they had sounc 


pattern 


l wave | 
no Zanetto, 1500, viola with S 


wide listinct from the old viol 


little curved at the 


like a parenthesis reversed with 


: e . 
to viols, caprice governed shaping 


circular, semi-circular, comma 


shoulder) was a transition 


n seen there It was the little or top violin ; 
(bratsche, tenor viol), da gamba 


then braccio 


ground viol 


Adam 


(knee) 


From the collection was to be seen a Gaspard di 


Salo, two vi 


Andreas violino for Charles IX. of France, 


bearing his ar 
‘cello, 1572, called ‘*‘ The King ; 
to Charles IX. 


) viola made by him, 1640. 


Same maker, a 
Pius I] 
last (inlaid 


Amatus, 


was pre- 
sented by Pope 
Magyini, 
Nicholas 1645, 


lat maestro 


two fine specimens, one, date 


Alard,” as it be longed to tl 


‘The 
Hier sand Antonius Amati, belonging tothe 
queen, a painting of St 1619 ; and 


a painting of the Cruci 


Known as 
(ome 
John the 
back 
royal arms of France. 


11 


mighty maker who toiled and moiled un 


i saptist, 
another ate 1616 has on 
fixion and the 

Cases ¥, 10 


were full of grand Straduarii, gifts of that 


til he was ninety- 


two years 


Early period 1689, by Signor Arditi, one of 1672 ; formerly 
belonged to Paganini 
The ‘* Helier Strad.” 


Three of the 


of 1679, of Mr George ( ompton. 
‘* Long” pattern (a quarter of an inch longer 
than usual.) 


W. Croall showed ‘‘Grand Patterns ” from the Plowden 


1711 
The second belonged to Artdét, 1716 


collection, 


Rode 22 1 to- 


gether 


’s fine companion to the ‘* Helier,” 17 > plac er 
for purposes of Comparison. 

There were in all twenty-nine Strads. in the collection, 
the latest belonging to Mr. Sidney Courtauld, made in 1734, 
when Stradivarius was eighty-five years old. There was a 
grand ‘cello of 1624 belonging to Mr. ‘Thomas Dix Perkin. 
He wrapped it in 


It was made for a Corfiote nobleman 


| half a century. 


| din, 1723 ; 


| with the ‘* 


Another cello of 1711 was brought to Eng- 
land by Mara, the husband of the great cantatrice, Mrs. 
Mara. The ‘ Inventions” 
less musical value by Ruggerius, Bergonzi, Stainer, Guad- 


also offered diamonds of price- 


agnini, Montagnana and Sanctus Seraphino. The collec- 


tions of ancient bagpipes, one of 1409 with rude 


Celtic 
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“5. It is the best means to procure a perfect pronucia- 
tion and to make a good orator. 

“6. It is the only way to know where nature hath be- 
stowed a good voyce ; which gift is so rare as there is not 
one among a thousand that hath it; and in many that ex- 
cellent gift is lost, because they want art to express nature. 

‘‘7. There is not any musicke of instruments whatso- 





designs and the principle of the drone reed, as it was to be | ever, comparable to that which is made of the voyces of 


found in the old arghool reed of Egypt or the real Greek 
flute, or in the Middle Age Chalameau or Shalmei; and then 
about It has, indeed, 
been found that the scale of the arghool and clarinet are 


180 years ago came the clarinet. 
scientifically analyzed to correspond. Indeed human nature 
is human, and the race runs in grooves, as do the fingers. 
At this marvellously interesting exposition was the harp 
of Mary Queen of Scots and the 


Bridewell, 27 July, 1580.” 
Helmingham hall, Suffolk, where it was preserved until 
to the Lord Rizzio’s 


guitar was not many yards away. 


It was left by the queen at 


loaned exhibition by Tollemache. 
furnished respectively in the style of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, were to be found many 
treasures—Queen Elizabeth’s own virginal, with a faded 
and tattered cover ; Marie Antoinette’s harpsichord, by the 
famous Taskin ; and among other things the Handel relics 
of W. H. Cummings, Hindel’s will (the genuine 


his 


gy 
the inventory of 
a lace ruffle. The Queen lent a 


probated document) and goods 
taken by the appraiser ; 
harpsichord with a double keyboard (2) by Ruckers, dated 
1612, that belonged to Handel. He left it to his amanuen- 
sis, Christopher Smith, and Mr. Hipkins traced it to Windsor 
Castle. ‘ 

Other curiosities were Malibran’s guitar and a spinet ; 
a little portable clavichord of Handel’s; a mandolin of Doge 
Resaro, of Venice; Lord Lovat’s spinet, by Joseph Ban- 
a Reise spinet by Marius and a clavicin brisé for 
The 


beautiful harpsichord of Queen Christina of Sweden, painted 


packing in a coach, belonging to Frederick the Great. 


by the famous Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini (died 1680), was 
used by her during her long life in Italy. She was an inti- 
mate associate of Allegri. The works of this beautifully 
carved instrument could be taken bodily out of the case. 
There was a little chamber organ of 1660, an organ portatil, 
such as, in paintings, is held by Santa Cecilia. 
a rare ole 
ous 


th 


the monk could carry it under his arm. A chamber organ 
of Flemish origin, 1592, was a marvelous piece of carving, 
from case to pipes, and even to stoppers of stopped dia- 
It had a vox humana and a tremulant. 


Mentz Psalter of 


pason. 


Lord Spencer sent his 1457. The 


monks of hoary and glorious St. Gallen sent their magnifi- | 
cent vellum volumes, copied from the great original Anti- | 


phonarium of St. Gregory the Great in Rome, between 772 
by Romanus, who with Petrus took them to St. 
Gallen. Dr. Helbig, of the Capitoline 
wife, Mrs. Helbig, was such a patron of the Liszt pupils in 


and 806, 


Museum—whose 


Rome and an intimate of Liszt, Sgambati, and all lovers of 
rt—pronounced it to be genuine. Romanus fell ill at St. 
to Metz, where Dr. 
spected the companion copy. Oh that we could have these, 


a 
Gallen; Petrus went on 
with the grand old Wernigerode Lochheimer song book at 
the Columbian! Dr. Helbig, by the bye, fixed the date of 
the Antiphonars by the historic fact that Charlemagne 
was crowned by Pope Leo X. at Christmas, 800; and he re- 
quested his successor, Hilarius, to send him such copies for 
his cloistral schools of St. Gallen and Metz. 

Other books to be seen were, firstly, the ‘‘ Parthenia, or 
the First Musicke that was ever Printed for the Virginals,” 
engraved entirely on copper plates by Wm. Hole, famous 


for portraiture and frontispieces, and published at the ex- | 


pense of Mistress Dorothy Evans. It was dedicated to 


Frederick, Elector Palatine (he who is beloved by all trav- | 


elers for having erected that beautiful wing of Heidelberg 
Castle, called ‘* Friedrichsbau”), and his betrothed, Lady 
Elizabeth, ‘‘the only daughter of my lord, the King” 
(James I.), 


married in 1613). It contains twenty-one pieces—preludes, 


| pavans, galliards and fantasies, arranged by those three | 
| famous masters, William Byrd, Dr. John Bull and Orlando 


Gibbons, the fathers of the piano (together with Clementi). 


It is a great rarity now and of equal, if different value 
Tabulatura Nova.” 
The ‘* Psalms, Sonnets and Songs,” 1588, of 


* *% * 


Secondly 
Byrd, containing ‘‘ Reasons to persuade every- 
one to learn to sing.” 

“Omnis spiritus laudet Dominum.” 
“Since singing is so good a thing, 
I wish all men would learn to sing.”’ 

The 
good sense—vide : 

‘1. It is a knowledge easily taught and quickly learned, 


rules or reasons were eight in number and contained 


where there is a good master and an apt pupil. 

‘2. The exercise of singing is delightful to nature and 
good to preserve the health of man. 

‘3. It doth strengthen all parts of the breast and doth 
open the pipes. 

“4, Itisa singular good remedie for a stuttering and 


stammering in the speech. 


‘*Lamont” harp, Queen | 
Elizabeth's lute, inscribed ‘* Joannes Rosa, Londini, fecit in | 


In three apartments, | 


There was | 
1 Regal organ of the sixteenth century and a curi- | 


Helbig in- | 


consequently about the year 1612 (they were | 


|} men, when the voyces are good, and the same well sorted 
| and ordered. 
| ‘8. The better the voyce is, the meeter it is to honour 
and serve God therewith ; and the voyce of man is chiefly 
| to be employed to that end.” 
| Thirdly—Thomas Tomkins (pupil of Byrd) ‘‘ Songs of 
Three, Four, Five and Six Parts,” 1622, and other valuable 
vellums, parchments and manuscripts of early British music. 
| I wonder if we shall have Annette Streicher’s (née Stein, 
| of Vienna, grandmother of Pauer, of London), Stein Fliigel 
(wing or ‘‘ piano a queue ’—with a tail). It had five real 
pedals : 

1. Real forte pedal as we understand it. 
| 2, Usual damper or una corde (soft) pedal, which was in 
| this instance a genuine una corde, whereas the present one 
| is due corde. 

3. Was another soft pedal, viz., a piece of cloth under the 
strings to prevent direct hammer action upon the strings. 

4. Was the fagotto pedal, with a nasal quality of tone, for 
the bass strings being a piece of stiff paper or parchment 
below the strings. 

5. Was the Turkish music. 
cymbals and triangle together; used much in olden time in 
Kotzeluch’s ‘* Battle of Prague.” 

Will Mozart’s piano, with the keys all black, be here, or 


Sounded like a big drum, 





Mangeot Fréres’ piano (Paris exhibition of 1878), with two 
keyboards, each running in an opposite direction? A 
shadow or herald of the Janko keyboard cast before, we 
may undoubtedly hope for many wonderful things in the 
musical loan collection at the Columbian, but the wonder- 
ful innovations exhibited by Steinway, Erard and others 
at the second London and second Paris fair will scarce ever 
again be equalled. I have endeavored to recall to my read- 
ers the important events of prior and early exhibits, but 
have not touched upon the Vienna, last Paris and the very 
recent Vienna exhibitions, as full reports of them have 
doubtless been digested by most musicians. 


W. Wavcu Lauper 


sible Regal, folding up like a large folio bible, so that | 


Mr. Bent Vindicated. 
ONSIDERABLE interest has been excited of 

( late by the various litigations instituted by Mrs. Jean 

B. Reid, a widow, against her brother, Richard M. Bent, a 

wealthy piano manufacturer of this city. 

R. Hawes, of the Equitable Building, this city, 

| the attorney for Mr. Bent, has just won a signal victory for 


| Gilbert 
his client. The action for an accounting was on the calen- 
dar before Judge Dugro of the Superior Court several times 

| last month. 


| witnesses and answered ‘‘ Ready,” and each time the com- 


Each time the defendant was present with all his 


| plainant failed to appear, and had the case adjourned on one 
| excuse or another. Mr. Hawes charged in open court that 


plaintiff did not dare to bring the case to trial on account 


| 


of the overwhelming documentary evidence against her. 

When the case was reached on the calendar in the Supe- 
| rior Court yesterday morning it was evident that a change 
| had come over the situation. The suit was marked “ Set- 
tled,” and an order was entered by Judge Freedman dis- 
| continuing the action. It was learned that at the last mo- 
| ment the widow had weakened, and had made overtures to 
| her brother through mutual friends, which resulted in a 
| general release being executed by plaintiff to defendant, 
| wherein she releases him “from all indebtedness or claims 
| heretofore made,” and an admission that she had no valid 
claims whatsoever against her brother. 

Instead of plaintiff getting some $15,000, 
| claimed was due and owing to her, the defendant has not 
| paid her one penny, so that Mr. Bent has been fully exon- 


No small degree of 


which she 


| erated and his character vindicated. 
| credit should attach to his lawyer, Mr. Gilbert R. Hawes, 
| for the persistent and energetic manner in which he has 
| protected his client’s interests.—‘‘ Recorder,” February 7. 
| 

Josef Stephan, vice-president of the Vienna Academy of Science 
| and president of the International Conference on Pitch in 1885, died 

at Vienna January 7 


FOR SALE. 


A Piano Business in one of the most prosperous com- 





munities in Southern California. Business pays from Three 


| 
| to Four Thousand Dollars per year net. 
Address A C. ABBOTT, 


Pomona, Los ANGeLEs County, CAL. 


FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 


ADDRESS 


| IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 


Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce for ,ianos, and also dimen - 
sion lumber for violins and other instruments. 


MILLAS T HARRISVILLE, N, 





Y. 
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STARR IN THE EAST. 


pcan 

F it may be necessary to add any further news- 
| paper confirmation of the hustling proclivities of 
Jack Haynes ; if it may be necessary to impress upon 
those members of the trade whose ill fortune it has 
been to never meet the man, perhaps no better 
evidence could be given than the presentation of a 
letter of indorsement which he has received from 
London, England, showing how his influence spreads 
across the ocean, and showing, too, how he forces to 
the front the goods which he jobs in a manner that 
could not be done by any man who is lacking in ex- 
perience and who does not control combinations and 
connections as does Jack Haynes. Here's the letter. 
Read it, and see what is thought of the Starr piano on 
the other side 

No, 3 St. ANDREW’S STREET, } 


HOLBORN CIRCUS, 
LONDON, England, January 7, 


East Seventeenth street, New York, 


1893. } 


Dear Sir—I have much pleasure in stating that the Starr 
piano received from you has given entire satisfaction. My 
in every way, and Mr. 

the 


never in the whole course of my musical 


musical friends pronounce it perfect 


Knight Pearce, a leading member of musical world, 


say “T have 
career played upon an instrument that could in any way 
| this in brillianey of tone.” 
are at perfect liberty to make what use you like 
his testimonial 
I remain, yours truly, 
VIncENT Woop 


CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, MUSICAL COURIER, } 
226 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, February 4, 1893. | 


About the Big Show. 


HE combined 
country have no 


consideration which has been extended 


of this 


dissatisfied 


industries 


whatever to be 


musical 
reason 
with the to them 
by the authorities who have the destiny and success of the 
The 


industries is larger by 


World’s Columbian Exposition in their keeping. al- 


lotment of space to the aforesaid 


three times than any ever before apportioned to this same 
department of trade, and larger proportionately to its im- 
portance, taking simply its financial extent into considera- 
tion, than hundreds of other businesses which might be 
mentioned 

t must be considered that the cost of the Liberal Arts or 
Manufactures Building has been enormous, some $2,000,- 
000, It must also be remembered that the use of the portion 
of the space devoted to each individual exhibitor represents 
the whole worth or cost of that space, whatever that may 
An abroad 
that a large amount of money must be spent in preparing 


be, during its entire duration idea has gone 
booths and other paraphernalia connected with each exhibit, 
but this is all wrong 

Certain things are permitted to the individual exhibitor if 
he chooses to spend an extra amount of money for orna- 
All that is re- 


and a platform, which is certainly within 


mentation, but no one is obliged to do so. 


quired is a railing 
reason 

The question of awards has also been settled, and should 
be thoroughly satisfactory to everyone. Nothing has been 
changed from the original position taken by the exhibition 
authorities ; enter your goods either for competition” or 
otherwise. Certainly those who do not wish to compete 
should not desire to prevent others from competing. 

It is said that there have already been offers made to buy 
space, and that such consideration was based on a value far 
beyond the cost of such space, and I am assured that there 
are applications for room to cover every part of the reser- 
vation over and over again. It therefore behooves every- 
one who has been assigned space in the exposition to con- 
the matter surrendering such 


sider thoroughly before 


space. It stands to reason that anyone who does give 
notice of their not wishing to exhibit will receive scant 
courtesy should they happen afterward to change their 
minds, 

Nothing can stop the coming fair from being the greatest 
event of its kind in the whole century, and years must en- 
sue before anything of the kind can occur again. 

The Chase Brothers Grand. 

The following is from the ‘‘ Inter-Ocean 

The of the Gottschalk School 
forded new light upon the growing importance of Chicago 


concert last night af- 


as a producing centre of musical instruments. It is gen- 
erally known that this city is now the largest manufac- 
turing centre of organs in the world, and in pianos it 
stands second or third. But it is not so generally known 
that we have here not merely quantity and variety, but 
quality as well. This was the point of emphasis last night 





under the able fingers of Professor Hyllested. ‘The piano 
used was the Chase Brothers grand, an instrument which 
has not been heard before to so good advantage. Mr. 
Chase is the pioneer manufacturer of pianos west of the 
Alleghanies, having foreseen the importance of the vicin- 
ity of Chicago at nearly 20 years ago, when as yet 
nobody attempted to manufacture pianos in the West. 

‘* After many years of vicissitudes the sterling quality of 
the square and upright pianos of the firm built them up a 
And it is 10 years since the first_grand was 
turned out, after many months’ experimenting. Naturally 
this first instrument was not quite satisfactory. First 
pianos never are. But with Mr. Chase there was no such 
word as fail, and he went to work with renewed energy, 
making one improvement after another, until at length he 
has produced the new scale grand, of which two specimens 
The instrument is not only handsome 


large trade. 


were used last night. 
in exterior, but it possesses original qualities of construc- 
tion and a peculiarly full, evenly balanced tone, which sings 
long and is at the same time sweet and musical in quality. 
The severe tests to which it was subjected in the Schu- 
mann sonata and the last pieces on the program naturally 
brought out its depth and solidity of tone to its fullest ex- 
tent, and the instrument proved itself a masterpiece. But 
not less worthy of praise was the musical quality and the 
delicacy with which it responded to every shade of expres- 
sion. In short, the general opinion of those who heard it 
was that at last the West is in a position to compete with 
the East in the production of the highest grade of concert 
grands. That this has been the case with the popular up- 
right the Chase Brothers upright long ago proved.” 

I simply want to say that the piano is a‘large sized parlor 
grand, and not a concert grand, as might be inferred from 
the above clipping. 

Chicago’s First Piano. 

During a conversation a short time since with Mr. Samuel Brookes, 
of Morgan Park, he informed us that his father was the person who 
brought the first piano to Chicago, which was in the year 1833. The 
family came from London, England, in that year, and comprised a 
membership of 15 persons. The elder Mr. Brookes died in 1875. The 
younger Mr. Brookes, who is now in the employ of Barnard & Gun- 
thorp, at 44 La Salle street, is still a hale and hearty man of #0) odd 
years, and has been a resident of the great city during the last 3 
His reminiscences of the place are wonderful and interesting. 
C. L. SMITH. 


years 
4 PRINCETON, IIL, January 25. 

The above is interesting as relating to the first piano 
brought to this city, though it is admitted that the first 
iano brought to this city for sale was by Mr. Alanson H. 


' 
t 
Reed, who is still in business here. 


The Conover Grand. 

The Conover grand was used at the Cyril Tyler concert 

at Central Music Hall Tuesday evening of this week. 
The New Anderson Upright. 

The first Anderson upright pianos were brought to this 
city this week. Anyone who is imbued with the idea that 
first-class pianos cannot be made in the West just simply 
wants to see these instruments and examine them thor- 
oughly and try the quality and power of tone they possess 
to be disillusioned. 

Sperry Fixed. 

Mr. R. T. Sperry, of Elmira, N. Y., has been in the city this 
week making arrangements with the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company, which have resulted in his taking the entire line 
of goods of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company for his 
territory, and this line only. 

A Big Organ Bill. 

There are a few people who are under the impression that 
the organ business is decreasing. One of Estey & Camp's 
own agents lately remarked that the organ business of 
the company had probably fallen off one-half since they 
removed from the old store, but the facts are that the busi- 
ness has greatly increased. Estey & Camp’s organ busi- 
ness for 1892 was 5,500 organs, of which number 4,227 
were Esteys. The Estey Organ Company’s bill to Messrs. 
Estey & Camp for the Chicago store alone for last Novem- 
ber amounted to the sum of $19,050. 

A John Church Addition. 

The John Church Company are adding to their facilities 
for their retail business in this city by adding a basement 
salesroom, which will be handsomely fitted up and will be 
reached by a broad flight of steps from about the centre of 
their main store. 

A Customer Coming. 

Mr. I. N. Rice goes East this evening to arrange for the 
supplies for the two factories tor this year. The contract 
for keys has already been made with our own now celebrated 
makers, Messrs. Augustus Newell & Co. 

The Braumu)ler Deal. 

Quite an important deal has been consummated this week 
by Messrs. Lyon & Healy and the Braumuller Piano Com- 
pany, whereby the Braumuller piano is added to the line of 
instruments handled by the first named house. Mr. O. L. 
Braumuller appeared in town one day and the next day the 
deal was made to the satisfaction of both parties. 

As Usual—Steger Escapes. 

In close proximity to Messrs. Steger & Co.’s store was the 

fire this week at 231 Wabash avenue. This is the second 


‘time lately that Steger & Co. have had a narrow escape, 





the first one being caused by the burning out of one of the 
electric wires in the building. 
Whose is This? 

Going through one of our plate foundries a few days ago I 
saw an iron frame with broad bands of iron attached to the 
frame, evidently for the purpose of doing away with the 
wood bracings in the back. I don't know who is making 
this experiment, which it seems to me has been tried before, 
but if there are no additional features about the plan which 
were not perceptible from simply viewing the frame, I 
should say little in its favor, and should think much against 
it. The less iron or any other metal the better, for that 
matter, and so, 1 presume, the next thing will be a scien- 
tifically constructed aluminum frame as light as possible. 

A Ribless Board. 

We are going to have a piano with a sounding board de- 
void of ribs soon. It is in course of construction and is 
one of Mr. C. Hinge’s devices. 

Another New Idea. 

Messrs. Reed & Sons have secured a patent on the con- 
struction of a grand piano in which the sounding board will 
be on top and the hammers will necessarily strike the 
strings directly against the bearing of the strings on the 
It is certainly an idea worth 


sounding board bridge. 


trying. 
The W. W. K. Stools. 

Mr. H. L. Goodrow, the energetic head of the stool and 
scarf department of the Kimball Company, is making a 
long trip in the West and has met with great success. 

So Far—These Only. 

The only firms who have notified the Liberal Arts De- 

partment of their determination to withdraw from the ex- 
Messrs, Steger & Co., Newby & 
3raumuller Company and Messrs. Chickering 


position Messrs. 
Evans, the 


& Sons. 


are 


Mr. White’s Engagement. 

The Chicago Cottage Organ Company have engaged the 
services of Mr. W. A. White to represent them in the most 
important points in the East, and Mr. White has already 
taken his departure, fortified with the entire confidence of 
the company and a thorough appreciation of the liberal 
methods determined upon to place the goods in all the 
places included in the phrase ‘‘ the most important points.” 

Mr. Ennis’ Change, 

Mr. J. T. Ennis, quite a popular and successful retail 
salesman, has also accepted a position with the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company in their retail department, and 
takes his place immediately. 

Mr. Dodge Recovered. 

After quite a serious illness Mr. W. A. 
appearance on the floor of Chickering-Chase Brothers ware- 
It is not necessary to state that everyone 


Dodge made his 


rooms to-day. 
was glad to welcome him. 
Chicago Visitors. 

Mr. W. F. Decker was in the city this week, and is ex- 
pected here again on Monday. Mr. Albert Behning is in 
town to-day. Mr. Behning says the sales of their piano in 
the hands of Mr. Henry Detmer have been beyond their 
anticipations. Mr. George Nembach, who is on his way to 
the Pacific Coast, has been in the city this week. Mr. C. 
E. Hollenbeck, the Steck traveler, met Mr. Nembach here. 

Lyon, Potter & Co.’s Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Lyon, 
Potter & Co, concern occurs on Monday, February 6. Mr. 
W. T. Steinway and Mr. N. Stetson are expected to be 
present, The usual routine of such a meeting will be pro- 
ceeded with, and one of the pleasantest duties will be the 
declaring of a dividend. 

Lyon & Healy’s Latest. 

Lyon & Healy showed the writer advance proofs of a vio- 
lin brochure of eight pages, which will contain unique re- 
ductions of some of the well-known engravings embraced 
in their larger work on this same subject. They will also 
publish another brochure on pianos, which will contain 
about twenty-four pages and the finest specimens of pen 
drawings by a well-known artist. 

Speaking of advertising, the same enterprising house is 
placing as many as six large display advertisements in a 
single day, one going in each of the leading dailies of this 
city. But it pays, and no wonder this house seldom has 
cause to mention such a state of affairs as dull business ! 


FOR SALE. 


150,000 feet 2 inch Poplar I. and II. choice 
dry stock. Prices quoted in carload or less than 
carload lots. 

English Oak Veneers. Finest figure ever of- 
fered. Large quantity constantly on hand. 

Cherry Squares and Ballusters, 1% to 3 inches 
thick and 28 x 32 long. 


Particulars, P. 0. Box 2144, New York. 
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125 and 127 South Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TRADE IN BOSTON. 


The Chickering Withdrawal. 


receipt of Tue Musicat Courter of last week 
thdrawal of Chickering & Sons from the world’s 
It vas so much a matter of surprise that no one seemed 
didn’t know just 


Tic topic of conversation on Tremont street 
r tne 


te ready with an opinion either way ; 
f o make of it 
One or two ventured an impression that the move was a 
n the part of Chickering & Sons, and that they 
ad been far sighted in forecasting the utter improbability 
iny Eastern make of piano could secure favors in com- 
m with a local (Chicago) make, and were shrewd 

ugh to take a course whereby their instruments would 
et be to allintents and purposes on exhibition, but not in 
tition, exactly what they, as well as 90 per cent. of all 
facturers in the country, have wanted from the 


Quite a number thought the space apportioned Chicker- 
was altogether too small as compared with the 


& Son 
ace allotted some other concerns nowhere near as im- 
portant in the piano world as they. 
Some were chagrined that the Chickering, their favorite 


strument, should have been withdrawn, and thought it 
1owed lack of nerve in not staying in the race and com- 
with the makes of the world, having confidence both 
teyrity of the jury and the merits of the pianos to 
ace them on top 

But as before remarked, generally, the Tremont street 
iano man wanted time to think the matter over and re- 
vhat from his surprise before expressing any 


ery candid opinion on the move. 


Mr. George Chickering was seen at the factory, but for | 


asons given in this paper of last week still begged to be 
excused from talking on the subject 
Mr. Foster was away from the city for a short time 
At the factory Mr. Chickering said that there was no dim- 
n the activity of the business and that January had 
roved as successful in point of output as the fall months, 
idications pointed to a continuation for some time 
» CoE 
The MePhail Piano Withdrawn. 
Returning to the subject of withdrawal from the world’s 
fair, the A. M. McPhail Piano Company announce that they 
have surrendered their space and will not be among the 


Although the withdrawal of the McPhail piano does not 
carry with it the importance which attaches to the with- 








drawing of one of the great makes, yet coming as it does in 
the teeth of their letter published in THe Musica Courier 
of November 23 last, in which they strongly favor awards, 
it has more than passing significance. 

They were one of seven manufacturers in the country 
out of nearly a hundred who favored awards, and it would 
seem as though there should be among these seven some- 
thing of an obligation to stick, particularly now that the 
commission has decided to make awards, thereby adopting 
the very feature that makes the exposition important and 
beneficial to them. What is the trouble now? The 
McPhails give as the primary reason, that upon careful 
consideration the benefits accruing to them would not be in 
proportion to the labor and expense attending the proper 
display of their goods, and that at the expiration of the 
fair they would not have attained that permanent position 
among dealers in the western country which they thought 
at first might come from the exposition. In other words, 
and just as they put it, ‘‘ when the fair is over all we can 
do is to pack up and go home ; and what have we to show 
for time and money expended ?” 

Taking this view of the matter—and they were probably 
influenced to quite an extent by the similar movement of 
other Boston manufacturers who did not care to mix in the 
general scramble for first position, but yet wanted to be 
substantially represented in Chicago if not inside the fair 
grounds—they have provided themselves with a handsome 
salesroom in the Masonic Temple, a building most advan- 
tageously located for this purpose, and here they will dis- 
play their goods, and sell them as well, and it is their pur- 
pose to make this a permanent Chicago agency for the 
McPhail pianos. 

As soon as the extreme cold weather passes by a stock 
will be forwarded, and Mr. Spicer, who is connected with 
the Boston house as traveling representative, will take 
charge of the Chicago branch, 

Some changes have been made in the Tremont street 
store. Mr. Owens has gone to the factory, and will in future 
assume entire charge of the manufacturing department, 
while Mr. Warren will continue at the salesroom in charge 
there. 

The business of the year just past was a profitable one 
for them, and with their lately added factory facilities the 
prospects for 1893 seem equally propitious. 

The Steck and Behr Brothers. 

Mr. D. P. Otis, who has been favorably known to the 

trade as manufacturer and general piano man for a quarter 


| of a century, has settled himself at 213 Tremont street, and 


has established what he very truthfully designates a ‘‘ Pal- 
ace of Music.” 
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His room is ample in proportions and handsomely ap- 
pointed, and he carries a stock of just as desirable pianos 
for a purchaser to contemplate as can be found anywhere 
in the city. We have reference to the Steck and Behr 
Brothers’, both of which have at last found a Boston home 
and representation worthy their superior merits. 

Mr. Otis not only looks after the Boston trade, but as 
well all New England, for these instruments. 

He is qualified by experience as a manufacturer and sales- 
man to Fa justice to the venture he has embarked in, and 
we predict success for him. 

We take much pleasure in calling attention to the Need- 
ham & Bailey piano, the product of a new Boston factory, 
and for which Mr. Otis is the local agent. 

The instruments are in the low priced class, and are sub- 
stantially made by honest people and are worthy of atten- 
tion. 

About Town. 

George W. Oakman, who has been connected with C. C. 
Harvey & Co. fora number of years, will leave them on 
March 1 and establish a business for himself as teacher and 
tuner. 

He is thoroughly competent in both of these lines, and 
with an extensive acquaintance in and about Boston should 
have a lucrative business. 

It is his purpose to start a tuners’ bureau in connection 
with the business. 

Mr. Oakman will have his headquarters for the present 
with C. C. Harvey & Co., but we surmise that he will have 
a small salesroom of his own in the near future, and prob- 
ably handle a piano. The Blasius suits him very well 
indeed. 

Seated around a table in the Reynolds café on Saturday 
last was Jas. G. Ramsdell, of Philadelphia ; James Cumston 
and C. C. Briggs, Jr., of Boston. It looks very much as 
though the Briggs piano might find its way into the Rams- 
dell wareroom in Philadelphia. 

The New England Building, 200 Tremont street, will be 
ready for occupancy March 1. 

The signs are up, windows ornamented and the place has 
a businesslike appearance. 

Smith & Beardsley report that they are greatly encouraged 
with the prospects which are looming up. 

They have already made several cash sales of the Gilde- 
meester & Kroeger pianos and have a line of customers in 
view who are considering the purchase of instruments and 
whom they feel confident of landing. 

Mr. Beardsley was in New York on Friday. 

A lot of six of the Cummings pianos has been finished 
up and nearly all have been sold. 

The instruments were all right, but they cost more to 
make that it was supposed they would, and it is a question 
whether any more will be attempted. 

John Merrill was home sick both Friday and Saturday. 
Nothing more serious than a severe cold. 

The Spofford Manufacturing Company have a full line of 
their piano and organ stools at their Boston salesroom, 197 
Tremont street. They distribute from this point to the 
Boston trade only. 

William Steinert is doing some philanthropic work in the 
Boys’ Club. He will tender them an entertainment on this 
evening. 
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THE MANDOLIN. 


Its Growth in Popularity. 


Ten years ago the writer tried to purchase a mandolin, 


and searched diligently in all of the large music stores, but 
to no purpose At this time the mandolin was a curiosity 
even among musical instrument dealers. In a few months | 
1 party of Italian musicians, numbering fifteeu mandolin 


players, two harpists, three guitars and a ’cellist, landed 
New York from an Italian steamer and gave most de- 

| concerts under the name of the Spanish students. 

and their music were unique, and like no- | 


They played 


Their costumes 

thine ever seen or heard in America before 

vith unparalleled grace the most charming overtures and 
yhonies It 


Thanks to thes 


a few years they drifted apart 


students, as well as several other 


troupes who came after them, the mandolin furore has 
yrown to such an extent that to-day it is one of the most 


The great popularity of 


popular of musical instruments 


1e mandolin is due almost as much to its picturesqueness 
as to its charming sweetness. This is not surprising when 
ve consider the beautiful sympathetic quality of its tone 


It is an instrument that will certainly hold popular favor, 





has everything to recommend it, and is refined, cultivated 
and comparatively easily learned. With women especially 
the mandolin has become a favorite instrument in America. 
Men, perhaps, for some reason best known to themselves, 
do not take to it so readily. Those women who undertake 


to play must be prepared to encounter various difficulties, 


ome of which I will briefly mention later on 


Both men and women realize the strong artistic coloring 
which is given to the picture wherein they practice with 


mandolin in hand, and women especially appreciate the 


rraceful posing it demands. The mandolin is above all 


struments the very embodiment of poetry and grace. 


The utmost flexibility is necessary, even to the execution | 
of the simplest piec There is a quality of tone in the 
yuunds evoked from the mandolin that can be drawn from 
no other instrument. Its music appeals to the sympathies 
touch the soul, and this is not surprising when we 
consider how wonderfully sweet is the music that thrills 
om the lver str and recollect that even so great a 
Beethoven wrote several pieces for the instru- 

nt 





sweet and delicate that to my mind it 


should never be played without the background of an ac- 


companiment Most of the music for the | 


mandolin has a 


attached. Hector Berlioz in his modern instru- 


piano score 
mentation and orchestration places the mandolin among | 
the legitimate instruments, and he does right in so doing. 
Since the mandolin has been brought to such perfection 
musicians have developed its mechanism and increased its | 
resources, and have proven that its beauties can be so | 


by patient and reasonable study as to produce the 


most charming musical effects. It has a peculiar sweet- 
ness of its own, and, like the best things, must be known 
oO oe appre later 

The violin has been termed the king of instruments, and 
the mandolin can claim the title as ‘eldest brother to the 
king.’ Iti Impo sible to make a comparison between the 
violin and mandolin, although there is a certain analogy 


between the instruments as regards tuning, the compass 


and the functions of the left hand. With the mandolin, as 
with the violin, this hand has the responsibility of the 
finger board, both as regards pureness of tone and the 


rapidity of changing the notes. As the violinist so must 
| 5's 





the mandolinist attach great importance to the left hand. 


As regards the right hand, although the bow of the violin 
plays the rdle for which there is no equivalent in musical | 
affirmed 


mechanism, nevertheless it can be with justice 


that the plectrum of the mandolin required very little less 
dexterity if one wishes to produce all the effects of execu. 
tion and musical sentiment 

I have often been asked whether it is possible to learn 
the instrument without a master. I am obliged to answer 
Mandolin playing without a master 


In the first place, 


emphatically “No!” 


to my mind, a practical impossibility. 


a good teacher must be secured, and, secondly, a good 


method” or instruction book. One might succeed by 


dint of close study in learning the notes, the position, 
chords, &c., but no one could learn unaided the tremolo or 


trill, which is the peculiar feature of the instrument and | 


1s produced by a rapid motion of the right wrist. 


and endless practice. 


the Italian 


| their répertoire 


Without 
the tremolo the mandolin as an instrument would have lit- 
tle value. We may well call the bow the soul of the violin, 
but the tremolo is both the life and the soul of the mando- 
lin and may well be called the tongue of the instrument, 
as a perfect tremolo makes the tone so much more rich and 
sweet. 

But granted you have a fine mandolin, a competent in- 
structor and supple fingers, do not expect to become an 
expert performer in a few lessons, for you will be woefully 
disappointed. It takes some time for an industrious pu- 
pil to produce the tremolo witha perfectly sweet and even 


' . . . 
tone, devoid of breaks, and even then there is a certain 


deftness and delicacy of touch that comes only with time 
Stiff fingers, from whatever cause— 


age, work, &c., no matter what—are deadly enemies to it. 


| Constant practice is necessary in order to retain the flexi- 


bility of hand and wrist, and a week of inertia or disap- 
pointment is sufficient to undo the work of months. The 
amateur returns to the instrument with fresh courage and 
determination, only to discover that the fingers once so 
supple have apparently been converted into lead, and that 
those *‘ tiresome ” studies must be resumed with redoubled 
vigor. 

I would advise everyone who expects to become an ex- 
pert mandolinist to devote at least two hours a day to 
practice. One hour of these ought to be taken up with 
exercises and scales, when a certain ease in the matter of 
execution is attained. So much time of course need not 
necessarily be expended, but in any event an hour's prac- 
tice each day 1s the minimum which can be allowed if the 
student desires to play really well. 

As tothe cost of the instrument, for $25 one should get a 
fairly good one, although the price runs to $500. Mrs. 
Waldorf Astor and Miss Hewitt, of New York, and Queen 
Margherita of Italy have instruments valued at $1,500. 
There is just as much difference between the tones of 
mandolins as of violins. A good mandolin is like a good 
violin and improves with age and usage. 

It is now over two years since I purchased my mandolin 
in Naples, and it has improved wonderfully in that time, 


+ 


and I now value it at $300. Mandolins are now manufac- 
tured in this country, but are not as yet equal to those 
I do not say this because I wish to dispar- 


but simply that the American mando- 


made in Italy 
age home products, 
lins as yet are inferior to the genuine Italian instrument. 
Most American mandolins are weak and twangy, while 
silvery sound. 


instrument has the sweet, 


Doubtless as the demand increases the 
the American instrument will be overcome. 
I have heard many people complain of the scarcity of 


Not long ago a musical gen- 


inferiority of 


good music for the mandolin. 


| tleman inquired if there were only three or four pieces 


composed for the instrument. He remarked that nearly 
every young lady he heard play the mandolin performed 
the same few pieces and that seemed to be the extent of 
It is true that comparatively few selec- 
tions of a superior kind are as yet to be found here, but 
with every year that passes the composers who dedicate 
their works exclusively to the mandolin are becoming bet- 
ter known and more fully represented in this country. 
The compositions of such famous masters as Bellenghi, 
Matini, Sylvestri, Pietrapertosa, Rovinazzi, Munier and 
others are among the most popular in Europe and doubt- 
less will soon be known here. The serenade in Mozart's 
‘*Don Giovanni ”—* Deh Vieni’—was written to be ac- 
companied by mandolins; also the serenade in Verdi's 
‘*Othello.” Beethoven, too, wrote a sonatina and an 
adagio for the mandolin, and the autograph is preserved 
in the volumes of sketches in the British Museum. Beet- 
hoven’s friend Krumpholtz was a modern virtuoso, and 
the writing of these pieces was probably due to this fact. 
Almost every publisher in this country is grinding out 
poor and inferior arrangements of much of the trashy 
music of the day—music that is not at all adapted to the 
mandolin and does not show it off to any advantage. 


We must be educated to the mandolin like everything 


else, and when our mandolinists perform music especially | 
| 





written for the instrument by standard composers, viz., | 


serenatas, boleros, capriccios, operatic fantasies, some of 
the beautiful Italian melodies, waltzes and mazurkas, then 
will our musical people learn to fully appreciate the in- 
strument. 

On the eve of my departure from Florence in May, 1890, 
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I was tendered a farewell banquet at the famous Capitani 


restaurant by the mandolinists of Florence. Each guest 
brought his instrument, and after a bounteous repast per- 
formed for me on their mandolas, mandolins and lutes. 
Messrs. Bellenghi, Matini, Bizzari and Munier performed 
the Haydn quartet on the mandolins, mandola and lute. 
It was a revelation to me of the possibilities of the mando- 
lin. I could hardly believe that such classical music could 
be performed so exquisitely on these instruments. 

Queen Margherita is an enthusiast and expert performer 
on the mandolin, and is the patroness of the Circolo Man- 
dolinista Regina Margherita, of Florence (mandolin clubs 
are termed circoli in Italy). Through the kindness of 
CountLeonida Gioranetti, the president, I was invited toa 
special rehearsal. This mandolin circle is composed of 70 
mandolins, mandolas, lutes, harps and guitars, under the 
direction of Mr. Ricardo Martini, one of the foremost mu- 
sicians of Florence, and thrcugh his kindness I was elected 
an honorary member of the circle, being the only member 
on the roll. 

Italy is the home of the mandolin. Instead of hand 
organs on the street you hear mandolins and guitars. 
There are three kinds of mandolins used in Italy: The 
Milanese or Lombardy mandolin in the northern part of 
the country, the Roman mandolin in Rome and the central 
part of Italy, while the Neapolitan mandolin is in general 
use all over Italy, but principally in Naples and Florence. 
It is this mandolin which is in general use in this country. 

The body of the Roman mandolin is about the same 
shape as the Neapolitan, but the ribs on the back are _scal- 
loped, the head thrown back at an angle of 45 de- 
grees, the back of the neck tapers to a sharp edge, the 
finger board is rounded somewhat like the violin and ex- 
tends on the east string side about one inch over the sound 
hole ; the bridge is slanting, being considerably higher on 
the G string and slopes down toward the E string. It 
has 18 frets on the D and G strings, 19 frets onthe A 
string and 23 frets on the E. 

The Roman mandolin is strung and tuned like the 
Neapolitan instrument, and is played with a goose quill. 

The Lombardy mandolin is entirely different from the 
others. It is wider and shorter. It has six single strings, 
three of them being made of gut and three of them covered 
silk strings. The Lombardy mandolin is toned C, D, A, E, 
Band G. The strings are fastened to the bridge below 
the sound hold similar to the guitar. The neck is wider 
and shorter than the Neapolitan or Roman mandolin and 
the back is shallower. The instrument has 20 frets 
and a compass of three octaves and five tones. 
between the frets are scalloped ; the sound is heart shaped. 
It is played with a plectrum. Although it is a prettier ap- 
pearing instrument, I do not think it compares in tone with 
the Neapolitan, as the single strings being of gut and silk 
and so much shorter, do not vibrate so clearly and sweetly 
as the double steel string of the Neapolitan, 

The mandola is a sort of big brother to the little instru- 
ment, occupying the same position that the viola does to 
It is strung with all covered wire strings and 
Played as a solo instrument or as 


The spaces 


the violin. 
tuned an octave lower. 
an accompaniment to the mandolin it is rich and beautiful 
in tone and is simply invaluable in a mandolin club. In 
some parts it produces beautiful effects, sounding some- 
what like the human voice. 

The lute is almost unknown in this country and has only 
lately been revived in Italy. The modern lute is somewhat 
different from the ancient. The ancient instrument had 
eight single strings, while the modern lute has five double 
strings. The other three strings are superfluous and not 
used in modern music. 

The lute has the deep, resonant, rich tone of the ‘cello. 
In fact, when not seen by the listener it can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the ’cello. The lute is about as large as a 
concert size guitar and the frets are about the same dis- 
tance apart as the frets of the guitar. It is shaped like a 
fingerboard and bridge somewhat rounded 
like the violin. Although the lute seems large, it is a very 
graceful instrument when held properly. Titled ama- 
teurs give it prominence in their exclusive drawing room 
musicales and receptions. I attended a concert given in 

aris in April, 1890, under the patronage of Baroness 
Rothschild, and under the direction of Mr. Pietrapertosa, 
and heard the fantasie from ‘‘ Mephistofele,” by Boito, 
performed on 10 mandolins, two mandolas, a lute and a 
piano. This combination produced a beautiful effect. 


mandolin, the 





P. J. GILDEMEESTER, FOR MANY YEARS MANAGING PARTNER OF MESSRS. CHICKERING & SONS. 





Wildomeester & throeger 





HENRY KROEGER, FOR TWENTY YEARS SUPERINTENDENT OF FACTORIES OF MESSRS. STEINWAY & SONS. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, 0 oe ieuss mma srtes 


PIANOS. 





THE ANDERSON PIANO = 


Possesses every merit desired in a first- | 
class instrument. 
ae me 








MANUFACTURERS, 


ANDERSON PIANO CO, rockeono, iu. 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
amous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 








Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

_ Sana and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness i 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country, Catalogues wil! 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. RitrersHavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes: 
Cotun-Maezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paria) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH E35 
Brooxzurtiyn, NI. WY. 


ZManzwmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 


PETIT + 


B J 0 lj PETIT BIJOU PIANO CO., P| AN 0 
10 East I5th Street, NEW YORK. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FIAWOS. 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, Pedal Feet 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 








It will pay you to handle them. 
A MARVEL IN CONSTRUCTION, TONE AND 
POWER, CONSIDERING THEIR SIZE 
AND PRICE. 


Just what is required for small rooms, 
flats and for renting. 
















"<t ALBANY, N.Y. 


i Send for Catalogue. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


- 357 WEST FORTIETH STREET, 





Factory and Warerooms, 


S.S. STEWART’S WORLD FAMOUS BANJOS 


Have no equals for beauty of finish and musical qualities 
of tone. The Stewart Hanjos are used by all professional 
players. Send for illustrated Price List and Book of In- 
formation. A specimen copy of the BANJO AND GUI- 
TAR JOURNAL will be sent on receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps. Banjo music and songs in great variety. Send 


S. §. STEWART, 221 & 223 Church St., ovzemzssrist4s® Philadelphia, Pa 








and Second and Third Sts., 








WITH THE NEW 


Sort STop. 


PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


WRITE FOR PRICES, 


PRESCOTT 


EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 























TERRITORY PROTECTED. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


CONCORD, N. H. 







“pRESCOTT 


WASLE 6 C0006 


175 & 177 Hester Street, P IANOFORTE 


niw'vone, _ AGTIONS, 


KRAKAUER BROS. 
PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms: 159 and 16) E. 126th Street, NEW YORK. 
« « Phe Il)issenharter « + 
AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SOLO AND MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 























Ri) AYA 
MANUFACTURED (2-600 —Teae FACTORY: 
” 204, 206, 208 E. 23d St. 
Harry Coleman, New York City. 
Ae a 











ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY TUTORS FOR EVERY 
ORCHESTRAL OR BAND INSTRUMENT IN COMMON USE 


These valuable works have been recently revised and enlarged by the author, and although the books have been 
increased one-fourth in size and more than doubled in value the price remains the same— 


ONE DOLILAR. 
Address all Correspondence to HARRY COLEMAN, 228 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAUTION.—Every Tutor written by Otto Langey in this country, and every one he has revised and written an 
Apne dix for will contain his portrait on the title page as a guaranty of genuineness 





IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
HARD OIL POLISH. 


DO YOUR PIANOS 
LOOK BLUE? 







DIAMOND 


AT ONCE 
TERRITORY 


First Premium, Connecticut APPLY FOR 


State Fair, 1890, ’91 and ‘g2. 









N 
4a, 


HARTFORD DIAMOND 




















YOURS ; G ’ 
a Con 
‘a Manufacturer 
Y oU and Carver of 
PAY ° 
Piano Legs, 
THE " 
. LYRES and 
se — PILASTERS, 
NO IN A VARIETY OF 
2 STYLES. 
4 Exorbitant See Orders from dealers prompt- 
aa ly attended to. 
se Ts PRICE. e FACTORY: 
STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. a 6410 & 612 West 35th St. 
f Bet. roth and 11th Aves., 
Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa. NEW YORK. 
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Tickets of admission to this concert were 10 frs. ($2). All 

of Paris were there, so you can 
how popular the Paris. The 
Maud of Wales plays the instrument, and has set 


f the ‘‘ haute noblesse ” 


magine mandolin is in 


Princes 


the fashion among her ladies 


Some idea of the growing prevalence of the mandolin in 
this country can be gained from the fact that mandolin 


clubs, mandolin orchestras and distinguished mandolin so- 


s are heralded everywhere. SAMUEL ADELSTEIN. 


Another Pryibil Machine. 
ae RYONE who has tried te joint the edges 


f wide 


thin stock on the ordinary buzz planer knows 


is a slow, difficult operation ; the stock has a con- 


tant tendency to turn over and lie flat on the table. 





With the machine shown by the above cut advantage is 
taken of this tendency, and the stock is placed in its 
natural position, flatways, on a long table having fences 
it the back, and is operated on by cutters carried by an 
prig ht pi 

The fen structed in the same manner and with the | 
ul idjustments as the two tables of a buzz planer, and | 
ie depth of the cut and the width of the throat opening 
Pn | eI OE 

Besides edge jointing, this machine, with its fences, can 
x used for straight molding, tonguing, grooving, &c. | 
When it is desired to use it for variety molding the fences 


Again Mr. Greenleaf Writes. 

Editors Musical Courier: 
sd remarks contained in Tur Musica 

Courier of the 18th ult. concerning the Juries of 
Awards who are to determine the merits of the different 
exhibits at the coming world’s fair are very timely and to 
the point, as was also the article in your last issue from the 
pen of ‘‘ Old Tuner.” 

Whether this system is to be made conducive of good and 
the means by which exact justice shall be meted out to all 
exhibitors alike, without fear or favor, or whether the same 
farce must be gone through with that was enacted in the 
awarding of premiums at the Centennial Exhibition in 1876 
remains to be seen, and undoubtedly depends entirely upon 
the composition of such juries and their mode of operation. 

In the first place, such juries 
the piano—should comprise not less than three persons, 
experts who have been selected because of their acknow- 
ledged ability and skill in that particular department or 
branch of trade or profession wherein their specialty lies. 
For instance, one thoroughly conversant with the details of 
manufacturing should pass upon the construction, apparent 
durability and finish of the instrument. The scale, its uni- 
| formity of evenness, tone power, freedom from overtones 
and false notes, its tuning qualities, and all other points 
within the scope of his knowledge should be judged by a 
| practical piano tuner, after which the musical effects and 





especially in reference to 





can be easily and quickly removed, and the cutterhead can | capabilities of the instrument may be demonstrated by the 


i = i — 
MMM NT i ——— 


be replaced by the collars and cutters ordinarily used for 
this cia it WOTK 
cutterhead carries four cutters, which are 


I they can be easily and accurately 


the amount of work that can be done 


ed to do twice 


the two cutters of an ordinary buzz planer. The wide 


ange of work to which 


very valuable, and 


enables it to be kept busy even when 
| for edge jointing. The speed and accuracy 
vith which performs the latter class of work enables it 
oon to earn its cost on this class of work alone. 

Further particulars can be had by addressing the manu- 
P. Pryibil, Nos. 556 to 568 West Forty-first street, 
New York city 


this machine is adapted renders it | 





professional pianist and the general result presented to the 
Executive Committee of Awards. 

Neither of this trio of experts should presume to render 
a decision in this matter independent of his associates, 
where the reputation of not only the manufacturer but his 
product is at stake. In the opinion of your correspondent 
neither should have the power, nor be considered competent 
to render such verdict singly. But in unison, each passing 
upon the excellency of the workmanship within his special 
line, they may, and should be able to render just and equi- 
table awards. 

Competition in this country, in all branches of trade and 
manufacturing, has assumed unheard of proportions, and 


‘ nowhere is this fact more evident than in the piano trade. 





Nearly all our manufatturers—if we can rely upon their 
individual claims—turn out strictly and only first-class prod- 
ucts. 

A very few will acknowledge and accept the reputation 
assigned them of second grade; while the poor and infe- 
rior instruments, which seem to spring upon the market 
spontaneously here and there throughout the country, are 
claimed by no one, their origin, like that of man, being 
known only to the Omniscient Ruler of the universe. 

The time seems to have arrived when the public—which 
has a right to know—should be informed beyond any ques- 
tion of doubt as to the names of the manufacturers of our 
best pianos ; whether more than one of that grade exists ; 
how many and which are entitled to be called first class ; 
also the relative position in the market of all others the 
names of which have become so familiar tous, and the com- 
ing exhibition will furnish ample opportunity for such de- 
cision. 

Of what satisfaction is it, or what is the incentive, for a 
manufacturer who by honest and persevering effort has at- 
tained for himself and his wares a prominent position in the 
markets of the world to place his products upon exhibition 
at a world’s fair, and when the awards are made to find him- 
self upon the same level and be obliged to divide equally 
his honors with another whose exhibits, from every point 
in question, are known to be decidedly cheap and inferior ? 

The writer believes such proceedings to be unjust and 
unnecessary, and, furthermore, that by instituting a jury 
system of awards such as has been described ample jus- 
tice to all competitors might be done, providing the 
judges were uninfluenced, and the desired information fur- 
nished for the public benefit. 

The decisions of the judges should be final, regardless of 
the opinions of the Executive Committee, whose duty should 
be solely to make known and act upon the awards of the 
jurors, without in any manner modifying or changing the 
verdicts so rendered. 

Let the jurors be selected for their especial fitness—other 
things being equal—for meting out, regardless of money con- 
siderations as nearly as possible, exaet justice to all com- 
peting exhibitors. And may the awards granted at the 
‘*World’s Columbian Exposition” in 1898 demonstrate as 
they should ‘ the survival of the fittest.” 

DD). J. GREENLEAP. 

Port Jervis, January 28, 1893. 


“The Triumph.” 


N another column of this issue will be found 
I acut of the latest and finest Weaver organ, to be 
known as ‘Style Triumph.” They expect to make it an 
object for dealers to handle this as a leader for their finest 
organs. It is certainly a handsome instrument. 








W ANTED — Agents to solicit orders for ‘* Hand’s Harmony Chart,"’ 

improved edition, which will enable anyone tc produce all 
fundamental major and minor chords, or transpose any scale, on 
piano or organ, in fifteen minutes’ time without previous instruction 
in music. Sells inevery house containing an instrument. Send $1. 
for sample and termsto Nin. S. Hand Company, 182 and 184 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, III. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 





MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORCAN CO., Waterloo, 6 ¥ 


G3” We invite correspondence from; Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 















GEO. P BE 
/ MANUFACTURER 
GHIGAGO. 


323 TO 333 SO. CANAL STREET. 


CATALOGUE FREE! 


“CROWN” 


PIANOS 4x2 ORGANS, 


Made by and Sold to tne Trade only by 


Gr... 35S 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, 





DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN. 


{CENT SENT BENT. 


Manufacturer of 
“CROWN” 
Pianos and Organs. 


TRUE, BUT NOT STRANGE! that my business is increas! 
and from time to time I need piano and organ workmen. I 
you want jon, send ir address, on postal, #U what you 


Gan. F, BENT, £23 to 448 Canal BtyChlenge, Hilo, Qretab. 1870). 


CHICAGO. 


ASE FOR IT AT OWCE! 





323 TO 333 SO. CANAL STREET. 
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WESSEL, NieKeL @ Gross 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


- - NEW Yorn sz. 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON zi 


(Established in 1849.) 69, OOO MA D E 
AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
FREE. 














Prices Moderate and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, Etc. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO.), 727,22, Bible House, 


NEW YORK. 
Factories and Mills, Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., 
SOLE ACEATS OF THE U.S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


t@This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 





N. Y. 











WAREROOMS: 


HALLET & DAVIS GO.S PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel. Strauss, Sare, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 








AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FELTS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R. R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & 69., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


PIANO [MATERIALS AND TOOLS, 


209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
HIGH GRADE, 


WISSNER MODERATE PRICE. 
296 Fulton St., PIANOS 
eo a ® 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


GORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. EX. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 



































The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
ae VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Price Lust, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. Purest Italian Solo 
Strings. The Albert “‘G’’ Strings. 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties. 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 $. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


N. B.—Have you seen the E. J.Arserr Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for ‘deanidtes circular. 








AC. ORY SY. ; 
NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents 
SAN FRANC Isco, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & CO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. = 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Agents. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 



















WE LEAD THE TRADE. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! 


DIALOGUE. 
EDNA ORGAN—“‘ Do you miss me at home?” 
CusTOMER—“‘ You are the one I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not.”’ 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnsville, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR. Chicago Heights on East Ill, RR 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Doilge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 





MONROEVILLE, 
OHIO. 


“ACVUL LSHd FAL Ad C2 1GNVH 


BUILT ON HONOR. 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 





FL AORKO WIN 


‘ LES: Girnss: 


anecae: 
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AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


HIGHEST GRADE. 





STRICTLY 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Factory: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 East Indiana Street, 





FACTORIES: 
CHICACO. =. 


LONDON. 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE ORGAN CONCERN 
IN THE WORLD. 

















: INCORPORATED : 


+ (MP anxtacturers ee 
RicesMacy PD 
Schaeffer Pi an OS, 
‘Chicago. . . 


C. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand and Upright 
PIANOS, 


63 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


ilo. 268 Wa bash Avenue, 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Chicago, U. SBS. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
85, S87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 





Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 
musical authorities on application. 











[ tHe LYON @ HEALY 
FACTORIES 


OF 190,000 
MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS 
ANNUALLY. 


| PRODUCE UPWARD 








market. 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in the 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States, also the Continent of Europe, 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms and 
examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 














SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


FACTORY : 
15x Superior Street, 
OERICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 





BushsGERTS 


RK A Wa 
HIGH @' 
| Mepivl PRICE 
PIANOS 


CHICAG® 








B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY .HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 





STEGER & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 





This attachment is undoubtedly the best thing ever 
introduced for the preservation of the piano 
and for the benefit of the student. 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 
Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue. 


JOSEPH BOHMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE UNSURPASSED 


BOHMANN 
Violins, Zithers, Guitars, 
MANDOLINS and BANJOS, 


Which received the first prize at the Paris 
Exposition in 1889. 





PATENTEE OF THE CELEBRATED 


Violin Holder and Chin Rest 


AND 


REMOVABLE VIOLIN BOW HAIR. 








306 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 








126-130 N. Union St., Chicago, Il 


MANUFACTURERS 
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GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers, 


YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E. 11th Sts., 
OFFICE: Foot of E. 11th St., 


+ NEW YORK. 


shaved. 


Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. 


We carry at all times 


a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 


WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street. New York. 








A. G, SOISTMAN, 





Manager. 





meee EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


The only house making a specialty of Drums. 


Dealers will consult their interests by writing for prices. 


The best and cheapest goods on the market. 





923 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





| 
Factories and ne Offices: 
| -329 WABASH AVENUE. 


CHICAGO: 32 


THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘GRAND anv UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


ERIE, PA. 


—ae JULIUS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN ACCENTS. 








Brapsury Music Hatt, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 210 State Street,| L171 tate! ped Be 125 to 135 Raymond St., 
Address all Fie York oommeria nleation he 





| BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


nufactory, Brooklyn 


MANUPACTORY, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


POLLOCK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 








SCH WANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HER RBURGER-SCH WANDER, 


PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


Particulars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


NEWYORK = sole Agents for the United | 
States and Canada. ‘ 


26 Warren St., New York. 








ANT), SQUARE AUERIG rit mY. 
PIANO FORTE AGHION ee 





NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
RAILROAD. 





~ Cambridgeport Mass. 


” BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 





ESTABLISHED 1857 








BOEDICKER PIANOS, .. v.s es 


OEDICKER SONS, 


East 42d Street. 








A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS. 








) Cor, Seventy-seventh St., and 
FACTORY : § Storms Ave., Grand Crossing. 


COLUMBIAN PIANO AND ORGAN (0., 


Manufacturers of Fine Grade Organs, 


266 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST,, CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 


Fine Neapolitan 


MANDOLINS 


TIPALDI Bros., 


The ONLY Importers of 


© MANDOLAS, 





Used by all 

















Catalogue sent on application. 


238 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


BLASIUS & SONS 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS 
HOl-11O3-11l9 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The C. 8S. STONE 


Fiano Cases 


ARE THE BEST. 


ERVING, MASB. 

















—— MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


LUDWIG & 69. 





FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT ** ait 








702-704East | 48th Street, 





NEW YORK. 
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me SHOW IVT ARTIN GUITARS Haw taut 


1833 Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1892 
'@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .#1 




















For over fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRER, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is weil aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, nct only -here-in the 
United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 


KURTZMANN 
. PIANOS, cell New York 


and 
¢, EURTZMANN & C0. Chicago. 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, Ki. Y. | RANIC M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 
KiBAce —s.- es 


Grand, Square and Upright 


~PIAN OS. 





53000 
SOLD. 











©t48S/> 
"I2is 
iam] 





















ORGANS 








aw Received Highest Award at the United States A SPECIALTY. 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, And are Hy to be the most Celebrated In- H A G E R S My Oo Ww N, M D x 
sahil se aten f struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 
Aad Every Quality Requisite ie a a A Iltustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
ble. T f ble. . 
F | R ST Cc LA + os P I A Nm Oo Ss eat Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Geld Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 188s. 
For Catalogue and Territory address Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 
® 3 


CR ART A CONNOR Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 
PIANOFORTE STRINGS, PP 2 ¥ _ “NT ©) = = GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 


Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 





386 and 388 Second Avenue, 











i eres tessa NEW YORK. 134th Street and Southern ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 
Boulevard, 
A anufacturer o inds of Ar i 
TAO es NEW YORE. SOS an BAe ta, ins Rent-Pamiog, Tatle Covers 





Piano Cases, Strings aNd TIUSSCS, | pextenssnie.na.mcyae me ven mesum preee | PHOONIX NOVELTY (0,, jcovers “os Sees es Sere nee 


Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 


SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, Pianos in America. (2 Send for Catalogue. 793 Broadway, New York. edumenk Qian 0 apeetaltes. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly (One door from St. Denis Hotel.) ‘ atieneidiinbitniatn imhee aeons 
ample ° OC) ‘ D 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. | Tuned and Regulated. — 
Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO... McCAMMON PIANO CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, UPRIGHT # GRAND PIANOS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. TH E BOSTON PIANO Co. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station : OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


aeons | THE BOSTON PIANO. 


A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 
Main Office and Works: WOOSTER, OHIO. 


—— OUR — 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


SEVEN OCTAVE PIANO-ORGANS. . 
Magattceat la appearnnce; various styles and finishes == TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO.. 
































qualified tone; different sets of reeds easily regulated 

while playing. Can be retailed as cheaply as a five 

octave organ. Made a specialty by many dealers. 
ADDRESS 


H. LEHR & CO. easton, 1 


MANUFACTURERS OF 






GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


1447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEV YORK. 








| 
| 
| 
H 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 








HALLETT & CUMSTON PIANO, 


ONCE SAID: 
the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people all of the time.” 

This is the reason why so many dealers, after trying to sell inferior goods, 
have concluded to buy the old and reliable 


“You can fool all the people some of the time and some of 


WHICH WAS FIRST MADE IN (838. 





WaRrRoomMs: 


200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Catalogue and Price List on Application. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


A LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame. cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 





THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


ak % % 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A. AHLSTROM, 


a MANUFACTURER, 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y. 





JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 320 Bast 3000 | St., New York, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


ISAAC L COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


BROWN & PATTERSON, 











Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 

manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
i. Y.,4; St. Paul’sM E. Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. Y.,3; Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 East Eighth St., Bast River, 
—— NEW YORK. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


~—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 3ist Street, New York. 


PLATES, 














Wood Brass Piano Stools, 


PIANO LAMPS, MUSIC RACKS, &. 


NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 














SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 


THE CHAS. PARKER CO,, 


MERIDEN, CONN. 























Cc, 
C 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 


CHAS. P. BOWLBY, 


Manufacturer of the Celebrated 


PRINCESS ORGANS, 


5, 6 and 7 Octaves, 
WASHINGTON, N. J., U. Ss. A 




















MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


= NASSAU, N. Y. 
ORGAN PIPvEs. 


and Metal. ... . Flue and Reed. .... Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIP ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE, . Established 1847, . READING, MASS. 














Wood 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20 -24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 








ARE THE ORIGINATORS, is idea, not having ingenuity enough NOT COPYRIGHTED!! 


to prepare their own advertising ) 
It suggests the title of our unique little book— Points Pertinent to Pianos’’—which, as a whole, is now being imitated extensively. 


THIS DEVICE, OF WHICH prt 





x We thank our imitators for this acknowledgment of the excellence of our advertising ideas; also for the superiority they accord our 


instruments, by copying our scales, styles and even catalogue illustrations !! 


WO U LD YO U : Read the original “P. P. P. ° Write us for “ Points Pertinent to Pianos !! 


C.C. BRIGGS & CO., snrcas Pranos, 5 & 7 Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 


FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 








See the instrument that thus furnishes inspiration and ideas for piano builders ? Examine the BRIGGS!! 








(+> PIANO MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION N.Y 
~~ A.455 INTERNATIONAL PITCH 


EAT 


=—— ADOLGE 


; PIANO MANUFACTUR REI S ASSOCIATION WN Y 
INTERNATIONAL PIT 


SEND at ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


CONOVER PIANOS| "7" :tsts‘rarareee 


Grand and Upright. 


QUALITY, | JAMES M. STARR & Co, 


DURABILITY — MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


ascmenn | STARR PIANO, 


"7" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT | Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
OUR WAREROOMS. 

















SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, | 
215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCEWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York 

























